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Last weekend Ed gave up the “couch potato” routine for good. 
He traded his easy chair in front of the TV for a captain's chair in his new Ford Expedition. Of 


course, Ed still likes to sit back in comfort and enjoy a good adventure. But now he can do it in 


a den all the neighbors will envy. 

















doyourwebstuffaster 


searchfaster 
discoverwebradiofaster 
don'tyouwanttobefaster 
deployitfaster 
filloutinternetformsfaster 
developtotallymindblowingappsfaster 


download 
Internet Explorer 5 
and 
do stuff faster 
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Microsoft’ Internet Explorer 5 is here. And it helps you do stuff faster 
on the Internet because it's faster and it lets you be faster. Windows* 
with Internet Explorer 5 renders pages up to 60% faster than Netscape 
Navigator 4.5 And thanks to IntelliSense* technology, it makes you 
faster by reducing the number of key strokes needed to get stuff done. 
For example, Internet Explorer 5 corrects misspelled Web addresses and 
even automatically fills in forms for you. Downloading Internet Explorer 5 
is fast, simple, and free’* Download it now and do stuff faster. 

www. microsoft.com/windows/ile 
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Where do you want to go today?" 


Microsoft: 








*Key Lads. March 1999. On 3 LAN connection, interne 
**Connect time charges may apply. ©1999 Microsoft 
registered trademarks oF trademarks of Microsoft Cor 
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Winds of War: A once peaceful countryside is the scene of deadly conflict as thousands of refugees flee from threatening Serbs 





AMERICAN SCENE: Margaret Carlson says no to the burga 
FO cicitisnictckis ; 
CALVIN TRILLIN has a plan for college admissions 


THE WAY FORWARD: Off to a Bad Start 

NATO and Serbia are fighting very different wars, and for now 
at least the Serbs seem to be winning. As a result, Western 
policymakers are looking at their options 

THE INTELLIGENCE: Scrambling for a Solution 

The aircraft are the best the U.S. has to offer, but critics say 
the attacks are too anemic to get the job done 

Ethnic Cleanser: A talk with the notorious Arkan 

THE REFUGEES: Helpless and Hopeless ........ ‘ 
Telling stories of the robbery and murder they left behind, 
more than 300,000 Kosovars have fled in fear of the Serbs. 
What happens to them now? 

Viewpoint: Lance Morrow on the Balkans’ history of hatred 


CAMPAIGN 2000: The First Real Issue ...... 

How would the various presidential wannabes handle the 
crisis in Kosovo? Their answers tell a lot about them 
Viewpoint: Senator McCain on the credibility of U.S. power 


CHINA: A Different Shade of Red 
Zhu Rongji comes to Washington; here’s a background check 


THE INTERNET: All the World’s for Sale... 
The exploding popularity of Internet auction sites is is mirrored 
only by the frenzy in their stock prices 


TECHNOLOGY: How They Tracked Melissa 
The trail led from a website to an apartment in New Jersey 


GENETICS: Who’s Your Daddy? 

The market for high-tech DNA paternity tests is booming 

First Person: Jane Wulf on test-tube-baby swaps.... 

MEDICINE: “I Can’t Get My Breast Back” 

Was the mastectomy that made Matuschka famous a mistake? 
SCHOOLS: His Honor in the Classroom 

Some mayors take over from ineffective boards of education 
EDUCATION: The Campuses Heat Up 

With labor’s help, anti-sweatshop protests are spreading 
Unionizing: Graduate students get organized ‘ 


FASHION: An indie spirit is quietly thriving on New York City 
runways. See the world beyond Donna, Ralph and Calvin 
SPORT: David Duval and Tiger Woods face off at the Masters 
BOOKS: The success of Harry Potter is positively magical 
MUSIC: Rap’s best male solo performer...... 

TELEVISION: The Japanese do The Truman Show—for real?. 
CINEMA: Diane Lane takes A Walk on the Moon . ; 
Finally, a youth-pack movie that works. Ready, set, Go... 

10 Things to Like about teen comer Julia Stiles 

SHORT TAKES: Ibsen, Altman, Fatboy Slim 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY: Looking back at life 

Writing memoirs is more popular than ever. People are both 
finding a healing balm and leaving a legacy 

AFTERWORD: How to publish your memoirs 


YOUR MONEY: James J. Cramer likes long-term managers 
YOUR HEALTH: Christine Gorman on colon cancer 
YOUR TECHNOLOGY: Joshua Quittner rides the e-scooters 


PEOPLE: Guccione father and son; Theron makes Playboy 
ESSAY: Roger Rosenblatt on Kosovo and Auschwitz 
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You may not even know you're losing estrogen, but the symptoms of menopause — 
hot flashes, night sweats, vaginal dryness— are signs of estrogen loss. Protecting yourself 
now is important because estrogen loss can lead to future health problems like osteoporosis. 


PREMPRO CAN HELP. 


Understanding menopause and estrogen loss. 


If you're in menopause, significant changes are occurring 
within your body. The hot flashes, night sweats, and vaginal 
dryness you may be experiencing are the signs that your 
body is producing less estrogen. Prempro can relieve these 


mptoms and hel feel 


Even if you have only mild hot flashes or night sweats, or 
perhaps none at all, you are still losing estrogen during 
menopause, and that can lead to osteoporosis, which can 
affect your future health. Many women begin to lose bone 
mass early in menopause. In fact, a woman can lose up to 
20% of her bone mass in the first 5 to 7 years after 


menopause begins, which could contribute to future fractures. 


Prempro offers proven health benefits during and 

after menopause. 

Prempro, hormone replacement therapy, is prescribed for 
women who have not had a hysterectomy to relieve the 
uncomfortable symptoms of menopause. PREMPRO is proven 
to relieve the hot flashes that can disrupt your days. It also 
alleviates the night sweats that can interrupt your sleep, 
which may leave you tired and irritable the next day. With 
Prempro, you should stop experiencing these symptoms, 
often within days of starting therapy. 


Within weeks, Prempro can ease the discomfort of 
vaginal dryness, that can interfere with sexual intimacy. 
And importantly, studies have shown that Prempro 
also helps to protect against osteoporosis, by helping 
to prevent early bone loss and reducing hip and wrist 
fractures by approximately 60%. 


Single-tablet Prempro. 


The blend of multiple estrogens in Prempro is the same 
one used in the most widely studied of all estrogen 
products. With Prempro, you can feel confident you 
are getting the same blend of estrogens that women 
and their doctors have trusted for over 55 years 
combined with a progestin in one, convenient tablet. 


There can be side effects with Prempro. 


Estrogen can increase the risk of cancer of the uterus. 
Progestin combined with estrogen, as in PREMPRO, 
reduces this risk. If you have had a hysterectomy, you 








do not have this risk. Progestins may have unfavorable effects 
on blood sugars, which may worsen a diabetic condition. 
Side effects of Prempro include blood clots, nausea, vomiting, 
breast tenderness, and abdominal pain. 


Prempro may not be right for every woman. 


When you discuss taking Prempro with your doctor or other 
health care provider, be sure to discuss your personal and 
family medical history, including any breast cancer, uterine 
cancer, abnormal vaginal bleeding, abnormal blood clotting, 
stroke, heart disease, or liver disease. You should not take 
Prempro if you have had any of these conditions. Pregnant 
women should not take Prempro because of possible risk to 
the fetus. 


Protect your health now with Prempro. 


Now, more women than ever are taking an active role in 
their own health care. If you are in menopause, there’s no 
better time to ask your doctor if Prempro is right for you. 
Taking Prempro today can relieve your uncomfortable 
symptoms, and may help protect you from osteoporosis. 
Speak to your doctor or health care provider now about 
the proven benefits of Prempro. 


Please see the important information on the following page 
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Have your periods stopped or become irregular? __ 
Have you started to experience hot flashes?__ 


Have you been unable to sleep or awakened because of 
excessive sweating?__ 


Has vaginal dryness interfered with sexual intimacy?__ 
Do you have a small frame or family history of osteoporosis?__ 


If you answered yes to any of these questions, 
you should speak to your doctor. 


PREMPRO 


(onjugded extoges/nedo progesterone cette) 


0.625 mg/2.5 mg 


PREMPRO™ Brand of conjugated estrogens/medroxyprogesterone acetate tablets. 

PREMPHASE* Brand of conjugated acetate tablets. 

This summary describes when and how to use estrogen/progestin drugs and the benefits and risks of treatment 
PREMPRO and PREMPHASE each contain a combination of two hormones, an estrogen and @ progestin. The com- 
bination of estrogen and a progestin has been shown to provide the benefits of estrogen replacement therapy while 
lowering the frequency of a possible precancerous condition of the uterine lining. This therapy is not intended for 
women who have had a hysterectomy (surgical removal of the uterus), 

Estrogens have several important uses but also some risks. You must decide, with your doctor, whether the risks 
of estrogens are acceptable when weighed against their benefits. The length of treatment with estrogens can vary 
from woman to woman. Check with your doctor to make sure you are using the lowest possible etfective dose. 

With PREMPRO or PREMPHASE therapy several menstrual-fike bleeding pattems may ooout. These may range 
from absence of bleeding to iregular bleeding if bleeding occurs, & is frequently light spotting or moderate 
Mmenstrual-like bleeding, but it may be heavy. Please discuss your bleeding pallem and set up an appropriate 
schedule for follow-up care with your physician 
USES OF ESTROGEN 
To reduce moderate to severe menopausal symptoms. Estrogens are hormones produced by the ovaries of normal 
women. The decrease in the amount of estrogen that occurs in all women, usually between the ages of 45 and 55. 
Causes menopause. Sometimes the ovaties are removed during an operation causing “surgical menopause” When 
the amount of estrogen begins to decrease, some women develop very uncomfortable symptoms, such as feelings 
of warmth in the face, neck, and chest, or sudden intense episodes of heat and sweating ("hot flashes” or “hot flush- 
€5"), Using estrogen drugs can help the body adjust to lower estrogen levels and reduce these symptoms Some 
women have none or only mild menopausal symptorrs: in others, symptoms can be severe. These symptoms may 
last only a few months or longer. Taking PREMPRO or PREMPHASE can alleviate these symptoms. If you are not 
taking hormones for other reasons, such as the prevention of osteoporosis, you should take PREMPRO or PREMPHASE 
Only as long as you need it for relief trom your menopausal symptoms. 

To prevent thinning of the bones. Osteoporosis is a thinning of the bones that makes them weaker and allows them 
to break more easily. The bones of the spine, wrists, and hips break most often in osteoporosis. Both men and women 





in women who used estrogens for iong periods of time (especially more than 10 years), or who used high doses for 
Shorter time periods. The effects of added progestin on the risk of breast cancer ae unknown. Some studies have 
reported a somewhat increased risk, even higher than the possible risk associated with estrogens alone. Others 
have not. Regular beeast examinations by a health professional and monthly self-examination are recommended 
for ail women. 

Gallbladder afsease. Women who use estrogens alter menopause are more likely to develop gallbladder disease 
feeding surgery than women who do nol use estrogens. 

inflammation of the Pancreas. Women with high triglyceride levels may have an increased risk of developing 
inflammation of the pancreas. 

Abnormal blood ctotting. Taking estrogens may increase the risk of blood clots. These clots can cause a strche, 
a heart altack, or @ pulmonary embolus, any of which may cause death or serious long-term disability, 

Excess calcium in the blood. Taking estrogens may lead to severe hypercalcemia in women with breast and/or 
bone cancer. 

During pregnancy. There is an increased risk of birth defects in children whose mothers take this drug during the 
first four months of pregnancy. Several reports suggest an association between mothers who take these drugs in the 
first trimester of pregnancy and genital abnormalities in male and female babies. The risk to the male baby is the 
possibility of being born with a condition in which the opening of the penis is on the underside rather than the tip of 
the penis (hypospadias). Hypospadias occurs in about 5 to 8 per 1,000 male births and is about doubled with 
exposure to these drugs. There is not enough information to quantity the risk to exposed female fetuses. However, 
enlargement of the clitoris and fusion of the labia may occur, although rarely. 

Therelore, since drugs of this type may induce mild masoulinization of the external genitalia of the female fetus, 
a well as hypospadias in the maie fetus, it is wise to avoid using the drug during the first trimester ol pregnancy. 
These drugs have been used as @ test for pregnancy, but such use is no longer considered sale because of possible 
Gamage to a developing baby. Also, more rapid methods for testing for pregnancy are now available. It you take 
PREMPRO or PREMPHASE and later find you were pregnant when you took it, be sure to discuss this with your 
doctor as soon as possible. 

SIDE EFFECTS WITH ESTROGENS AND/OR PROGESTINS 
In addition to the risks listed above, the following side elfects have been reported with estrogen and/or progestin use: 
© Nausea, vomiting, pain, cramps, swelling, or tenderness in the abdomen. 


Start to lose bone mass after about age 40, but women lost bone mass faster afler the menopause, Using estrogens © Yellowing ol the skin and/or whites of the eyes. 

after the menopause slows down bone thinning and may prevent bones from breaking. Eating foods that are high in © Breast tendemess or enlargement, 

Calcium (such as dairy products) or taking calcium supplements (1000 to 1500 milligrams per day) and certain types © Enlargement of benign tumors (“fibroids”) of the uterus. 
Of exercise may also help prevent osteoporosis, Before you change your calcium intake or exercise habits, it is  Imegular bleeding or spotting, 

important to discuss these Iiestyie changes with your doctor to find out if they are sale for you. Since estrogen use © Change in amount of cervical secretion 

is associated with some risks, its use in the prevention of osteoporosis should be limited to women who appear © Vaginal yeast infections. 


Susceptible to this condition. The following characteristics are clten present in women who are likely to develop 
Osteoporosis: white or Asian race, small, slim body frame, cigarette smoking, family history of osteoporosis, and 
early OF surgical menopause. 

tetas gaat ial Gificulty or burning on 
urination) associated with 
eoepietocpaipts pce 


© Retention of enpess fluid. This may make some conditions worsen, such as asthma, epilepsy, migraine, heart 
disease, o kidney disease 

© A spotty darkening ot the skin, particularly on the fang; reddening of the skin; skin rashes, 
© Worsening of porphyria 

© Headache, migraines. dizziness, faintness, or changes in vision {including intolerance to contact lenses) 

© Mental depression. 


During pregnancy. \l you think you may be pregnant, do not use any form of estrogen-containing drug. Using © Involuntary muscle spasms, 
estrogens while you are pregnant may cause your unborn child to have birth delects. Estrogens do not prevent © Hair loss or abnormal hairiness. 
miscarriage. © Increase or decrease in weight. 
It you have unusual vaginal bleeding which has not been evaluated by your doctor. Unusual vaginal bleeding can © Changes in sex drive 
be a waming sign of cancer of the uterus, especially if it happens alter menopause. Your doctor must find out the © Possible changes in blood sugar. 
Cause of the bleeding so that he or she can recommend the proper treatmenil. Taking estrogens without visiting your REDUCING THE RISKS OF ESTROGEN/PROGESTIN USE 


Goctor can cause you serious harm if your vaginal bleeding is caused by cancer of the ulerus, 

Mt you have had cancer, Since estrogens increase the risk of certain types of cancer, you should not use estrogens 
if you have ever had cancer of the breast of uterus. 

it you have any circulation problems. Estrogen drugs should not be used exept in unusually special situations 
in which your doctor decides that you need estrogen therapy so much that the risks are acceptable Women with 
abnormal blood clotting conditions should avoid estrogen use (see RISKS OF ESTROGENS AND/OR 
PROGESTINS) 

When they do not work. During menopause, some women develop nervous symptoms or depression. Estrogens 
do not relieve these symptoms. You may have heard that taking estrogens for years after menopause will keep your 
skin soft and supple and keep you ‘eeling young. There is no evidence for these claims and such long-term 
estrogen use may have serious risks. 

Alter childbirth or when breast-feeding 2 baby. Estrogen should not be used t0 try to stop the breast from filing 


if you decide to take an estrogen/progestin combination, you can reduce your risks by carefully monitoring your 
treatment 


‘See your doctor regularly. While you are taking PREMPRO or PREMPHASE, it is important to visit your doctor at 
‘eas! once a year for a checkup. I you develop vaginal bleeding while taking estrogens, you may need further 
evaluation. It members of your family have had breast cancer or if you have ever had breast lumps or an abnormal 
mammogram (breast X-ray), you may need to have more frequent Oreas! examinations. 

Reassess your need for treatment. You and your doctor should reevaluate your need for estrogens at leas! every 
Six months 

Be alert for signs of trouble. Report these or any other unusual symptoms to your doctor immediately: 
© Abnormal bleeding trom the vagina. 
© Pains in the calves or chest, a sudden shortness of breath, or coughing blood. 
© Severe headache or vomiting, dizziness, faintness, or changes in vision or speech, weakness or numbness of 


with milk after 2 baby is born. Such treatment may increase the risk of developing blood clots (see RISKS OF am or leg 
ESTROGENS AND/OR PROGESTINS). © Breast lumps. 

if you are breast-feeding, you should avoid using any drugs because many drugs pass through to the baby in the © Yellowing of the skin and/or whites of the eyes. 
milk, While nursing a baby, you should take drugs only on the advice of your health care provider. © Pain, swelling, of tendemess in the abdomen. 
RISKS OF ESTROGENS AND/OR PROGESTINS OTHER INFORMATION 


Cancer of the uterus. If you use any drug which contains estrogen, it is important to visit your doctor regularly and 
feport any unusual vaginal bleeding right away. Vaginal bieeding alter menopause may be 2 warning sign of uterine 
cancer, Your doctor should evaluate any unusual vaginal bleeding to find out the cause The risk of cancer of the 
Uferus increases when estrogens are used alone, the longer they are used, and when larger doses ave taken. There is 2 
higher risk of cancer of the uterus i! you are overweight, diabetic, or have high blood pressure. 

The hormone combination you will be taking contains estrogen and progestin. This combination has been shown 
40 provide the benefits of estrogen replacement therapy for the USES OF ESTROGENS lisled above, while reduc- 
ing the risk of 2 precancerous condition of the uterine lining (see OTHER INFORMATION below) 

Additional risks may be associated with the inclusion ot a progestin in estrogen treatment. The possible risks 
include unfavorable elects on blood tats as compared to Premarin alone, untavorable effects on blood sugars, and 
a possible increase in breast canoer risk (see Cancer of the breast, Delow). Usually, the smaller the dose and the 
shorter the duration of treatment, the more these effects are minimized. Check with your doctor to make sure you are 
using the lowest effective dose and onty for as long as you need . I you have had your uterus removed, there is no 
tisk of developing cancer of the uterus and no benelit to be gained by using a combination estragen/progestin product. 

Cancer of the breast. Most studies have not shown a higher risk of breast cancer in women who have ever used 
estrogens. However, some studies have reported that breast cancer developed more often (up to twice the usual rate) 


Estrogens increase the risk of developing a condition (endometrial hyperptasia) that may lead to cancer of the lining 
of the uterus. Taking progestins, another hormora! drug, with estrogens lowers the risk of developing this condition, 

You should know, however, that taking estrogens with progestins may have unhealthy effects on blood sugar, 
which might make 2 diabetic condition worse. Additional risks include a possible further increase in breast cancer 
risk which may be associated with long-term estrogen use. 

Some research has shown that estrogens taken withou! progestins may protect women against developing heart 
Gisease. However, this is not certain. The protection shown may have been caused by the characteristics of the 
estrogen-treated women and not by the estrogen treatment itselt. in general, treated women were slimmer, more 
physically active, and were less likely to have diabetes than the untreated women. These characteristics are known 
to protect against heart disease 

You are cautioned to discuss, in detail, with your doctor or health care provider all the possible 
risks and benefits of long-term estrogen and progestin treatment as they affect you personally. 

It you will be taking calcium supplements as part of the treatment to help prevent osteoporosis, check with your 
Goctor about the amounts recommended. 

This Summary provides the most important information about PREMPRO and PREMPHASE. It you want to read 
more, ask your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the professional labeling 
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Spender or Saver? 


Which will your child grow up to be? 


we~ 
s* 
BD 
5 Merrill Lynch research shows 
that early financial education has 
a significant impact on determining 


whether your child becomes a spender 










a saver later in life. That’s why 
Merrill Lynch has developed 
“Time To Save™,” an 
educational program that 


promotes financial literacy. 


To help you and your children learn 
more about saving and investing, 
Merrill Lynch is offering parents 
and young people a special edition 

of the best-selling game, 


Brain Quest*.” 





To get your FREE copy of the Merrill Lynch 
Money Matters edition of Brain Quest* call 
1-800-MERRILL ext. 4008 


HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT (9 Merrill Lynch 


* Limited to one per household while a pe last, must be 18 or older to order. 
Time to Save is a service mark of Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. Brain Quest is a registered trademark of Workman Publishing Co., Inc., 
and Groupe Play Bac, S.A. ©1999. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. Member SIPC. 

















PARTY: Leno, second from left, with Ashley, Naomi and Wynonna Judd 
Margaret Carison/Los Angeles 


All Wrapped Up with 
Nowhere to Go 


It’s more than dilettantism when the 


Tonight Show host's wife takes on a cause 


’M AN AVID READER OF 
PEOPLE, but until a few 
weeks ago, I didn’t know 
what Mavis Leno looked 
like. The wife of Jay Leno is an 
aggressive homebody, and for 
all the outside world knew of 
her, she might as well have 
been wrapped in a burka, the 
full-body shroud Afghan 
women are forced to wear. But 
she’s emerged to give voice to 
those very women. “Silence,” 
she says, “is killing” the women 
of Afghanistan, where the 
Taliban, an extreme faction of 
mujahedin, largely composed 
of Lord of the Flies-like boy 
soldiers, swept to power in 
1996. Women, who made up 
40% of doctors and 70% of 
teachers in the capital, were 
forced to abandon Western 


medicine. Only boys can 
to school. 


ing Women) to help grab 


So now each day Leno 
drives to the cramped offices of 
the Feminist Majority Founda- 
tion in her blue BMW in which 
the red engine light keeps com- 
ing on (she says Jay coddles 
only his vintage cars). She re- 
cruited Linda Bloodworth- 
Thomason (creator of Design- 


attention for Afghan women. 
Together, they battled compas- 
sion fatigue to mount a $150- 
per-head buffet dinner with 
more than 100 A-list names. 
Despite Leno’s spending 12- 
hour days on the phone, per- 
formers and guests were drop- 
ping out days before the March 
29 event (“You mean Sally 


opened. Lily Tomlin joked. 
Marlo Thomas introduced. Sid- 
ney Poitier spoke. All the Judds 
came. Jay’s stand-up was funny 
but surprisingly emotional 
when he came to Mavis, In a 
roomful of women, he said, it 
was embarrassing that “the 
only one crying was the guy.” 
Now’s the moment for the 
dry-eyed journalist to note that 
Jay would ordinarily be making 
late-night mincemeat out of 
himself and others present like 
Geena Davis, Kathy Bates, Loni 
Anderson and Xena Warrior 
Princess. Hollywood often sets 
itself up for ridicule. (Remember 
Jessica Lange testifying on the 
farm crisis because she played a 
farmer’s wife?) But isn’t it better 
to use your fame for something 
other than getting a table at 
| Spago Beverly Hills? Mavis has 
been criticized as misinformed 
by a tiny but noisy pro-Taliban 
lobby, whose frequent spokes- 
person is Laili Helms, the 
Afghan-born daughter-in-law 
of former CIA chief Richard 
| Helms, Its protest outside the 
| party was menacing enough so 
that Jennifer Holliday (Dream- 
girls) was too shaken to per- 
form. Helms, who lives freely 
in a New Jersey suburb, is con- 
vinced the Taliban is good for 
Afghanistan and that life is bet- 
ter now that someone is in 
charge after years of civil war. 
Well, Hitler appeared to be 
| good for some Germans too. 
But the dimmest bulb in Holly- 
wood could hardly misunder- 
stand what the Taliban is about. 
Disagreement comes only from 
oil-hungry corporations and 
relief groups fearful they'll 
be kicked out for criticizing 
the regime. There are 130 
human-rights and women’s 
groups aligned against rec- 


go 


international acceptance, they 
must treat women not as 
chattel but as people.” There's 
no religious justification for the 
behavior: the 55-country 
Organization of the Islamic 
Conference refused to admit 
the Taliban. At the party, two of 
the few reporters who have 
been in the country, Christiane 
Amanpour, the Goddess of War 
Reporting, and Diane Sawyer, 
sent tapes about the virtual 
house arrest of the female 
population. 

Anyone who doubts should 
talk to the family of the woman 
killed because her ankle 
showed as she rode a bicycle. 
Or the flight attendant on my 
plane home. I thought the glim- 
mer of recognition in her eyes 
came from watching obscure 
cable talk shows and that she 
was about to toss me an up- 
grade. In fact, Nasrin was a re- 
cent émigré who had twisted 
her schedule around to be at 
the event. Her story of brutality 
shocked me out of my fear of a 
middle seat. She’d fled here 
with her mother, leaving be- 
hind a father in prison and fe- 
male relatives plunged into the 
Dark Ages. No one has mis- 
informed her, Leno and the 
Feminist Majority look like her 
best chance to go home again. @ 














clothes and stay indoors behind 


< windows painted black “for 
° their own good.” If they show 


um 


KA 


any skin or go outside without 
a male relative, they risk death. 
Women can’t be treated 

by male doctors, yet women 


2 aren't allowed to practice 


é44They must treat women ... as people. 77 —asricur 


Field’s not coming? Well, then 
count me out”). Then, at break- 
fast on the Thursday before the 
gala, Jay told Mavis, “Guess 
who’s going to be on the show 
tonight? You are.” Her first 
(“and last,” she adds) appear- 
ance gave the event the final 
push it needed. Lionel Richie 








| CAUSE: Woman in 
a burka, 


| rigorously in 


| Afghanistan 
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ognizing the Taliban. Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine 
Albright declared that “if 
the Taliban ... wants 
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GAIN INDEPENDENCE WITH STYLE ON THE EXCITING 


VEDA YADA MEM 


Outstanding Maneuverability Indoors 
Superb Handling & Control Outdoors 
Seating Options to Meet Your Needs 
Wide variety of Jazzy models 
available 

Programmable electronics 























Your Health 
Insurance may 
help pay for 

part or all of a 
Jazzy Power 

Chair if you meet 
certain coverage 
criteria. 
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= P Jazzy 
eee Model 1103 


The Jazzy is available 
only through Authorized Pride Providers. 








For a free color brochure 


g° and the name of an Yes! | would like to know more about 
[eee § Authorized Pride Provider the exciting . 
SSS near you call: (Telephone number required.) 


Name: 
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/ Mail To: Pride Mobility Products Corp 


182 Susquehanna Ave. Exeter, PA 18643 
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THE HEALTHIEST HUMIDIFIER YOU CAN BUY 


THE FIRST AND ONLY 
HUMIDIFIER THAT DELIV- 
ERS 99.99% GERM-FREE 
WARM MIST VAPOR. 

During the winter, you're 
much more vulnerable to 
cold and flu viruses and ill- 
ness caused by such common 
household bacteria as E. coli, 
Staphyloccus aureus and 
others. Fight back with the 
GF150 Germ Free 
Humidifier™ by Sland Fin - 
the first and only line of 
humidifiers that deliver 
99.99% germ-free warm mist 
‘| vapor into the parched air 
inside your home. It is the 
only humidifier that uses ultraviolet light irradiation and steam evaporation to 
sterilize the warm water mist. No other humidifier can do that! And, because 
the GF150 is a warm mist humidifier, there is no white dust to collect on 
your furniture. The GF150 features a refill indicator light, a manual reset 
button and a super-quiet fan to deliver germ-free 
warm vapor mist quickly into the room. Runs 
for 24-hours on a single 2-gallon tank of tap- 
water. Add your favorite over-the-counter med- 
ication, and the GF150 converts to a vaporizer. 
UL-listed and backed by a 3-year limited manu- 
facturer's warranty. Prepare for the very dry days 
of winter with the healthiest humidifier you can 
buy. $779.95 ($12.95) #9290. Specia 
Introductory Offer ~ The GF 350. Same great germ-free performance as 
above but with 3.5 gallon dual reservoircapacity, humidistat, two-speed fan, 
and UV Replacement Bulb Indicator. $749.95 ($13.95) #9295. 


OUT DAMN PLAQUE 














HELPS PREVENT GUM DISEASE 
ONCE AND FOR ALL! 


Hate to floss? Introducing SoniPick™ an 
advanced flossing device powered by 
sonic frequency vibrations that does the 
job quickly, gently and thoroughly. 
SoniPick removes plaque from between 
teeth and deep within facial and lingual 
pockets where bacteria that cause gingivitis 
and gum disease hide and flourish. The 
patented SoniPick uses a single tuft of 
multiple cleaning filaments (about 25) 
vibrating orbitally at (18,000 strokes per 
minute) that fan out and whisk plaque 
away. Includes: three sets of sized cleaning 
tips — thin, medium and thick. Ideal for 
cleaning braces, bridges and dental 
implants. Best of all it's yours for a frac- 
tion of the cost of those other automatic 
flossers! Order today! $34.95 ($6.95) 
#9160 includes 30 cleaning tips, stand 
and AA battery. Replacement Cleaning 
tips (30) $72.95 ($2.95) #9170. 
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CLEANS DEEP INTO 
GUM POCKETS 


REMOVES PLAQUE 
BETWEEN TEETH 








DUSTY WORLD 


A FILTER SYSTEM 
THAT WON'T LEAVE 
YOU SNEEZING! 


A BREATH OF FRESH AIR IN A 






You could clean your 
home from top to bot- 
tom every day, and youd 
still be inundated with 
air-borne dirt, dust — 
even dreaded dust mites. 
The culprit? Your 
home's central heating 
and A/C system. Every 
forced-air system draws 
outside air into the heat- 
ing or cooling chamber before it’s distributed throughout your home. The 
system filter removes some of the air-borne dirt and dust, but far from all of 
it. Dust Control Vent Filter, placed just inside floor vents, clean the air as it 
enters a room. They trap what the system filter misses, as well as the dirt, 
dust and other pollutants residing in the duct work. Easy to install, eco- 
nomical to use, these filters are more efficient than 1” fiberglass furnace fil- 
ters. Made of hypo-allergenic poly materials, Dust Control Filters will help 
relieve allergy symptoms, remove mold, pet dander, bacteria, pollen and 
more, Change every twelve weeks for maximum effectiveness. Will not affect 
air flow. Includes Vent Scent Fragrancé”. Two drops per vent will freshen the 
air in your whole home. Dust Control Filters (set of 24) $79.95 ($4.95) 
#9280. Additional Filters (set of 12 ) $9.95 cach 

(no additional shipping and handling) #9285. 


REDUCES 
PET ODORS 








REOUCES 
ALLERGY SYMPTOMS 






REDUCES 
OUST & DUST MITES 









BEFORE 


PREPARE YOURSELF FOR THE 
ONSLAUGHT OF THE COLD AND 
FLU SEASON WITH THE NEW 
STEAM INHALER. 


Unlike old fashioned vaporizers, this 
steam inhaler wont injure delicate 
membranes, adding to your discom- 
fort. Its unique design creates a con- 
trolled, gentle stream of steam. And, 
the scientifically designed soft hood 
allows air to mix with the steam, 
allowing comfortable, natural 
breathing. The 
patented grille 
design lets you control the flow of steam precisely, 
making it safe for both adults and children. Compact 
and lightweight, it’s easy to use at home, the office or 
when traveling. Fill it with only 1,5 02. of tap water, 
and get up to 30 minutes of steam therapy. Automatic 
dual-voltage capability for use in the U.S.A. or abroad. Special Added Bonus! 
~ Six Aromatic Inhalant Pads — soothing menthol vapors to help relieve 
congestion. $49.95 ($7.95) #4050 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


800-644-8100 





Extension 
TIMECS591 


Tools For Living 
Dept. TIMECS9| 

P.O. Box 452 
Louisiana, MO 63353 
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SWEDISH SCIENTISTS GO 





UNDERCOVER 10 CREATE THE 
WORLD'S BEST BEDE 


DEVELOPED FOR NASA...PERFECTED BY TEMPUR-PEDIC...DESIGNED TO Fir YOuR Bopy... 


T empur-Pedic’s phenomenal SwebisH SLEEP SySTEM™ 
is changing the way Americans sleep. Our amazing 
bed is the future. Innersprings and air-beds are the past. 

Other mattresses are fancy on the outside. Ours is a 
miracle on the inside! Trillions of viscoelastic MEMORY 
CELLS work as “molecular springs” (see cut-away photo) 
to conform precisely to your body. 

We promise 83% better sleep! 

The thick pad that covers other mattresses keeps their 
steel springs inside, but creates a hammock effect out- 
side, This actually causes pressure points. That's why 
‘Tempur-Pedic cuts tossing and turning by 83%! 

Adjusts to fit you and your spouse. 
Our exclusive Tempiir® material uses body mass and 
temperature to selectively adjust to your exact shape and 
weight. This sleep matrix gives you total support. Its 
microporoscopic structures self-ventilating for cool, per- 
spiration-free sleep. 

Works naturally...automatically. 

The Tempur-Pedic bed utilizes no electricity, no com- 


Officially Recognized by NASA 
Our bed is living proot of NASA's contribution 
of new consumer technologies. 


our unique (patent pending) product. 


In May of 1998, Tempur-Pedic was recognized 
by NASA for technology-transfer achievement. 


© Copyright 1996 by Tempur-Pedic, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 


pressed air, no heated water. Instead, it uses natural 
principles of physics to give you the energizing “lift” of 
weightless sleep. There are no settings or controls to 
adjust...no heaters, motors, or air pumps to break. You 
do nothing but lie down on it! 


The press is giving us rave reviews! 

TV, radio, magazines, newspapers, medical publica- 
tions,..our high-tech bed is winning wide acclaim. 
DareLine NBC told all America about Tempur-Pedic. So 
did Lou Dobbs on CNN's Business Unusual, and CNBC's 
Power Lunch. The Wall Street Journal, Associated Press, 
Discovery Channel, and others have also featured our 
breakthrough sleep technology. 


<= 















tem Duty Corrcress 
sar Rocs 


a to believe it! 





' You've got to feel it 


Try it at our risk for 3 months! 
We'll set up a brand new demo bed, in your bedroom 
even remove the old bedding...and give you 3 full 
months to sleep on it. If you don't love it, we'll pick it up 
and take it back—at our expense! 

25,000 doctors & sleep clinics say ‘Yes! 
Our owners love the feeling of WEIGHTLESS SLEEP and 
the way Tempur-Pedic eases aches, pains, back prob- 
lems. Over 25,000 doctors, medical professionals, and 
sleep clinics recommend our Swedish Sleep System! 


Our free DEMONSTRATION KIT is yours for 
the asking. No obligation of any kind. 
Just call our hotline below. You'll 

be glad you did! 


ARE 


Direct-import prices 
Shipped duty-free 
Viscootests Free setup and removal 
Fergaar® Material 


base : rk eet 
4. PRES: VING 
SWEDISH MATTRESS AND PILLOW 


FREE SAMPLE FREE DEORE NO 
1-800.886.6466 


Fax to 606-259-9843 Visit our website at www.tempurpedic.com 


Tempur-Pedic, inc. 6486 Nandino Bivd. Leongion, KY 40811 
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Alive! 
c Trees 


RICAN 


continue our work to 
preserve trees and 
forests, far into the 
twenty-first century. 


tion organization, 
founded in 1875 — 


Today. 
Tomorrow. 


Bring His 


Yesterday... 


Famous & Historic Trees 


The seeds from the 


original George 
all 1-904-765-0727 for your Famous 


Historic Trees booklet or write to: 
AMERICAN FORESTS 


Yesterda 
Famous & Hist 


direct-offspring trees. Each tree in a 
complete planting kit is accompanied 
by a Certificate of Authenticity, 
attesting to its historic event. 

You can own and plant a historic tree 
and help AMERICAN ForEsTs — the 
oldest national nonprofit conserva- 


Washington Tulip Poplar have been 
hand-picked and grown into small, 


The George Washington Tulip Poplar 
is now over 200 years 


first president kept meticulous journals 
old and towers over 


In 1785, George Washington planted 
a tulip poplar at Mount Vernon. Our 
about his estate and planted many 


the Potomac River. 
Jacksonville, Florida 32219 


the graceful estate on 
8555 Plummer Road 





Today... 
Tomorrow... 
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Carolyn S. Nevin 
Hokes Bluff HS 
Hokes Bluff, AL 
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Pam Miller Sandra Smith Anne 
Seaside HS Harrison HS 
Seaside, CA Colorado Springs. CO Co 
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Mark J. Howell Betsy K. Bennett Patsy Young D Annette Michele Parrott 
Gonzaga College HS ~—_—St. Albans Schoo! Lake Mary HS Lakeside HS 
Washington, DC on, DC Lake Mary, FL Atlanta, GA 





Sandra D. Eidson Margaret W. Kendrick Cathleen V. Sanders James L. Hicks 
West Hall HS Houston County HS — Punahou Schoo Barrington HS 
Moultrie, GA Oakwood, GA Warner Robins, GA Honolulu, Hl Barrington, IL 
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Eric Kaihwan Wei Rachel Lueders 


Beverly Hi Pleasant Valley HS Vanden HS 
Beverly Hills, CA Chico, CA Fairfield, CA 















del Sol HS 
Tempe, AZ 





Thomas J. Zamora Joshua Lacsina Christina TL. Lam —_Estean Hanson Lenyoun IV Ross Fleming 
Los Alamitos HS The ¥ Amador Valley HS Horizon HS Analy HS 
Los Alamitos, CA Mon Pleasanton, CA San Diego, CA Sebastopol, CA 





Asa S. Holley Cyril M. Cordor Nichole Smith 
Middle Park HS Marietta HS Hilo HS 
Granby, CO Marietta, GA Hilo, HI 











Ten years ago, the RadioShack/Tandy Scholars 
program was created to inspire innovation, quality 
and competitiveness in mathematics, science and 
computer science. Today, I'm pleased to present 
this year's prize recipients—200 of the brightest, 
most industrious minds in America—100 students 
and 100 teachers, who are truly Champions of the 
Classroom! 


Through the RadioShack/Tandy Scholars pro- 
gram, we ensure that these students and teachers 
receive the recognition and accolades they so 
richly deserve: 


* $2,500 awards for 100 outstanding teachers 
* $1,000 scholarships for 100 outstanding students 


Recipients 


of the 
Iolo 


Prize 


Tanner Tateki Fah 
lolani 















® Certificates of Recognition to all nominees folg 
these awards, and to all high school seniors fron}h, 
participating schools who are in the top tw 
percent of their class 

















This year, we received a record number 
applications, so being selected as an awardee isih 
quite a tribute to these students who worked so 
hard and to these teachers who challenge and 
inspire their students every day. | have absolute 
faith that more great things will come from the 
brilliant minds of this year's recipients. 


° 


Nearly 83 percent of all U.S. high schools ar 
enrolled in the RadioShack/Tandy Scholars pro 
gram, which is funded by Tandy Corporation an 





Hays, KS | 








iministered by Texas Christian University. It is vital a 
at we continue to foster excellence in mathematics, i». 
ience and computer science in all schools. If your — 








hool is not yet enrolled, | encourage you to call 


—e ee RAS 
TANDY 
amas, SCHOLARS 





Leonard Roberts For more information, see our website: 
President and CEO, www.tandy.com/scholars/ 
Tandy Corporation/RadioShack or e-mail: tandyscholars@tcu.edu 
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Jon Bragdon Eric E. Hendricksor 
HS 2 Valley North H ud tHs Martin's Ep St. Croix Techracal Center Presque Isle HS 
Ity, | k voudrar ville, LA Metairie, LA Calais, ME Presque Isle, ME 


E fen Kr ress Ebert M. James Bryn 
C.R Sparks HS 





Sparks, NV 


eae 





William Bleam, J Randolph M. Brooks 
Radnor HS Dreher HS 
Radnor, PA Columbia, SC 








ISB RAS 










Valerie Ann Cropper ido Saul Preis 
Beth Tfiloh Dahan HS 
New Orleans, LA Baltimore, MD 





ft ir 


Thomas G. Haggerty  Meenakashi Gupta 









Roxbury HS Albany Academy for Girls 
Succasunna, N. Albany, NY 

M. Bo ir man Mi chael John Fork Courtney Mases 
Gibsonburg HS in HS 





OH Gibsonburg, OH Upper Arlington, OH 


RadioShack/Tandy Scholars © TCU Box 298990 © Fort Worth, Texas 76129 (817) 924-4087 © Endorsed by the National Assocation of Secondary School Principals 








Dale A. Croswell 
Camas HS 
Camas, WA 









Harlingen HS 
Harlingen, TX 


Jessica Howell 
Dominkan HS 
Whitefish Bay, Wi 


David Von Stroh 








Samuel Baker Cr 
It tasca 
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RadioShack/Tandy 
Scholars 1998-1999 


National Advisory Council: 


Bill G. Aldridge 
Educational Consultant 


Lori Arviso Alvord 
Dartmouth Medical School 


Steven F. Arvizu 
Oxnard College 


Edward G. Boehm, Jr. 
Keystone College 


Lloyd L. Bond 


University of North Carolina, 


Greensboro 


Roscoe C. Brown, Jr. 
City University of New York 








James D. Gates 
Educational Consultant 


Walter L. Gillespie 
Educational Consultant 


Arturo Madrid 
Trinity University 


Andrew W. Miracle 


Cleveland State University 


Herb A. Sang 
Educational Consultant 
William J. Saunders 


National Association of 
Black School Educators 


Donald M. Stewart 
College Board 


Waunakee, WI 


LESkk28 









John A. Thorpe 
National Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


Gerald N. Tirozzi 
National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 


(R.) RadioShack. 


RadioShack sponsors the RadioShack/Tandy Scholars 
trophy presentations at prize recipients’ sch 


ama: 
Arlington, TX 








AL 






indemar 


Newcastle, WY 


Meredith Brooke Barkley 





wey David M. Foxe 


Hamilton HS 





ussex, WI 


Sylvia A. Ware 
American Chemical Society 


Gerald F, Wheeler 
National Science 
Teachers Association 


ools, | 
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Bill Gates’ Rules 

é44The reason Bill Gates is smiling 
on your cover: not only are the new 
rules for the digital age his, but he 
also owns the playing field. 77 


JOHN M. SIMPSON 
Lakewood, Wash. 





MANY OF “BILL GATES’ NEW RULES” [BOOK 
EXCERPT, March 22] for accelerating and 
improving business transactions are very 
appropriate and useful. However, Rule 
No. 5, “Convert every paper process to 
a digital process,” is worrisome. Gates 
complains of “administrative processes 
that were too complicated and time- 
intensive.” He could even swing some 
environmentalists to this rule because it 
would reduce paper consumption. How- 
ever, the temptation to cut down on 
waste and the desire to transact effi- 
ciently cannot supersede the importance 
of having cold, hard documentation of 





highly valuable transactions. Let’s not go 
too far in risking our rights and our iden- 
tities for efficiency. 


WILLIAM B. NOEL | 


Jackson, Miss. 


MY FIRST THOUGHT UPON SEEING THE 
cover was that Gates seemed to be saying, 


“I may be getting my a%$ kicked in fed- | 
eral court, but I can still get my ‘I’m good | 


people’ mug shot on the cover of TIME, 

because I’m money!” Still, it was an 
interesting book excerpt. 

TONY TOVAR 

San Diego 





WHEN I READ BILL GATES’ RULE NO. 1, 
“Insist that communication flow through 
e-mail,” I thought, What a great way to 
run a company, and the proof is Micro- 
soft! Yet the U.S. government ruth- 
lessly pursues defendants in antitrust 
cases. Perhaps it is time for Americans 
to start investigating some of the eco- 
nomic failures in their country rather 
than the successes. 
Jim WIGLE 
Barrie, Ontario 


I EAGERLY PICKED UP YOUR MAGAZINE 
this week to get some insight regarding 
succeeding in the digital age from the 
greatest digital visionary of the 20th cen- 
tury. Imagine my disappointment when 
I read the trite suggestions that Gates 
came up with. Insist on e-mail? Study 
sales data online? My four-year-old 
nephew could have come up with such 
gems while watching Barney on the 
boob tube. Who is Gates’ target audience 
for these pearls of wisdom? 
SANJAY THOMAS 
Ottawa 


GETTING ADVICE FOR SUCCESS FROM 
Gates is like listening to Henry Ford 
before the Japanese automotive inva- 
sion. Incremental success comes from 
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S NOTHING NEW. 


The Original Celebrated 
CURIOUSLY STRONG 


PEPPERMINTS 


#¢ ALTOIDS 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


THE CURIOUSLY STRONG MINTS 


©1998 Callard & Bowser-Suchard inc. 
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studying and mimicking past success 
stories. Phenomenal success comes from 
breaking the mold created by these suc- 
cesses. My advice to my three-month- 
old son will be to study the failures of the 
once powerful dinosaurs (animal and 
business) and learn from their mistakes! 
TONY CIAMBERLANO 

Montreal 


EACH OF THE 12 RULES EXCERPTED FROM 
| Gates’ new book is a self-serving en- 
dorsement of products in which he has a 
vested interest. Persuading others to 
follow these rules will ensure the con- 
tinued success of one digital-age com- 
pany, although it is unclear exactly 
how much competitive advantage it 
will afford others. 
CHARLES MEYER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


I HAVE NOT FOLLOWED THE ANTITRUST 
case against Microsoft closely. Neverthe- 
less, as a Windows 95 user for the past 
four years, I cannot help hoping for a 
verdict, specially written for Microsoft, 
that reads, “Warning: This program has 
performed an illegal operation and will 
be shut down.” 
Curis MCINTIRE 
Big Bear City, Calif. 


YOU WILL NOT UNDERSTAND THIS BE- 
cause you apparently do not make your 
living by using Microsoft's Windows’ 
operating system, but Gates’ face clear- 
ly does not belong on the cover of 
TIME magazine. It really belongs on a 
WANTED poster. 
WILLIAM B. FANKBONER 
La Quinta, Calif. 


| To Catch a Spy? 


WEN HO LEE’S PICTURE HAS BEEN 
splashed all over the media [NATION, 
March 22], Congressmen have attacked 
the Chinese government, and Lee has 
lost his job because he came into contact 
with Chinese officials. Yet despite the 
hype, American officials have not pressed 


RULES, RULES EVERYWH 





Moses brought us Ten Commandments—good enough 
to last for millenniums. Updating for the digital age, 
Bill Gates delivered 12 others [BUSINESS, March 22], 
which begat a round of responses from TIME readers. 
Lance Ashley of Chapel Hill, N.C., restated what he 
called “Bill Gates’ golden rules for success: 1) Buy 


computer; find a large patch of grass; take off your 
jacket, tie, shoes and socks; rub your feet into the 
grass; look up to the sun; breathe!” To tech type 


Chris Mathison of Dallas, Gates’ commandments were “merely hindsight, what 
every high-tech manager already knows.” Mathison wondered, “If Bill’s a 
prophet, where’s the vision?” Observing that Gates doesn’t abide by his own 
rules, Pat Morey of Martinsville, N.J., reported, “When | went online to order 
Microsoft Internet Explorer 5.0, | was advised to allow 8 to 10 weeks for deliv- 
ery.” Bill Gates’ Rule No. 10 requires just-in-time delivery! 





DELETE 
THE GRAY. 


AND RESTORE YOUR NATURAL LOOK. 


“I'm in a competitive, youth-oriented business, and the gray kept me from fitting in. 
So | tried Just For Ment? All it takes is 5 minutes to blend away that gray. 
And bring back the look of my own natural color.” 


BEFORE 


Jimmy Chalmers uses FOR 
Medium Brown. JUST 

Full range of shades 
available in the men's 


nent 
grooming section. jy. umerr" 


| end away gy 
m 6 mb = 


www.justformen.com 
1-800-431-2610 
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Jimmy Chalmers 
Computer Network 
Service Provider 
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So natural no one can tell. 





















Supporting Your Kids? — 
Supporting Your Parents? 
















The realities of the Facing a large tuition bill? Caring for your parents? Maybe you're considering 
New Retirement. making withdrawals from your retirement plan to make ends meet. You’re 
Why are more and more part of the “Sandwich Generation,” a growing segment of Americans dealing 
Americans feeling the with this new financial challenge. At Prudential Securities, we can provide 
“Sendich Generation” the tools and advice you need to address these issues head on. 
squeeze’ 
Consider these emerging Benefit from the guidance of Call to schedule your free 
trends: a Prudential Financial Advisor. Review today. As a member of the 
fe een Prudential Securities Financial Advisors Sandwich Generation, you're 
tats children later in are highly trained to help investors plan likely to face some difficult Ia | 
life Kien ben for retirement, college and other long-term discussions about your S Miles 
9 "onger. expenses. Combining disciplined, time-tested family’s finances. Ask 
« As we enter the investment ideas and personalized financial for our complimentary ea 
next millennium, four- planning, a Prudential Securities Financial brochure Families 
generation families Advisor can help you meet your financial goals. & Money to help you 
will be the norm.’ : discuss this difficult 
« Since 1980, college Get your plans on track with subject. 


se Prudential’s 5-Point Retirement 
htion has grown Review. The process starts with one 


ve ko easy work session. Your Financial Advisor | ~ 800 -TH E = ROC K 









on average.’ will guide you through the key retirement ext. 3368 
: planning steps. Like finding the right www.prudential.com 
= Today, 0 quality asset allocation, reducing your tax 
nursing home costs liabilities or planning your estate. 
up to $200 per day.’ 


Cz Prudential 


‘Jeannette Takamura, Asst, Secretory of Aging, Dept. of Health and Human Services, before the Senate Committee on Aging, February 18, 1998. * Trends in College Pricing, The College Board, 1998 
*Guide to Choosing a Nursing Home, published by the Health Core Financing Administration—Medicare and Medicoid, U.S. Dept. of Health and Human Services, April 1996. © 2/99 Prudential Securities 
Incorporated, member SIPC, 199 Water Street, New York, NY 10292, a wholly owned subsidiary of The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


A Grand Hotel In The French Quarter. 





Hans Wandfluh, Swiss General Manager at the four-star Royal Sonesta Hotel, 
has an uncanny ability to anticipate the needs of his guests. Just one of the 
reasons this celebrated French Quarter hotel has become a New Orleans 
favorite for business or pleasure. Exciting vacation packages available. 


ry Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


Call your travel agent, 1-800-SONESTA or (504) 586-0300. 
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They Jo make em like that anymore. 


THE HISTORICAL HOUSE COLLECTION. 


\ portfolio of home designs inspired by fine old Southern residences. For 
those who want the elegance of the past...ar d the convenience of today 


$35 plus $4.50 shipping and handling. By William E. Poole Designs, Ine. 


UL AULT eL 
ry 
1-800-755-1122 Nout 


to order 
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charges against Lee because they don’t 
have enough evidence. We are ruining 
the life of a man who may be innocent, 
and we are attacking a country whose 
foreign policy has been defensive and 
nonaggressive with respect to America. 
Americans should stop and consider the 
situation before acting irresponsibly. 
J. Byron WONG 
New York City 


WORSE THAN BEING BIASED, YOUR ARTI- 
cle is racist when it implies that Wen Ho 
Lee would spy for China because he is 
Chinese. Why would Lee, a Taiwanese 








by birth, help China reclaim Taiwan? 
Obviously, you have not learned from 
your mistake in World War II when you 
mistrusted a great many American citi- 
zens because they were Japanese or of 
Japanese descent. 
VINCENT LIM 
Singapore 


PASSIONATE AUTODIDACT 


Richard Schickel’s obituary of 
director Stanley Kubrick, “Art Was 
His Fragile Fortress” (CINEMA, 
March 22], prompted a look back 
nearly 25 years to TIME’s cover 
story “Kubrick’s Last Gamble” 
about the film Barry Lyndon, starring 
Marisa Berenson. Then, and for the 
rest of his life, devotion to detail 
was the director's trademark. In 
December 1975 
TIME said, 
“Kubrick is a self- 








buildup. It is something he feels he 
must do, just as he personally 
checked the first 17 prints of A 
Clockwork Orange before they went 
out to the theaters. ‘There is such a 
total sense of demoralization if you 
say you don’t care. From start to 
finish on a film, the only limitations 
| observe are those imposed on me 
by the amount of money I have to 
spend and the amount of sleep | 
need. You either care or you don't. I 
simply don't know where to draw the 
line between those two points.’” 

















Non- drowsy 


fexofenadine HC eis 
Cnjoy lhe world around : (you. 


Non-drowsy Allegra. For seasonal allergy symptoms like sneezing, runny nose and watery 
eyes in people twelve and older. Side effects are low, and may include drowsiness, cold or 
flu, nausea or menstrual pain. Ask your doctor or pharmacist for more information. 
Available by prescription only. 


www.allegra.com |-800-Allegra. 
© 1999, Hoechst Marion Roussel, Inc. 


Please see additional important information on adjacent page. 
98250203/0267A9 





Briet Surmmary of Prescritung information as of Apré 1998 


ALLEGRA® 
(fexofenadine hydrochloride) Capsules 
60 mg 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 

ALLEGRA Is indicated for the reliet of symptoms associated with seasonal 

aBergic rhinitts in adults and children 12 years of age and older Symptoms 

treated effectively include sneezing, rhinorrhea, Rchy nose/palate throat 

Rchy/watery/red eyes 

CONTRAINDICATIONS 

ALLEGRA is contraindicated in patients with known hypersensitivity to any of 

fs ingredients 

PRECAUTIONS 

Orug Interactions 

in two separate studies, teaptenadine Iydrochioride 120 mg twice daily 

twice the recommended dose) was co-administered with erythromycin 

500 m 8 hours oF ketoconazole 400 mg once daly under steady state 
normal, healthy volunteers (N24, each study). No ditterences 




















im adverse events or QTc interval were observed when sut were admin 
stored fexofenadine fydrochioride alone or in combination with erythro 
mycin or ketoconazole. The findings of these studies are summarized in the 





tabie 


Effects on Steady-State fexofenadine Pharmacokinetics 
After 7 = of Ca-Admintstration wrth Fexotenadine Hydrochiori¢e 
120 mg Every 12 Hours (twice recommended dese) 
ia Normal Volunteers (n=24) 


tollowan 





7 AUC (0-12 
(Peak plasma (Extent of 
a SySfermc exposure) 
Erythromycin 282% +109" 
(500 mg every 8 hrs) 
Ketoconazole +135% +164 
400 mg once daity 








nechanisms of these interactions are unknown, and the potential for 
raction with other azole antifungal or macrotde ts has not been 
studied, These changes in plasma levets were within the range of plasma 
levels achieved adequate and wel-controied clinical trials. Fexotenadine 
n the pharmacokinetics of erythromycin or keloconazote 















nbal and rep y of texotenadine 
tydrocttoriée were assessed using terfenadine studies with adequate 
fexofenadine exposure (based on plasma area-under-the-curve [AUC] 
Wo evidence of carcinogenicity was observed when mice and rats 
Qrven daily oral doses of 50 and 150 mg/kg of tertenadine tor 18 and 
24 months, respectively, these doses resulted in plasma AU 
fexotenadane that were up to four times the human therapeutic 
on a 60-mg twice-daily fexofenadine Iydrochtoride dose: 

In in-vitro (Bacterial Reverse Mutation. CHO/HGPRT Forward Mutation, and 
Rat Lymphocyte Coromosomal Aberradon assays) and in-vivo (Mouse Bone 
Marrow Micronucieus assay) tests. fexofenadine hydrochionde revealed no 
evidence of mutagenichy 
In rat fertility studies, dose-related reductions in implants and increases in 
poste On lOSSeS were ODServed af Oral Goses equal to or greater than 
150 moe of terfenading; these doses produced plasma AUC vaiues of 
texotenadine that were equal to of greater than three tines the human thera 
peutic vatve (based on a 60-ng twice-daily fexofenadine Mydrochionde dose) 




























Preanancy = 

Teratogenic Effects: Category C. There was no evidence of terat 
rats Of rabbits at oral terlenadme doses up to 300 mg/kg; these doses 
produced fexofenadine plasma AUC values that were up to 4 and 37 times the 
numa therapeutic value (Dased on a 60-mg twice-daily fexotenadine 
tydrochloride dose), respectively 

There are no adequate and well-controBed studies in pregnant women 
Fexotenadine tycrochioride should be used during pregnancy ony it the 
potential benefit justifies the potential risk 10 the tetus 

Wonteratogenic Effects. Dose-related Gecreases in pup weight gain and 
survival were observed in rats exposed to oral doses equal to and greater 
than 150 mg/kg of terfenadine; at these doses the plasma AUC values of 
adine were equal to or greater than 3 times the human therapeutic 
ased on a 60-1ng twice-daily fexofenadine Mydrochionde dose) 
Wursing Mothers 

There are equate and wel-controged studies in women during lactation 
Because mai gs are excreted in human mek. cauBon should be exercised 
when texofenadine hydrochlonde ts admumustered to a nursing woman 
Pediatnc Use 

Safety and effectiveness of ALLEGRA in pediatric patients under the age of 
12 years have not been established Across well-controlled clinical trials in 
patients with seasonal allergic rhinitis, a total of 205 patents between the 
ages of 12 to 16 years received doses ranging from 20 mg to 240 mg twice 
Gaity for up to two weeks. Adverse events were siméar in this group 
compared to patients above the age of 16 years 

Geriatric Ure 

bn placedo-controfed trials, 42 patients, age 60 to 68 years. received doses 
tf 20 mg to 240 mg of fexofenadine twice daily for up to two weeks Adverse 
events were similar in this group to patients under age 60 years 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

in placebo-controlied clinical trials, which included 2461 patients receiving 
fexofenadine hydrochioride at doses of 20 mg to 240 mg twice day. adverse 
events were similar in fexofenadine hydrochloride and plac eated 
patients. The incidence of adverse events, including Growsiness, was not 
Gose related and was similar across subgroups defined by age, gender, and 
race. The percent of patients who withdrew prematurety because of adverse 
events was 2.2% with lexotenadine hydrochloride vs 3.3% with placebo. All 
adverse events that were reported by greater than 1% of patients who 
recerved the recommended daily dose of fexofenadine hydrochioride (60 mg 
twice-daily). and that were more Common with fexofenadine than placet 
are listed in the following table 

Adverse Experiences Reported ia Placedo-Controlied Seasonal Allergic 

Abinitis Clinical Trials at Rates of Greater Thas 1% 





genicity in 
















































Fexofenadine 60 mg Placedo 

Twice Daily Twice Daity 

Adverse Experience (0679) e671) 
tion (cokd, fu) 25% 15% 
16% 15% 
Dysmenorthes o3% 
NOW Saves: o” 
paps 06% 
09% 

nts occurring in greater than 1% of fexotenadine hydrochtoride 





tients (60 mg twice daily) that were more common in the 
placebo-treated group, inciude headache and throat rrtabon 

The frequency and magnitude of laboratory abnormalities were similar in 
fexofenadine hydrochloride and placedo-treated patents 

Prescribing Information as of April 1998 

Hoechst Marion Roussel, In 98250203/0267A9 
Kansas City, MO 64137 USA 
US Patents 4,254,129, 5,375.6 
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Ready To Say Goodbye 
oYour Old Car? 


CN 








Put Some Good’ 
In the Goodbye! 


Donate your used car to the National Kidney 
Foundation Kidney Cars Program. The funds 
can help save lives. We'll arrange a pickup 
and you might qualify for a tax deduction: 


I-800-488-CARS 


(> 


National Kidney 
Foundation” 


“Consult your tax advisor for details. 


What makes Teligent different 
from other phone companies? 


For starters, 
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Retirees will do anything to show 
inner-city kids the world. 


With the help of NRVC, Prudential retirees created an exciting reading program, opening 
aw ie) new wor Id ot possibilities tor inner-¢ ity kids. NRVC can also work WwW ith your retirees 
to develop volunteer projects that meet your own local needs. So call 1-888-733-NRVC today. 


You'll be amazed by w hat your retirees can do for your community. And for your company. 


I IKA, @ National Retiree Volunteer Coalition 


WWww.nrve.org This ad prov ided by 3M 








By sleeping face up, she'll have a better chance of waking up. 


Each year throughout the U.S., an estimated 3,500 infants 
die of Sudden Infant Death Syndrome, also known as SIDS. 
That's almost 10 babies every single day. 


By placing your baby to sleep face up, you may reduce 
the risk of SIDS by as much as half. 


For more information call |.888.8C].51D5. wwu.cjsids.com 


Cj FOUNDATION 
‘SDS 


} 
Face up to wake up 





They do not see 
overtime, 
weekends, 


63 pages of meticulous punctuation. 


They see black powder on their Fingertips. 

















The new HP LaserJet UltraPrecise 
toner cartridges. 


IF you're not using HP toner, you're not 
getting HP printing. 

Sharp text, sharp visuals and a sharp 
presentation can all be affected by using 
the wrong toner. Because it’s the toner 
cartridge that’s responsible for about 
70% of the printer’s imaging system. 
And only HP cartridges are specifically 
designed to work with your HP printer. 

A patented magnetic seal, finer parti- 
cles and HP standards provide the highest 
quality output you can get. And yeah, 
there’s always that reliability thing. 


Visit us at www.hp.com/go/\jsupplies 
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Expanding Possibilities 





| The Georgia” ist 
for Historic Preservation 
extends ae avis to the 


REMIERE 


TECHNOLOGIES 


=~c randstad 


staffing services® 


Retin. 


The Golf Club of Georgia 





GEORGIA 
TRUST FOR 
HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 


Celebrating 
A Quarter Century 





As we celebrate 25 
years of preservation 
in Georgia, we look to 
a promising future. 


The vision of the Georgia 
Trust for Historic Preservation 
is for Georgians to understand 
and appreciate the irreplace- 
able value of historic buildings 
and places and their relevance 
to modern life 


We envision Georgians who 
promote careful stewardship 
and active use of these diverse 
resources and recognize the 
economic and social benefits 
of preservation. 


We envision communities 
where new development 
complements and reinforces 
thriving downtowns and 
historic neighborhoods, 
contributing to a healthy 
and enriched humane 
environment. 











IF NAZI GERMANY AND THE FORMER SOVI- 
et Union were the monsters of the 20th 


century, China has all the makings of | 


becoming the monster of the 21st centu- 
ry. The Chinese government steals tech- 
nology from the U.S., sells arms and 
technology illegally to other countries, 


violates human rights with impunity, | 


amasses nuclear weapons, continues to 
occupy Tibet and threatens Taiwan's 


safety and security. Yet it always gets a | 
sweetheart deal from the U.S. and is | 


crowned a most favored nation. By the 

time we finally wake up, the monster will 
have emerged full-fledged. 

CHARLES PUTHOTA 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


IS WEN HO LEE THE 1999 DREYFUS OF 
the U.S.? 

Tui Do 

Kingsport, Tenn. 


Battle of the Sprawl 


TIME POINTED TO USEFUL STRATEGIES FOR 
halting urban sprawl [NATION, March 22]. 
Important as these are, none will stop 
the sprawl steamroller without another 
essential element—reform of the proper- 
ty tax. This tax inflates land prices and 
spurs nonuse and abuse of city sites, 


| driving development out into forests and 
fields. It raises your taxes when you build 
and maintain homes or stores but lowers 
them if you let properties decay. These 
pocketbook incentives for destroying 
communities are a prime cause of the 
out-migration that fuels sprawls. 
WALTER RYBECK 
Kensington, Md. 


AS A FARMER, I SHARE THE CONCERNS OF 
those who face losing their farms to 
development. I certainly understand the 
temptation and the frequent financial 
need to take the money and run. This 
issue, however, has an important ele- 
ment not mentioned in your article. Too 
often it is the best land that is developed. 
For food and fiber production, all land 
was not created equal. If our production 








from land is going to be forced into more 

intensively farmed areas, it is in the 

interest of all to keep the best land in 

production and manage development 
with that in mind. 

DwIcut R. CHERRY 

Willard, Ohio 


Monica Loose Lips 


THE PROSTITUTES AT A LEGAL BROTHEL IN 
southern Nevada, where I served as 
madam for five years, hooted at the absur- 
dity of Monica’s claim that “telling 10 peo- 
ple [of her affair with the President] was 
being pretty discreet” [NATION, March 
15]. Girls who work in legal brothels 
entertain some pretty high-powered men 
whose names are instantly recognizable. 
The anonymity of the men who enter the 


MONICA MANIA DOES A FADEOUT 


Many readers wrote us to report that they were sick of reading about Monica 
Lewinsky. Jackie Ladwein of Fennville, Mich., demanded, “Will you please drop 
Monica now that she’s made your cover [NATION, March 15)!" Judging by the 
mail counts, it appears that, at last, Monica mania is indeed waning: 


Aug. 31, 1998, Bill Talks ..... 


March 15, 1999, Monica Talks .....00sseseeeee 











Feb. 2, 1998, Monica & Bill .....ccccsssesseeseersecersees cocssccvececessccscesscees SpLSR 

















BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED. 
POWERFULLY BUILT. 
ee 


WN, The GMC Yukon Denali is the great-great-grandchild of trucks that helped win 
et | 
on | —— <i | 


wars, put out fires, and break the sound barrier. Not the typical stuff of a luxury 


sport utility vehicle. But add to that four seats with heated, leather seating surfaces, a Bose’ Acoustimass 


er 
| el a aa eel 


audio system, refined suspension, anda powerful 255-horsepower Vortec V8 engine, 


) 
i 


and you have a new height of luxury. ( tall 1-888-GMC-DENALI or www.denali.gme.com. Do one thing. Doit well 











brothel is sacrosanct. No professional 
brothel prostitute reveals the identity of 
any of her clients, regardless of their sta- 
tus or celebrity. A prostitute’s commit- 
ment to total discretion is a prerequisite 
to her employment. In my tell-all book 
about Sheri’s Ranch, the brothel where I 
was madam, I gave readers a fly-on-the- 
wall view of brothel activities. I did not 
reveal the identity of the clients. No 
promise of financial gain could have per- 
suaded me otherwise. Interesting, isn’t 
it, that professional prostitutes have 
more integrity than Monica, whose loose 
lips almost sank the ship of state? 
LoRA SHANER 
Pahrump, Nev. 


Hail to the Yankee Clipper 


MY EYES WERE DAMP WHEN I FINISHED 
the eloquent and touching piece by Paul 
Gray on Joe D. [Sport, March 22], truly an 
American legend and icon. The sports 
aura in which DiMaggio flourished is 
apparently gone forever. 
NorMaN R. KIRK 
Etobicoke, Ontario 


BACK IN THE MID-’60S, MY DAD TOOK ME 


to Joe’s restaurant in San Francisco. | 


Somehow Dad sneaked away and asked 





TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 
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DiMaggio if he’d come talk to me. I will 
never forget that moment when Joltin’ 
Joe sat down with a 10-year-old ballplay- 
er to talk about baseball and give me his 
autograph. This middle-aged man is still 
deeply touched that the great Joe Di- 
Maggio would take that time with me, 
and no doubt thousands of other young 
men. To me, that will always be the mea- 
sure of his greatness. 
Gary DEWITT 
Tahoe Vista, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Maguzine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-8949. 
x should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity 
Or space. 

Our E-mail address is Letters@time.com 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and BACK ISSUES 
For subscription queries or to order back issues, call TIME 
Customer Service at 1-800-843-TIME. 


REPRINTS and PERMISSIONS 

For custom reprints (minimum order 1,000), please call 
212-522-1779 or E-mail reprints@time.com. To request 
permission to make photocopies, call 1-800-311-TIME 


and request document 1000. A form will be faxed to you 
automatically. 
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If You're Trying To Lower 

Your Cholesterol, But 
Your Numbers Still | 
Come Up High... 
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...- Ask Your Doctor 
For The Low Down 
On LIPITOR: 


TAKE YOUR BAD CHOLESTEROL LIPITOR IS GENERALLY 
NUMBERS TO NEW LOWS. WELL TOLERATED. 
LIPITOR (atorvastatin calcium), in combination Side effects are usually mild and 
with diet and exercise, was proven in clinical temporary. In clinical studies, less 
studies to reduce LDL “bad” cholesterol by than 2% of patients had to stop 
39%-60%. See chart at right. taking LIPITOR because of adverse 





_ LIPITOR also significantly _ effects. If you take LIPITOR, tell your | “I’ve Trieo For YEARS TO 


lowers total cholesterol doctor about any unusual muscle ph ir CHOLESTEROL — 
and triglycerides while pain or weakness, as this could pr y pales ylang 
raising HDL “good” be a sign of serious side effects. 200 — ar Last!” 





cholesterol. And LIPITOR 
is taken only once a day, Topay LipITOR IS PRESCRIBED 


at any time of day, with MORE THAN ANY OTHER CHOLESTEROL 














“DIET AND EXERCISE JUST | or without food. MEDICATION. 
WEREN T DOING IT — BUT sas ° 
Over 4 million people have started using LIPITOR 
ONE MONTH AFTER MY 
DOCTOR STARTED ME WITH OnLy Your to lower their cholesterol. For more information 
DOCTOR about LIPITOR, please = 
or healthcare provider ask your doctor or 
knows if LIPITOR is pharmacist. Information 
for you. Some people should not take about LIPITOR and a 
R, including those with liver disease free brochure are also 
pssible liver problems, women who are available by calling 


sing, pregnant, or who may become preg- toll free, 1-888-LIPITOR. 
ft, or people who are allergic to any of the Gr viet con wiebiaiaat 
sdients in LIPITOR. It’s important to tell wrens.lipitor.com. 

‘or about any medications you are 

taking to avoid possible serious drug 

ractions. Your doctor may perform simple Please see important additional 
d tests to monitor liver function before information on adjacent page 
during treatment. 


*Results of two placebo-controlied dose-response studies 
of 10 to 80 mg of LIPITOR in high cholesterol patients. 


AariaOore 


atorvastatin Ccaictamn 
tablets 


The Lower Numbers You're Looking For 





LIPITOR® (arocvestatin Caicimn) Tabiets 
Brief Summary of Prescribing 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: Acve irver disease or unexplained persistent elevations of serum transaminases. 
Hypersensitrety to any componem of this medication. Pregnancy and Lactation: Atherosclerosis is 8 chronic 
ieee bey cap cunanped notre Insincere sents hor tittlrenan prod abet eal 
come of long-term therapy of primary hypercholesterolemia. Chotesterol and other products of cholestero! 
biosynthesis are essential components for fetal development (including synthesis of sterouds and cell mem- 
branes}. Since HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors decrease cholesterol synthesis and possibly the synthesis of 
fiat Diaseareaby Sets panaonen Sorren trees steeentes ay Sy Cates oes Atos tare aerate 
to pregnant women. Therefore, HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors are contraindicated during pregnancy and 
nursing mothers ATORVASTATIN SHOULD BE ADMINISTERED TO WOMEN OF CHILDBEARING AGE ONLY 
WHEN SUCH PATIENTS ARE HIGHLY UNLIKELY TO CONCEIVE AND HAVE BEEN INFORMED OF THE POTEN- 
TIAL HAZARDS. If the patient becomes pregnant while taking this drug, therapy should be discontinued and 
the patent apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus. 


WARNINGS: Liver Dysfunction — HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors, like some other lipid-lowering therapies, 
have been associated with biochemical sdnormalites of liver function. Persistent elevations (>3 times the 
upper limit of normal [ULM] occurring on 2 or more occasions) in serum transaminases occurred in 0.7% of 
gad pp bape agaipary~pepamalmeret wle-eycbe eset ae sor ri pee Sing 
O.6%, and 23% for 10, 20, 40, and 80 mg, respectively. One patient in clinical trials developed jaundice. 
increases in liver tunction tests (LFT) in other patients were not associsted with jaundice or other clinical 
‘signs of symptoms. Upon dose reduction, drug interruption, or discontinuation, transaminase levels returned 
to or near pretreatment levels without sequelae. Eighteen of 30 papents with persistent LFT elevations contin- 
ued treatment with a reduced dose of atorvastatin. it is recommended that liver function tests be performed 
prior to and at 12 weeks following both the initiation of therapy and any elevation of dose, and periodically 
(eg. semiannually) thereafter. Liver enzyme changes generally occur in the first 3 months of treatment with 
atorvastatin. Patents who develop increased transammase levels should be monitored until the abnormalities 
resolve. Should sn increase in ALT or AST of >3 times ULN persist, reduction of dose or withdrawal of stor- 
vastatin is recommended. Atorvastatin should be used with caution in patients who consume substantial 
quantites of elcohol and/or have @ history of liver disease. Active liver disease or unexplained 
tvens-aminase elevations are contraindications to the use of storvastatin (see CONTRAINDICAI 
‘Skeletal Mescle — Rhabdomyolysis with acute reeal failure secondary to myoglobinuria bas been reported 
with other Gs iis clans Uncemelented neigh bes bere sovertea ts eenreointe weeind poboee se 
ADVERSE ;, defined as muscie aches or muscle weakness in Conjuncton with increases: 
in creatine phosphokinase (CPK) values >10 times ULN, should be considered in any patient with diffuse myal- 
gias, muscle tenderness or weakness, and/or marked elevation of CPK. Patients should be advised to report 
promptly unexplained muscle pain, tenderness or weakness, particularly it accompanied by malaise or fever 
Atorvastatin therapy should be discontinued i markedly elevated CPK levels occur or myopathy ts diagnosed 
or suspected. The risk of myopathy during treatment vath other drugs in this class is increased with concur- 
rent administration of cyclosporine, fibric acid derivatives, erythromycin, niacin, or azole antitungels. 
Physicians considering combined therapy with storvestatin end fibric acid derivatives, erytwomycin, immuno- 
‘suppressive drugs, azote anttungats, or doses of niacin should caretully weigh the potential 
benefits and risks and should caretully montor patients for any signs or symptoms of muscle pain, tender - 
ness, or weekness, perticulerly during the initial months of therapy and during eny periods of upward dosage 
titration of either drug. Penodic creatine phosphokinase (CPK) determinations may be considered in such sit- 
uations, but there is na assurance that such montoring will prevent the occurrence of severe myopathy. 
——e should be temporarily withheld or discontinued in any with an acute, serious 
- wrote 9 sep edentn Laren teeny development of renal tailure 
thabdomyolysis (eg, severe acute infection, hypotonsion, major surgery, trauma, severe meta- 
Soun cedevhen end cocoate Merson tad emrennatint cotener 


PRECAUTIONS: General — Batore instituting therapy with atorvastatin, an attempt should be made to con- 
trol hypercholesterolemia with appropriate diet, exercise, and weight reduction in obese patients, and to 
treat other underlying medical problems (see INDICATIONS AND USAGE in full prescribing information). 
Jatormation for Patients — Patients should be advised to report promptly unexplained muscle pain, tender- 
ness, of weakness, particularly # accompanied by malaise or fever. Drug Interactions — The risk of myopathy 
ew errs eecdecnaty adatom pld-weesmeenfeuniparsiiacipesyretamialy sem ergad 
fibric acid derwatives, niacin (nicotinic acid), erythromycin, azole antifungals (see WARNINGS, Skeletal 
Muscle). Antacid: When atorvastatin and Maalox* TC suspension were coadministerod, plasma concentra- 
‘tons of atorvastatin decreased approximately 35%. However, LDL-C reduction was not atered. 
Because storvestatin does not affect the pharmacokinetics of antipyrine, interactions with other drugs: 
metabolized via the same cytochrome isozymes are not expected. Plasma concentrations of 
atorvastatin decreased approximately 25% when colestipol and at were coadministered. However, 
LDL-C reduction was greater when atorvastatin and colesbpal were coadministered than when either drug 
was given alone. Cimetidine: Atorvastatin plasma concentratons and LOL-C reduction were not altered by 
coadministration of cimetdine. Digoxin: When multiple doses of atorvastatin and digoxin were Coadmines- 
tered, steady-state plasme digoxin concentrations increased by approximately 20%. Patients taking digoxin 
Lennie mocap! “ger 3 Erythromycin: \n healthy individuals, plasma concentrations of atorvastatin 
increased approximately 40% with coadmimistration of atorvastatin and erythromycin, a known inhibitor of 
cytochrome P450 2A4 (see WARNINGS, Skeletal Muscle). Oral Coadministranon ot atorve- 
Statin end an oral contraceptive increased AUC values for norethindrone and ethinyl estradiol by approxi- 
mately 30% and 20%. These increases should be considered when selecting an oral contraceptive for s 


woman taking atorvastatin, Warfarin: Atorvastatin had no clinically sk effect on prothrombin time 
when administered to patients receiving chronic wartann treatment. Function — HMG-CoA 
reductase inhib@ors interfere with cholesterol synthesis and theoretically blunt adrenal and/or gonadal 
steroid production. Clinical studies have shown that atorvastatin does not ri basal plasms cortisol con- 


centration or impair adrenal reserve. The effects of HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors on male fertility have not 
been studied in adequate numbers ot patents. The effects, it any, on the pituitary-gonadal axis in premeno- 
pausal women are unknown. Caution should be exercised ¢ an HMG-CoA reductase inhibitor is administered 
srrcownara terakch swear bosch ida dom dbelsgaty adarcanraethersepeca sears such as 
ketoconazole, spironolactone, and cimetidine. CNS Toxicity — Brain hemorrhage was seen in » female dog 
treated for 3 months at 120 mg/kg/day. Brain hemorrhage and optic Nerve vacuolston were seen in another 
female dog that was sacrificed in moribund condition after 1! weeks of escalating doses up to 280 
mg/kg/day. The 120 mg/kg dose resulted in # systemic exposure approximately 16 times the human plasma 
eres-under-the-curve (AUC, 0-24 hours) besed on the maximum human dose af 80 mg/day A single tonic con- 
vulsion wes seen in each of 2 male dogs (one treated at 10 mg/kg/day and one at 120 mg/kg/day) ins 
2-year study. No CNS lesions have been observed in mice after chronic treatment for up to 2 years at doses 
up to 400 mg/kg/day or in rats at doses up to 100 mg/kg/day. These doses were 6 to 11 times (mouse) and 8 to 
16 times (rat} the human AUC (0-24) based on the maximum recomenended human dose of 80 mg/day. CNS 
vascular lesions, cherecterized by perivascular hemorrhages, edema, and mononuclear cell infiltration of 
perivascular spaces, have been observed in dogs treated with other members of this class. A chemically 
simvlar drug in this class produced opde nerve degeneration (Waterian wrrelnre daca er pelt 
picsrrlareey oa dates pereualexpardahhrentvey luced plasma drug levels about 30 
times higher than the mean drug tevel in humans taking the tghest recommended dose. Carcinogenesis, 
Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility — in » 2-year carcinogenicity study in rats at dose levels of 10, 30, and 
100 mg/kg/day, 2 rere tumors were found in muscle in high-dose females: in one, there was # rhabdomyosar- 
coma and, in another, there was a fibrosercoma. This dose represents a plasma AUC (0-24) value of epproxi- 
mately 16 tmes the mean human plasma drug exposure after an 80 mg oral dose. A 2-year carcinogenicity 
study in mice given 100, 200, or 400 mg/kg/day resulted in a significant increase in liver adenomas in high- 
dose males and liver carcinomas in high-dose females. These findings occurred at plasma AUC (0-24) values 
of approximately 6 times the mean human plasma drug exposure after an BO mg oral dose. /n vitro, atorve- 
statin was not mutagenic of clastogenic in the following tests with and without metabolic activation: the 
Ames test with Saimoneila typhimunum and Eschenchua coll, the HGPRT forward mutation assay in Chinese 
promerade ey lap rleiplnedapr sont cepa eo voy enapdinnerprpdan pepey tpl ey pr 
in vivo mouse micronucleus test. Studies in rats performed at doses up to 175 mg/kg (15 times 
ra bonson supine) preiocee bo chabops a aa Thare was aplasia and aspermia in the epididymis of 2 
of 10 rats treated with 100 mokg/day of atorvastatin for 3 months (16 times the human AUC at the 80 mg dose}; 
testis weights were significantly lower at 20 and 100 mg/kg and epididymal weight was lower at 100 mg/kg 


(® PARKE-DAVIS (Pfizer) 


Mole rats given 100 mg/kg/day for 11 weeks prior to mating had decreased sperm motility, spermatid head 
concantraton, and increased abnormal sperm. Atorvastatin caused no adverse effects on semen parameters, 
Sncnany toctpaay expen dle a ndnarahedlgiebolbcepnindpayet we Pregnancy. 
Pregnancy Category X — See Satety in pregnant women has not been established. 
Atorvastatin crosses the rat placenta and reaches a level in fetal liver equivalent to that of maternal plasma. 
Atorvastatin was not teratogenic in rats at doses up to 300 mg/kg/day or in rabbits at doses up to 100 
mg/kg/day. These doses resuted in muttiples of about 30 times (rat) or 20 times (rabba} the human exposure 
based on surface area (mgim’). In # study in rats given 20, 100, or 225 mg/kg/day, trom gestation day 7 through 
to lactation day 21 (weaning), there was decreased pup survival at birth, neonate, weaning, and maturity in 
pups of mothers dosed with 225 mg/kg/day. ibedy unlgha tes sacouasad on daya sind 7) fo pape of aathars 
dosed at 100 mg/kg/day, pup body weight was decreased at birth and at days 4, 21, and 31 a ener 
Pup development was delayed (rotorod performance at 100 mg/kg/day and acoustic startle at 225 

pinnae detachment and eye opening at 225 mg/kg/day). These doses correspond to 6 times (100 mg/kg) and 
Sa eimes (25 moftg) the human AUC at 80 mglday. Rare reports of congenital anomalies have been received 
following intrauterine exposure to HMG-CoA reductase inhibitors. There has been one report of severe congem- 
tal bony deformity, tracheo-esophageal fistula, and anal atresia (VATER association) in a baby born to a 
woman who took lovastatin with dextroamphetamine sulfate during the first trimester of pregnancy. LIPITOR 
potential only when such patients are highly unlikely to 
conceive and have been informed of the hazards. If the woman becomes pregnant while taking 
UPITOR, it should be discontinued and the patient advised again es to te potental hazards to the fetus. 
Nursing Mothers: Nursing rat pups had plasme and liver drug levels of 50% and 40%, respectively, of that in 
their mother’s mik. Because of the potential for adverse reactions in nursing infants, women taking LIPITOR 
should not breast-feed (see CONTRAINDICATIONS). Pediatric Use: Treatment experience in » pediatric popu- 
lation is imited to doses of LIPITOR up to 80 mg/day for | year in 8 patients wath homazygous FH. No clinical or 
biochemical ebnormaliies were reported in these patients. None of these patients was below 9 years of age. 
Geriatric Use: Treatment experience in adults age 270 years with doses of LIPITOR up to 80 mg/day has Deen 
evaluated in 22! patients. The safety and efficacy of LIPITOR in this population were similar to those of 
patients <70 years of age. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: LIPITOR is well-tolerated Adverse reacbons have usually been mild and 
transient. In controlled clinical studies of 2502 patients, <2% of patients were discontinued due to adverse 
experiences attributable to atorvastatin. The most frequent adverse events thought to be related to atorve- 
statin were consbpaton, flatulence, dyspepsia, and abdominal pain. Clinical Adverse Experiences: Adverse 
experiences reported in 22% of patients in placebo-controtied clinical studies of atorvastatin, regardiess of 
Causality assessment, are shown in the following table. 


Adverse Events in Placebo-Controtied Studies |» of Patents) 


BODY SYSTEM Placedo Alorvastan Atorvastatin Atorvastann ‘Atorvastatin 
Adverse Event 10mg Dm am BO mg 
N=2770 = N= = A 
BODY AS A WHOLE 
Infection 100 3 28 01 Mu 
Headache 1 S4 167 25 64 
Accidental Injury 0 42 oo uu cr 
Flu Syndrome 19 22 oo 25 2 
Abdomenal Pain a 28 oo ub au 
Back Pain 30 28 oo us WwW 
Allergic Reaction 26 09 28 3 oo 
Asthenie iB] 22 00 38 00 
DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
Constipation ni 2 00 25 " 
Diarrhea is u 00 uu 53 
Dyspepsia 4) 23 28 LP] 2 
Alatulence 313 u 28 uu W 
RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 
Sinusits 26 28 00 25 6 
Pharyngitis iP 25 00 uu 2 
‘SKIN AND APPENDAGES 
Rash a Ft} 28 38 W 
MUSCULOSKELETAL SYSTEM 
Atthraige iS 20 00 Ss! oo 
Myalpen uw 322 56 13 oo 
The adverse events were reported, regardless of causality assessment in patients treated with stor- 


following 
vastatin in clinical trials. The events in italics occurred in 22% of patients and the events in plain type 
occurred in <2% of patents 


Body as # Whole: Chest pain, face edema, fever, neck ngedity, malaise, photosensitivity reacton, 


mouth, rectal hemorrhage, eructation, glossitis, mouth ulceration, anorexia, increased sppetite, 
stomatitis, bélary pain, cheslitis, duodenal ulcer, dysphagia, enteritis, hemorrhage, stomach uicer, 
tenesmus, ulcerative stomatitis, hepatins, pancreatitis, cholestatic jaundice ‘System. 


above, regardless of causality assessment, include the following: anaphylaxis, angioneurotic edema and rhab- 


OVERDOSAGE: There is no specific treatment for atorvastatin overdosage. In the event of en overdose, the 
patient should be treated symptomatcally, and supportive measures insttuted as required Due to extensive 
drug binding to plasma proteins, hemodialysis is not expected to significantly enhance atorvastatin clearance. 


Consult package insert betore prescribing LIPITOR* (Atorvastatin Calcium) Tablets. 
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Over 10,000 people a week get their price at 
priceline.com. You could be next! 
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Ronald R. Rob W. Shimelle L. Victor M. Sharon F. Deborah A. Steven G. Jennifer D. 


New Jersey to Athanta Detrost to Lincoln Kansas City to Toronto Kansas City to Long Beach Houston to Boston Seattle to Chicago t Angeles to Vancouver Chicago to Des Moines 





Jan A. Harry W. Jon Mark M. Laura B. Kris L. Dennis E. Dave L. Tricia W. 


Balumore to San Jose LA to Washington Cleveland to Omuiha Ashville to San Diege Houston to Denver Nashville to Las Vega San Diego to NY Cincinnati to Deaver 





Helen S. Carol G. Peggy « Eric H. Name your own price for airline tickets, Rick B. David A. Nicholas Y. 
PA to California Pennsburg to Chicage CT to Florida hotel rooms ... and more! Phoenix to Portland Phoenix to Datlas Indkanapoles to Tampa Bay 





Kevin W. Katies Sarah T. James E. Kenneth H. Sharon P. Jackson L. — Jack « Frances W. Lisa A. 


New York hotel Knorville to Colorado Sp. Valaparaiso to CT New York hotel Boston to San Francisco Tuscon to Oakland mnipa to Kansas City Chicago to Newark 






Cathy H. Melissa D. Doug E. Leo H. Sandra C. Melanie de S. 


Kalamazoo to Hartford NY to Phoenix Nashville to Minneapolis West Palm to Dallas K.C. t Seattle Columbus to Sun Diep 


Paul K. Helen D. Paul K. Jeremy S. Mario D. Kevin« Donna L. William S. 


New York to Nashville Grand Rapeds to Las Vegas Newark to Pt. Lauderdale Sak Lake City hove! SF to Guadakajara Oneario to Lite Rock I told you it was going to be big 
really big! 


Every 45 seconds, 24 hours a day... Someone gets their price... at priceline.com! 


Airline tickets, hotel rooms. . . and more! Nowadays, everyone knows someone who named their own price at priceline.com. Now, it's your 
tum to name the price you want to pay. Priceline.com is fast and easy to use. Our airline service now sells over 1,500 tickets every day. So give us 
a try on the Web at www.priceline.com or call us toll-free at 1-800-PRICELINE (774-2354). Name your own price... what a great idea! 


1.800.priceline | priceline.com 


Name Your Own Price . . . and Save! 
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what if you didn’t have to worry about health care? 


What if there were a health plan that came up with such innovative solutions to what } ht need tomorrow, that all 
you d have to do is enjoy today? With the most comprehensive choice of doctors, hospitals and health plan options of any 


health plan in the United States? Call 1-800-244-BLUI http www.bluecares.com BlueCross® BlueShield® 
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POLICY FORUM 


Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield: Keeping 
Our Promise to 


America’s Children 
By Patrick G. Hays 





he Blue Cross and Blue 

Shield family of companies 

has served American 
communities — from big cities 
to small towns for more than 
70 years. The Cross and Shield 
signify a unique tradition of 
helping people get the care they 
need, when they need it 

A key component of this 

tradition is our leadership in 
improving children’s health. For 
decades, Blue companies have 
offered special insurance policies 
for low-income children. Now 
we have teamed up with the 
federal government to increase 
awareness about another special 
option for kids: The federally 
funded Children's Health 
Insurance Program (CHIP) 





Administered in each state, 
CHIP provides free or low-cost 
insurance for kids whose parents 
lack employment-based coverage 
but do not qualify for Medicaid 
Unfortunately, some parents are 
not aware that their children are 
eligible for CHIP. That’s why 
the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Association is spreading the 
word about a toll-free CHIP 
1-877-KIDS-NOW. 

If you or someone you know 


hotline 


needs help paying for children’s 
health insurance, please call 
1-877-KIDS-NOW today 
Together, we can keep our 
promise to America’s children. 


For more information about your local Blue Cross ary 


npany, visit www. bluecares.corr 
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Who Should Be the 
Person of the Century? 


TIME’s continuing series of special issues naming the 100 most influential 
people of the 20th century will culminate in December, when the magazine 
names a single figure as the Person of the Century. To help TIME’s editors 
decide, we are asking a select group of people to tell us whom they would 
choose. Here is a first sampler of thought-provoking suggestions. 


April 20, 1889, 


in Braunau, Austria 


Becomes Nazi 
dictator of Germany, 
proposes “Final 
Solution” to “the 
Jewish problem" 

Starts World 
War Il 

Kills himself 


ADOLF HITLER It would be awful to see his face on 
Time's last cover of the millennium, but I must conclude, 
with the greatest sadness and reluctance, that the person 
who had the most profound impact on the events of the 
20th century was also the century's most evil person: 
Adolf Hitler. The century was filled with inspirational 
leaders who advanced its most powerful idea, freedom of 
the individual—people like the two Roosevelts, Churchill, 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King Jr. But the poison 
unleashed by Hitler and his terrible contemporary Joseph 
Stalin survives. Not only must we still mourn, at century's 
end, the tens of millions who died as a result of their 
actions, but we can still see in many parts of the world, 
from Kosovo to Rwanda, murderous echoes of Hitler’s 
theories and policies, promoted through methods of mass 
communication and propaganda invented by Joseph 
Goebbels. The essence of Hitlerism—racism, ethnic hatred, 
extreme nationalism, state-organized murder—is still 
alive, still causing millions of deaths. Freedom is the 
century's most powerful idea, but the struggle is far 
from over.—Richard Holbrooke, U.S. Ambassador- 
designate to the United Nations 





MOHANDAS GANDHI is my 
choice for Person of the Century 
because he showed us a way out 
of the destructive side of our 
human nature. He demonstrated 
that we can force change and 
justice through moral acts of 
aggression instead of physical 
acts of aggression. Never has 

our species needed this wisdom 
more. —Steve Jobs, co-founder, 
Apple Computer Inc. 





Oct. 2, 1869, 
in Porbandar, India 
Begins his 
struggle for India’s 
Tale ls) slciglelcia lens) 
Helps end 


NOLDITIOD TIIGNYA 


190 years of British 
colonial rule in India 

Assassinated 
by a fanatic opposed 
to his tolerance of 
other religions 


ON! BILL 


AND SOME OTHER INTRIGUING POSSIBILITIES 


The young Chinese man who faced 
down a long row of tanks near 
Tiananmen Square on June 5S, 1989, 
personifies man’s struggle for 
freedom in a direct and personal way. 
This unknown rebel is a symbol of 
the world’s desire for freedom. 
Margret Hofmann 
Austin, Texas 


TIME once named the computer as the 
Machine of the Year [Jan. 3, 1983). 
Why not a Machine of the Century? 
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HeEST BUY] The new Century by Buick comes so well-equipped with luxuries for 
or under $20,000, it has been selected a Consumers Digest Best Buy for 
the second year in a row. Proving again you don’t have to be rich to enjoy the 
best. Go on-line and build your own virtual Century at: www.century.buick.com, 


The Best Buy Emblem is #2 registered trademark of Consumers Digest tnc., used under license. *Base MSRP $10,335. Taxes, license, 





titte fees and optional equipment extra. Prices may be higher in CA, WA, OR, 1D, CT, MA and NY. Gi999 GM Corp. All rights Te 
reserved. Century is a registered trademark of GM Corp. Buckle up, Americal For more information, call s-Boo-gA-BUICK : 
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traction control 
tire pressure monitor : 
seats six comfortably 
remote keyless entry ; 
air filtration system 
ABS brakes : 





V6 engine : 

optional six-way power seats 
oe optional dual zone climate control ’ 
: 


CENTURY» Buick GS Ni 


A luxury car for everyone. 
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VERBATIM 


44 President Milosevic 
should make no mistake: 
the United States takes 
care of its own. 7? 

BILL CLINTON, 


after three U.S. soldiers are 
captured by the Serbs 


éé They killed my 10 
brothers, and | am alone. 97 


NAXHUE ZYMI, 
refugee from Kosovo 


éé People are being forced 

out of Kosovo not by 

genocide but by war. 7? 
YEVGENI PRIMAKOV, 
Russian Prime Minister 


44 F-117A. Crashed. Low 
mileage. Foreign license 
plates. Cheap. 97 

SIGN IN WINDOW, 


main shopping street, 
Belgrade 


é4 First you’re painted into 
a corner, then you’re hung 
out to dry, and finally 
you’re framed. 77 
WARREN CHRISTOPHER, 
former Secretary of State, 
on how having 
a portrait painted om 
is like working TWO-FACED TIGER: To some of his Serb countrymen, Arkan is a macho hero 
in Washington matched with a pop-singer wife. But to NATO, he is a war criminal and his Tiger 


ee re ee militia is accused of some of the worst massacres and atrocities in the Balkans 
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WINNERS & LOSERS 


SENATOR JOHN MCCAIN GEORGE W. BUSH 
Former POW looks like a man with Almost-candidate delays opinion 
a plan. Does neat impersonation on Kosovo strikes. Does neat 
of a commander in chief impersonation of President Clinton 


SHANNON FAULKNER KENNETH KAUNDA 
Citadel's first female cadet wins President of Zambia for 27 years, 
$4 mil to cover legal fees. That but court says he’s not a citizen. 
should bring school to attention Then someone tries to kill him 


MR. BIGGLESWORTH MCDONALD'S 
“Dr. Evil's cohort named Cats Belgrade outlets closed because 
r magazine's “Cat of the Year.” of war. Reputation of French- 
Socks no longer the big meow fry diplomacy badly chipped _ 
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XEL KOESTER—SYGMA FOR TIME 
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pend fhree nig ignts bet a free 
at Days Inns. 


Now when you spend any three nights at Days Inns, between 
February 15, 1999 and May 15, 1999, you get one night at the 
movies! Take your pick from eight great videos — Apollo 13° 
Junior® and more! There’s bound to be a video the whole family 
will enjoy. And with over 1800 Days Inn locations, there’s bound 
to be a Days Inn hotel wherever you're headed. For reservations, 
call 1-800-DAYS INN¢® or visit us at www.daysinn.com. 


. Days Inns and MetLife are pleased to also provide you with a free 
MetLife copy of the Life Advice Directory of Topics with your free video 


Stays must be completed between 2/15/99 and 5/15/99. Guest must complete order form and submit with 
hotel receipts for any 3 nights plus a check or money order for $4.95 shipping & handling per video. All order 
forms must be received no later than 7/15/99. If your first choice video is not available, second choice will be 


limited. Please allow 4-6 weeks for shipment 


fulfilled. Quantities of certain titles are . 
: QUESTOR UNIVERSAL: BMG 
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MAYBE IT WAS GOING TO BLOOMIE’S 
York City’s Central Park, where the wildest 
officials believe it may have made its way 
has had increased sightings of wild coyotes 
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Last week a coyote 
things are usually on Rollerblades. Park 
into Manhattan from the Bronx, which 
. It was tranquilized and taken to a zoo. 





STRATEGIC DEFENSE 


A Really Fun Way to 
Spend New Year’s Eve 


THE NATION’S MISSILE-WARNING SPECIAL~ 
ists at the North American Aerospace De- 
fense Command in Colorado Springs are 
as worried as anyone about po-s 
tential Y2K problems, but it iss 
Russia’s defense and attack sys-2 
tems, not our own, that give thems 
the jitters. To forestall any* 
Strangelovian mishaps, NORAD 
intends to create a “joint confi- 
dence center” and has invited ta 
Russian officials to join them in ‘a 


mid-December at a scaled-down 


WITH US TODAY ON “BUSINESS 
DAY”: WEB WUNDERKIND 
DANNY WAGNER, WHO JUST soup 
HIS WEBSITE TO ATLT FOR 
$4.11 BILLION. 







NORAD 


command post. If computer screens in 
Russia go dark or mistakenly signal a U.S, 
missile launch, their team here can flash 
the word home over a hot line that it’s a 
false alarm before someone over there hits 
the attack buttons. The Russians, especially 
in light of Kosovo, have been cool to the 
proposal, but NoRAD intends to go ahead 
and build the facility, which 
could be shared with other coun- 
tries. “If they get interested 
months from now, we want to be 
ready,” explains Navy Comman- 
der DAVID B. KNOX. “It’s impor- 
tant enough that both sides are 
talking to each other to prevent 
* any misunderstanding.” 

—By Richard Woodbury/Denver 


2434/* DANNY. 
HTML? 


Cartoon by Ted Rall for TIME 


| NATION OF ISLAM 


Who Will Take Over 
From Farrakhan? 


FOLLOWING LOUIS FARRAKHAN’s RECENT 
surgery, speculation abounds about who 
will become the Nation of Islam’s next tit- 
ular and spiritual leader. Longtime Far- 
rakhan friend and adviser Akbar Muham- 
mad, the Nation of Islam’s international 
representative, who lives in Ghana, was 
in the U.S. last week to visit the hospital- 
ized Muslim leader. Muhammad told 
TIME that during Farrakhan’s four-to-six- 
month medical leave, the organization will 
be headed by the National Board of Labor- 
ers, a group chaired by Farrakhan’s chief of 
staff and son-in-law 
Leonard Farrakhan 
Muhammad. Sources 
close to the Nation of 
Islam say none of the 
candidates have the 
. requisite religious cre- 
Farrakhan denials to lead the 
Nation, including Leonard Muhammad, 
Farrakhan’s son Mustapha, 39, or younger 
daughter Donna, who is married to Leonard. 
Farrakhan’s personal physician, Abdul Alim 
Muhammad, and former N.A.A.C.P. president 
Ben Chavis, who is a recent convert to Islam 
and heads the New York mosque, have sim- 
ilar problems with religious credentials. 
Before 1993, the most likely heir ap- 
parent was Khallid Muhammad, the for- 
mer supreme captain of the Fruit of Islam, 
the Nation’s élite paramilitary security 
force, who is a gifted speaker. But he proved 
too extremist for Farrakhan and split with 
the group. —By Sylvester Monroe/Atlanta 
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COMING UP: ATLT POSTS A $4:7BiL LOSS 
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TR. Cobden 


The Bottom 10 


S$ LETTERS FROM COLLEGE ADMISSIONS OFFICES WERE 

sent out last week, I couldn’t help recalling the late 

R. Hugh (“Pat”) Uhlmann, a Dartmouth man of 

antic temperament, who used to tout a daring idea 

for taking the pressure off any college that is reg- 

ularly forced to turn away the progeny of many 
prosperous and influential citizens: Auction off the last 10 
places in the class. 

I should acknowledge that Pat, a friend of mine 
from Kansas City who was in the flour busi- 
ness, regularly had ideas that some people, 
particularly his wife, did not take com- 
pletely seriously. For instance, the deteri- 
oration of his boyhood neighborhood 
gave him the idea that, for a modest sum, 
he could buy the house he was born in and 
turn it into a national shrine. 

He insisted, though, that his auction 
plan made perfect sense. No admissions 
office, after all, claims a precise scientific 
justification for choosing the applicants 
just above the cutoff line over those below 
it. If 10 places were sold to the highest bid- 
ders, the incoming class would be virtually 
indistinguishable from a non-auction class, 10 sets of parents 
(some of them, presumably, loyal alumni) would be grateful to 
the college rather than deeply offended, and the college would 
have a bundle of cash that it could use to provide scholarships 
for worthy applicants who'd got in under their own steam. 

Lused to remind Pat that under his plan an applicant whose 
family had serious bidding potential might have difficulty get- 
ting in on the original round of uncompensated acceptances. I 
can imagine the sort of conversation some Ivy League admis- 
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sions director might have one day with, say, Bill Gates: “Well, 3 
yes, Mr. Gates, it’s true that a boy with 1600 sat scores who was : 
first in his class and the star of the football team—particularly > 
a boy with that sort of talent on the cello, not to speak of the 2 
courage and presence of mind to save six nuns from drowning § 
during a hurricane—makes a strong candidate, but before you z 
go away disappointed about your son, let me tell you about this 
little auction option we happen to have ...” 

The more I think about it, the more I realize that not 
including the children of high rollers among 
the original acceptances could add to the 

scheme’s appeal. Rich people tend to be 
thrilled by the opportunity to get into 
places that are supposedly full. It makes 
them feel important. That’s what those 

silly locker-room discussions about 
which big shot really has power come 
down to: Knicks tickets and tables at hot 
restaurants. 

I suppose Pat would argue that, as 
things stand, a lot of the money parents 
spend on getting kids into college is di- 

verted to businesses—saT cram courses, for 
instance, and expensive prep schools—that are 
clustered around the admissions process, like motels and fast- 
food joints bellying up to the edge of Disney World. Why not 
have the money go directly to the college? 

Because of the 10 applicants who'd be unfairly denied ad- 
mission, I'd have to say. I would, of course, feel square saying it. 
Pat would groan, and just to let him know that I was not com- 
pletely lacking in the imagination to appreciate an inspired 
idea, I'd tell him how much I had always admired that scheme 














for turning his boyhood home into a national shrine. bi 
STILL @ LARGE 


NAME’S THE SAME The Melissa computer 
virus made headlines last week, crippling 
e-mail systems around the nation. At the 
same time, other famous Melissas were 
engaged in more constructive endeavors. 
Actress Melissa Gilbert was shooting a 
CBS movie called Soul Collector, while 
rocker Melissa Etheridge performed at an 
event to raise awareness about the plight 
of women in Afghanistan. E! hostess 
Melissa Rivers, fresh from her marathon 
coverage of the Oscars, was at a clinic on 
horse jumping with her husband. No word 
on Melissa Manchester. 
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J Keep the camels happy 


= From an official memo: “Try to keep the 


AN 





S 
and camels can get their rest. Camels are %, a @ Lloyd Bentsen , @ 
known to be ornery, and we would like * % @ Bentsen is descendan 
them to get all the rest they need.” of Henry Wilson 
Loose lips ruin trips | © Wilson was Vice s S. Grant 
Only a handful of White House reporters President to Ulysses >: 
was allowed to accompany the Clinton Grant was head of 
women—and only on the condition that the Union ny r 

2 all private goings-on were off the record. during the Civil Wa 
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2 due to excess cargo weight. And she 











On the Road with 
Hillary and Chelsea 


AST WEEK HILLARY CLINTON CONCLUDED 
a 12-day tour of North Africa. The visit, 
she told reporters, was intended to “in- 
crease the under- 
standing” between 
Americans and 
Arabs. To advance 
this message, NOTE- 
BOOK brings you A 
First Lady’s Guide to 
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the Region: 


Don’t overpack 
The First Lady’s jet was delayed an hour 





brought only three press secretaries! 








2] ° 
noise down to a minimum so that people 4% @ Bacon i 2 


Camping’s fun; CNN’s better 
Not far from the First Lady’s desert en- 
campment were R.V.s equipped with 


showers, toilets and TVs. Coca-Cola ma- Six Degrees of Ken neth Bacon 


chines were also provided, courtesy of 
Morocco’s King Hassan II. T«: PENTAGON’S BESPOKEN SPOKESMAN __ whereby any actor can be traced to Kevin 





Try to blend Ken Bacon is getting to be the in six steps, a lot of the bad stuff that has 

At a banquet, Mrs. Clinton donned an harbinger of a lot of bad news about happened to America, or anywhere, can be 
ahrouy, a type of robe, and tahrouyt, an the Kosovo situation. And in fact, using traced to our bow-tied friend. Then again, 
ornate shawl. Chelsea wore a more mod- the guidelines of the Kevin Bacon game, he can even be traced back to Kev himself. 
est shepherd’s robe and head wrap. 
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HAIR APPARENT 

It was heads up at 
last week's Proud 
Lady Beauty Show, 
a trade expo for 
African-American 
beauty products in 
Chicago. Inspired by 
the unique 
properties of black 
hair, stylists went to 
new heights. You 
know what they say: 
It’s a curl thing. 
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SWORN IN. LUIS GONZALEZ 
MACCHI, 52, former Para- 
guayan pro-basketball play- 
er and Senate president; as 
President of Paraguay; in 
Asuncién. Macchi took over 
for impeached President Raul Cubas. 
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RECOVERING. BARBARA BUSH, 73, for- 
mer First Lady; from back surgery; in 
Houston. 


DIED. FREAKY TAH, 28, 
a.k.a. Raymond Rogers, 
member of the hip-hop 
band Lost Boyz; when a 
gunman in a ski mask shot 
him in the head as he left 
5a party; in New York City. On a 1996 
record, Legal Drug Money, the band 
members, who have acknowledged deal- 
ing drugs in the past, re- 
ferred to going straight after 
watching the shooting of a 
fellow dealer. 





DIED. GARY MORTON, 74, 
film and TV producer and 
husband of the late Lucille 
Ball; of lung cancer; in Palm 
Springs, Calif. Morton was 
a popular stand-up comic 
when he met Ball on a blind 
date. He went on to pro- 
duce The Lucy Show and 
Here’s Lucy, among others. 
The couple were married 
nearly 28 years. 
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DIED. JOE WILLIAMS, 80, jazz icon who 
sang with the Count Basie Orchestra; 
in Las Vegas. During his five-decade 
career, Williams, who in the *80s ap- 
peared on The Cosby Show as Grandpa 
Al, was known for perfect musical tim- 
ing and the intimacy he conveyed in 
his blues and ballads, most famously 
his trademark Every Day (I Have the 
Blues). Among his many honors: a star 
next to Basie’s on the Hollywood Walk 
of Fame (see Eulogy). 


DIED. LILA HOTZ LUCE TYNG, 100, first 
wife of Henry Luce, founder of TIME 
magazine; in Gladstone, N.J. A philan- 
thropist and volunteer for numerous 
New York and New Jersey cultural in- 
stitutions, Tyng was’ married to Luce 
from 1923 to 1935 and had two sons 


with him. 
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Bs $42 million Cost of 
an F-117A Stealth Fighter 
downed over Serbian airspace 


13 Number of additional F-117A 
Stealth Fighters the Pentagon 
announced are being sent to the region 


53% Portion of Americans who 
support the air strikes in Yugoslavia 


backed the U.S. air strikes against 
federal computer systems 
79% Amount of “critical” 
3,323 Systems that have 
20% Portion of 


0 . 
14% Portion of Americans who 
Iraq last December 
ee) 19.3% Amount of “critical” 
that were declared Y2K-bug 
free in August 1997 
systems that are currently declared 
to be Y2K-bug free 
disappeared from the government’s 
“critical” list in that time 
Canada that became 
a new territory, Nunavut 





12 Miles of highway stretching 
across all of Nunavut 


Washington Post; USA Today; General Accounting Office: 
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CYNTHIA JOHNSON 


When | was “Little Johnny Hendricks,” singing in Toledo, 
Ohio, in the late 1930s, JOE WILLIAMS was attracting 
attention in Chicago, where he had come up as a small 
child from “Go North” Georgia, as Joseph Goreed. 
: Though our paths didn’t cross till later, each of us 
. knew what the other was doing. After the war he 
© started sitting in with the Count Basie septet, and Basie 
hired him as a vocalist. Every Day made Joe an instant 
star. His voice was a magnificent instrument. It had 
everything—range, tone, vibrancy, sweetness—it was just 
mind boggling. He turned up the steam, made you want to get as 
much out of your voice as he did out of his. So when Dave Lambert, 










“4 A 


Annie Ross and | were experimenting with my lyricized 
versions of Basie instrumentals, | included Every Day. It 
was the hit tune of our all-time hit album, Sing a Song of 
Basie. We recorded an album with Joe and Basie, and 
then we were touring together, usually accompanied by 
jazz greats such as Sarah Vaughan, Dinah Washington 
and Ella Fitzgerald. It was during these tours that 
we became family. | remember generous, gracious Joe 
Williams would teach us how to bow collectively at the end 
of the evening. We didn’t know what we were doing, but with 
him choreographing we were precise, orderly, beautiful. 
—Jon Hendricks, founder of the jazz ensemble Lambert, Hendricks & Ross 





By Harriet Barovick, Tam Gray, Sandra Jamison, Daniel Levy, Lina Lofaro, David Spitz, Flora Tartakovsky and Chris Taylor 
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By JOHANNA MCGEARY VIENNA 


AR, WE ARE SHOCKED TO DIS- 
cover, is not a video game. Se- 
duced by the antiseptic green 


glimmers of smart bombs and 





high-altitude jet jockeys flick- 
ering across TV screens, we'd come to con- 
S(eloupilcou ier mee ilca iad cm re cmeiren 
the quick thrill of bloodless lightning victo- 
ries. This war is not like that. This war is 
the ruthless reduction of Kosovo: mass ex- 
pulsion, killing, burned villages, the oblit- 
eration of a people's identity. This war is 
American soldiers—Staff Sergeant Andrew 
Ramirez, Staff Sergeant Christopher Stone, 
Specialist 4 Steven Gonzales—captured, hu- 
miliated, perhaps tried, perhaps killed. This 
war is sophisticated supertech airplanes 
dropping tons of ordnance night after night 
that fail to stop the enemy’s rifle-toting sol- 
diers. This war is Slobodan Milosevic, clev- 
erer and crueler than planners expected, so 
far getting the better of NATO. 
Disagreements would not erupt in war, 
Winston Churchill said, unless the other 
side also believed it could win. The strong- 
man of Serbia has once again confounded 
the best-laid plans of the West by fighting 





... Was paved with good intentions—but muddled p! 
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anning. Now what? 


KOSOVO CRISIS THE WAY FORWARD 





500 American ground troops currently in Macedonia 


CAPTURED Americans 
Ramirez, Stone and 
Gonzales, left to right, 
shown on Serbian TV 








back when he was supposed to fold. He 
ceded the skies to NATO, letting the bombs 
and missiles rain down while barely acti- 
vating his air defenses. Meanwhile, on the 
ground, his army pursued two-pronged 
tactics: pushing tens of thousands of Al- 
banian Kosovars out of the country and en- 
gaging in a murderous offensive against 
the rebel Kosovo Liberation Army. 

And Milosevic seemed to be winning, at 
least by his peculiar calculus. He has foisted 
a barbarous humanitarian crisis upon his 
neighbors and the European continent. The 
sight of thousands upon thousands of dazed, 
weeping refugees fleeing for their lives into 
the region’s poorest, least stable states set off 
shock waves in the West. The states them- 
selves—particularly Macedonia and Mon- 
tenegro—trembled at the very real possibil- 
ity that Kosovo’s instability was contagious. 

The wonder weapons of air power 
looked futile against primitive “ethnic 
cleansers” with guns. The long-threatened 
bombing campaign failed to deter the rape 
of Kosovo and even appeared to be speed- 
ing it. Publicly, NaTo insisted that the blame 
for the refugee flight lay solely with Milo- 
sevic, not Western bombs. But privately, of- 
ficials offered a line that made more sense 
alongside the awful images. Military plan- 
ners lamented that bad weather, clever Serb 
tactics, White House worries about collater- 
al damage—and a reluctance to risk pilots’ 
lives—kept them from hitting at Milosevic 
as hard as they wished. And diplomats com- 
plained that the limp military effort wasn’t 
bringing the Serbs to heel fast enough. “You 
want to know the truth?” asked a senior 
State Department official who had urged a 
tougher assault against Milosevic. “We 
don’t think we've accomplished anything.” 
That frustration, in part, led NATO to speed 
up the pace of its bombing, to launch a pre- 
cision cruise-missile attack that set key min- 
istries in the heart of Belgrade aflame Satur- 
day morning, to plan a massive pounding 
over the Easter weekend and to prepare for 
a much broader campaign—one that will 
look less like a video game and an awful lot 
like conventional declared war. 

Even as it ad-libbed adjustments, the 
West, led by President Clinton, put on a 
brave face, insisting the alliance’s unity, 
patience and determination would not 
crack. “Just remember, everybody, we 
knew we were going to take some hits on 
this,” Clinton reminded his inner circle. 
“We knew this going in, so we've got to stay 
the course.” But outside the White House, 
it was hard to understand what “the 
course” now was. As bombs kept falling, 
refugees kept fleeing and Milosevic re- 
fused to budge, it was no longer clear what 
a NATO victory would look like or whether 
anyone knew how to get there. 
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1 million military meals en route to Macedonia—a month's supply 







If the U.S. and Europe were shaken by 
the slow progress of the air war, Serbs were 
solid in their defiance, and Milosevic sure- 
ly felt stronger than ever, cast as the na- 
tion’s plucky savior. The bombing effec- 
tively silenced most of his opposition, and 
he shut down or intimidated anyone else 
who still had a mind to speak out. Proudly 
painting targets on their shirts and build- 
ings, the young of Belgrade rallied for 
Slobo in the same streets and squares 
where protesters had marched two years 
ago to throw him out. Serbs who danced in 
jubilation on the wreckage of a U.S. F-LI7A 
gloated a few days later at the capture of the 
three American soldiers. That propaganda 
coup was followed by another when Milo- 
sevic appeared on television in the compa- 
ny of moderate Albanian leader Ibrahim 
Rugova—once rumored to be dead or in 
hiding. Milosevic claimed that together 
they were calling for a political solution, 
but the tape may have been old footage 
from some previous meeting. 

As Milosevic closed in on his objectives 
in Kosovo, he also turned his attention to 
Montenegro, Serbia's restive partner in the 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. The state, 
which sits between landlocked Serbia and 
the Adriatic, has refused to support Milo- 
sevic. Late last week Milosevic replaced 
the state’s top general with a loyal crony 
and threatened a military coup to unseat 
the pro-Western elected government. Mon- 
tenegrins feared they too would be en- 
gulfed in civil war. 

Through it all, Washington gave off an 
impression of disarray. The White House 
engaged in semantic jujitsu: Was this war, 
was it not? Was this genocide, was this not? 
Clinton worked hard to project the image 
of a resolute leader, but confidence was no 
substitute for answers. 

Perhaps the most astonishing reality to 
confront was that the largest NATO military 
action in the alliance’s 50-year history of- 
fered scant relief for the crude savaging of 
Kosovo. Officials doggedly insisted the 
“cumulative effect” of NATO’s bombard- 
ment was starting to tell on the Serb war 
machine. They also said the late-week 
strikes against Belgrade itself were only a 
beginning. Even though many in NATO 
were nervous about bombing a European 
capital, the images of Belgrade buildings 
on fire was the first p.r. victory for the al- 
lies—and it made them hungry for more. As 
planners unleashed a broader weekend 
bombing campaign, they still believed air 
power could keep Milosevic from sweep- 
ing the province clean of ethnic Albanians. 
But as the human tide continued to flood 
out of Kosovo, the alliance could offer lit- 
tle but grim hope that anything they were 
doing could stop it. 













MARGIN OF SAFETY: 
Refugees travel along 
the railroad tracks to 

avoid land mines 
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NATO’S OPTIONS 


With Milosevic unchecked and the 
Kosovars on the run, NATO appears to 
be stuck. What should it do now? 


£9 Send In Ground Troops 


THE POLICY: When informed by NATO 
military experts last October that up to 
200,000 ground troops would be needed 
to protect Kosovo from a Serb offensive, 
White House officials ruled out that 
option. Mindful of such debacles as 
Vietnam and, more recently, the 
televised spectacle of a dead American 
soldier being dragged through the streets 
of Somalia, Clinton does not want to 
commit ground troops to an open-ended 
conflict in a region of the world that most 
Americans still can't locate on a map. 
And NATO won't send ground troops 
without U.S. participation. 


PROS: The refugees massed at the 
borders of Macedonia and Albania are a 
reminder that air power has limits. Buta 
well-armed ground force could challenge 
the Serbs who are now laying waste to 
the Kosovar villages. Ambitious plans 
suggest that the force could repatriate 
Albanian refugees and establish an 
independent state. Less aggressive 
missions could include setting up safe 
havens within Serb-dominated Kosovo. 
Senator John McCain and Henry 
Kissinger, among others, support the 
idea of ground action. 


CONS: Pentagon officials say the roads 
into Kosovo are peppered with Serb 
antitank mines and its bridges are rigged 
with explosives. An attack across Koso- 
vo's borders could mean considerable 
NATO casualties. In addition, troops 
might not arrive before the Serbs empty 
the region of all Albanian Kosovars. 








BE 


The Nightmare Scenario 


Before a conflict, the military's job is to | 
plan for the worst case. Yet obviously the 


minds behind Operation Allied Force 
didn’t really think it would be as bad as this. 
After more than a week of NaTo air raids, 
Kosovo was still hemorrhaging victims of 
horror. Ordered out of their homes at gun- 
point, often separated from husbands and 
sons, ethnic Albanian women, children and 
old people were marched, bused, packed 
into trains. As the long columns stumbled 
into neighboring states, Serb soldiers 
stripped the refugees of passports, identity 
papers, even license plates to eradicate any 
trace of their claim to the province. No one 
knows how many have died or been killed, 
but every refugee had a tale of terror to tell. 
Milosevic seemed intent on emptying not 
just the historically sacred (and mineral- 
rich) north and central zones dear to Serb 
hearts and pocketbooks but every square 
inch of the Connecticut-size province. Even 
without confirmation of the widespread sto- 
ries of atrocity or war crimes, the brutal out- 


flow told a clear enough tale. A systematic | 


expulsion was under way that, NATO pre- 
dicted, could empty the province of its 1.8 
million ethnic Albanians in 10 to 20 days. 

Contingency planners and intelligence 
officials in Washington insist they warned 
their political bosses all along that Milose- 
vic would “cleanse” Kosovo. “We are not 
surprised,” Secretary of Defense William 
Cohen reiterated on Thursday. He and 
others say it was the very knowledge that 
Milosevic was marshaling his forces for 
just such an onslaught that helped precipi- 
tate NATO’s decision to start bombing 
March 24. “By the time our first planes 
took off,” said NATO spokesman Jamie 
Shea, “thousands of ethnic Albanians were 
already fleeing toward the borders.” 

But just as 
many officials qui- 
etly admit that no 
one predicted Mi- 


THE POLICY: 
This is NATO's 
preferred 
approach. It plans to target more sites 
in downtown Belgrade and step up 
attacks against Serb troops in Kosovo. 
PROS: Air strikes put pressure on 
Milosevic without risking heavy casualties. 
CONS: Bombing alone cannot dislodge 


Serb forces from Kosovo—or protect 
the Albanian Kosovars. 
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losevic would be so ferocious so fast. The 
clA knew as far back as last autumn that 
Belgrade was planning Operation Horse- 
shoe: when spring melted the snows, the 
Serbs would move in their tanks and ar- 
tillery to destroy the Kosovo Liberation 
Army and drive many ethnic Albanians 
| over the southern and western borders. At 
a village a day—the rate Milosevic calculat- 
ed the West would tolerate—Serbia could 
methodically eliminate the Kosovar popu- 
lation over a number of months. Analysts 
knew Milosevic would intensify his purge if 
bombing started. But they believed his in- 
tent was to crush the k.L.A. and then gradu- 
ally drive out the entire ethnic Albanian 
population. Among political decision mak- 
ers at NATO and at the White House, con- 





EH] Arm K.L.A. Troops 


z 
3 THE POLICY: Two Senators are drafting 
< a bill to give $25 million in military aid to 
= Kosovo's rebels; NATO is opposed. 
: PROS: The K.LA.’s 30,000 members 
are poorly armed. An infusion of wea- 
. pons could level the battlefield. 
CONS: Some K.L.A. com- 
manders are as thuggish as 
the Serbs. More arms could 
incite fighting within the 
K.LA. or, if the rebels gain 
the upper hand, retaliatory 
attacks on Serb civilians. 





220 us. warplanes due in theater next week, half the NATO force 





NATO STRIKES 


THE GLOVES ARE OFF 


Weather has been NATO's 
biggest foe. Still, the allies 
landed some punches. They 
bombed ministries in Belgrade 
and two key bridges, including 
the one at right, over the 
Danube at Novi Sad. Now 400 
warplanes and cruise missiles 
launched from warships and 
subs will continue the fight. 


ventional wisdom also said Milosevic 
would cave after a few days of bombing. 
That scenario seemed so convincing that 
they settled on an air campaign of gradual 
escalation, beginning with limited attacks 
and building in sufficient pauses for Bel- 
grade to capitulate. U.S. intelligence had no 
qualms about the military plan: even if 
Milosevic stepped up Operation Horse- 
shoe, they believed, he couldn't empty 
Kosovo in a week. 

But though the blitzkrieg Milosevic 
launched didn’t quite accomplish that, it 
has already remade the face of Kosovo. 
Some 40,000 regular Serb troops, special 
police, paramilitary units and ultranation- 
alist gangs tore through Kosovo “with 
complete ferocity,” says a NATO official. 


() Go Back to the Table 


THE POLICY: Milosevic 
has offered, through 
Russia's Prime Minister, 
to resume talks if NATO 
stops bombing. 

PROS: A settlement might stanch the 
flow of Kosovars from the province. 
CONS: Milosevic can't be trusted to 
keep his promises. In any case, 
what kind of settlement will NATO 
accept? Officials now hint that 
Albanian Kosovars should not be 
expected to live under Serb rule. 











“The intensity was not anticipated.” And 
now NATO is scrambling to revise its war 
plan in a race against time. “He’s working 
very, very fast,” said NATO commanding 
General Wesley Clark, “trying to present 
the world with a fait accompli.” 


The New Battle Plan 


NATO and Serbia are fighting very dif- 
ferent wars. While NATO was attempting to 
grind down Belgrade’s air defenses, Milose- 
vic was fighting the only war he really cares 
about. He refused to fire spasms of sAMs into 
the swarming skies over Yugoslavia. That 
kept NATO’s low-and-slow tank- and troop- 
killing warplanes away and confined vaunt- 
ed alliance firepower to Everest-high alti- 
tudes. In Belgrade government officials 


: Hi Target Milosevic 


THE POLICY: NATO could try to overthrow 
the Balkan leader by covert means 
PROS: “Milosevic has been the 
engineer of all the wars of post- 
— Yugoslavia,” says a senior NATO 
diplomat. Need we say more? 
CONS: The time for undermining 
Milosevic’s power from within 
has passed. The air strikes 
have done wonders for his 
image. Besides, his 
likely Successors 
aren't much better. 
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chortled that the damage to their air- 
defense systems was “minimal” despite a 
NATO expenditure of “230 grams of high ex- 
plosives per head” of every Yugoslav. Mean- 
while, Yugoslavia’s well-armed infantry 
stormed through Kosovo virtually un- 
touched. “It is difficult to say,” admitted 
Pentagon spokesman Ken Bacon, “that we 
have prevented one act of brutality.” 

While Milosevic moved fast to stay 
ahead of the impact of the air strikes, NATO 
was plagued by bad 
luck. Only about § 
half the bombing 
sorties actually 
dropped ordnance 
on targets. Some 
planes were socked 


( Pull Out 


THE POLICY: 
NATO could 
unilaterally stop 
the bombing. 


PROS: No war, no casualties. And no 
more footage of beaten-up U.S. soldiers. 


CONS: Calling it quits would leave an 
explosive situation in the Balkans and 
destroy NATO’s credibility as a post- 
cold war defense alliance. The U.S. and 
Clinton would also suffer a black eye, 
making it very difficult to build a coalition 
the next time trouble develops. 








in by bad weather; other pilots couldn't 
eyeball their prey—NarTo rules required vi- 
sual identification of a target to prevent 
civilian casualties—through the thick cloud 
cover, and returned to base with bomb 
bays still loaded. “Everybody is surprised,” 
says a White House aide, “that we're not as 
far along as we wanted to be.” 

Even as General Clark insisted he was 
not engaged in a race with the Serbs, he 
pressed Western capitals for reinforce- 
ments. Washington rushed to comply, and 
by week’s end the Pentagon had dispatched 
more F-l117A Stealths, B-52 bombers, 
Prowler radar jammers and refueling 
tankers, as well as B-1 bombers, to give NATO 


STAFF SGT. 


Christopher 


Stone, 25 


Easter halt in the assault changed the West's 
plans. “NATO is not on the Easter pause 
mode,” said a senior Washington official. 
What Washington was not altering ei- 
ther was its basic faith in air power. Even 
though all the weapons at NATO’s disposal 
seem impotent to halt the Serbs’ practical- 
ly unimpeded rampage in Kosovo, the 
White House refused to address publicly 
the question everyone else is asking: Will it 
now take NATO ground forces to defeat 
Milosevic? Plenty of American pundits and 
former U.S. officials urged Clinton to re- 
think NATO's reliance on air power alone, 


suggesting that only “boots on the ground” | 


can rescue the faltering campaign. “We’re 


Within hours after the 


news of Stone’s 


capture reached his 


tiny hometown of 


Capac, Mich., yellow 


ribbons were 


STAFF SGT. 
everywhere. “It 


Andrew 


doesn't surprise me 


SPECIALIST 4 


Steven 


Ramirez, 24 


Military service is a 


that he was on a peace- 
keeping mission,” says 
his former teacher, 

Kathy Kish. “Chris was 


Gonzales, 21 


An athlete in his 


tradition for the 
extended Ramirez 
clan, and Andy joined 
up in 1992, right out 
of high school. Now 
friends say that his 
childhood in tough 
East L.A. will help get 
him through. Says 
great-uncle Frank 
Jasso: “He knew the 
risks, and so did we.” 


a real caring kid.” 


enough aircraft for round-the-clock opera- 
tions. Top brass weighed the risks of send- 
ing in radar-visible Apache helicopter gun- 
ships that could lay down a withering 
blanket of bullets and rockets against small 
concentrations of Serb tanks and armor. 
There was also some worry within defense 
circles about a dwindling supply of Ameri- 
can cruise missiles. Defense officials report- 
ed that there were only about 100 air- 
launched cruises available, but some 2,000 
sea-launched Tomahawks remained. NATO 
political bosses—reassured perhaps by the 
impressive accuracy of the Tomahawks so 
far—agreed to widen the target base by 20% 
to include the Defense and Interior min- 
istries in downtown Belgrade, then 
scrapped the phases entirely to let Clark 
choose almost any targets he wished. Not 
even a plea from Pope John Paul II for an 
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Palestine, Texas, high 
school, Gonzales won 
a scholarship to Texas 
A&M—but gave it up a 
year later to follow his 
ambition to become a 
soldier. Said his 
mother Rosie 
Gonzales last week: 
“Steven and those 
other two soldiers 
don't deserve this.” 


in a war, and we need to allow our military 
to do what is necessary to prevail,” says 
Frank Carlucci, Secretary of Defense in 
the Reagan Administration. “If it means 
troops on the ground, then so be it.” 

Some critics charge that by forswearing 
ground troops from the start to placate do- 
mestic opinion, the Clinton Administration 
handed Milosevic his current military ad- 
vantage. “It was a terrible military state- 
ment,” said Brent Scowcroft, National Se- 
curity Adviser under George Bush. “If you 
tell Milosevic we're not going to put 
ground forces in, that makes him even 
more determined to ride out a bombing 
campaign.” As a result, the choice could 
come down to sending in ground forces or 
giving up and going home. 

As White House aides realized that 
even stepped-up air assaults might not 
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slow the Serb offensive quickly enough, a 
few began debating among themselves 
whether a ground attack should be consid- 
ered. In public the Administration careful- 
ly stops short of categorically ruling it out. 
But the talk among policymakers has nev- 
er progressed beyond the instant conclu- 
sion that “we don’t think the American 
people would support that.” Neither, they 
reckoned, would Congress. They didn’t or- 
der up contingency plans for such an oper- 
ation or even broach the subject with Clin- 
ton, who remains opposed to the idea. 

A NATO assessment last year deter- 
mined it would take up to 200,000 allied 
troops to invade and secure Kosovo. Both 


HOMETOWN SUPPORT 
Gilbert Gonzales, above, 
shows a photo of his son 
Steven during a press 
conference in Huntsville, 
Texas. Left, Melissa 
Capps ties yellow ribbons 
on a fence outside the 
city’s Texas department 
of corrections building. 





Cohen and General Henry Shelton, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, were leery 
of any such mission, especially when its < 
goals seemed vague. Now it is obvious that 
NATO could not have built up such a force # 
before Milosevic had gobbled up Kosovo. $+ 
And sending in ground forces in the face of = 5 
Serb resistance would be bloody. Moun- = 
tainous Balkan terrain makes for tougher = 
fighting than Iraq’s wide open deserts; =? 
Serbs would hold the high ground, includ- 2: 
ing passes too narrow for tanks; mines salt 
the few roads and bridges. Such pitfalls 
loom large for officers who came of age in 
Vietnam. “Part of contingency planning,” a = 
Pentagon colonel says, “is looking at op- : 
tions and ruling them out.” z 
Some planners talked instead of dis- 
patching a much smaller force of, say, | 
30,000 or so to carve out “safe havens.” But 3 
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KOSOVO CRISIS THE WAY FORWARD 





the idea carries such a negative image after 
enclaves set up in Bosnia—like Srebreni- 
ca—failed so tragically to protect civilians. 
Others suggested turning the war over to a 
proxy army of K.L.A. fighters outfitted by 
the West with effective Stinger missiles 
and antitank rockets. But U.S. and Nato of- 
ficials feared that arming one side would 
only widen the war and destabilize the en- 
tire region. By now it may simply be too 
late: on Friday Serb officials were crowing 
that they would finish mopping up the 
shattered rebel force in a couple of days. 
So that leaves the new battle plan look- 
ing pretty much like the old one. More sor- 
ties from more planes—if the weather im- 
proves—will try to rattle Milosevic by 
hitting him close to home. The classified 
guidance for this phase calls for attacks suf- 
ficient to break the will of the Serb leader. 
But some Pentagon officers wonder how 
wrecking Yugoslavia’s military headquar- 
ters will do anything to curb violence 
against the Kosovars. “The Serbs in the 
field are just thugs on a rampage,” says a 
Navy planner. “They don’t need guidance 


— 


on how to knock down doors and kill peo- 
ple.” The Pentagon is no longer talking 
about an “air campaign” of a few brisk 
weeks but a war of attrition. White House 
officials now say the air attacks could last 
another 20—20!—weeks. “We'll continue 
to degrade his forces, and he'll continue his 
ethnic cleansing,” explains an Air Force of- 
ficer. “And we'll get back to the negotiating 
table only after he’s finished.” 


Where's the Endgame? 


The task before NATO is not simple. It 
must intensify its warfare without tallying 
high Serb or ethnic Albanian civilian casu- 
alties, worsening the refugee flight or shak- 
ing jittery public support. Yet it is unthink- 
able that the alliance should not finish the 
job it embarked on. Nato would fail histo- 
ry if it left Milosevic in place and the ethnic 
Albanians in exile. 











It is certainly possible that air power | 
may yet subdue Milosevic—or that he will 
sue for peace once he has emptied Kosovo 
of ethnic Albanians. By Friday the White 
House was cheered that NATO strikes were 
cutting critical fuel supplies. But perhaps it | 
was always unlikely that one could bomb 
Milosevic into negotiating an acceptable 
political solution for Kosovo. Now it looks 
out of the question. The down-the-middle 
construct of Rambouillet that retained Ser- 
bian sovereignty over the province but gave 
self-rule to the ethnic Albanians for three 


| years seems dead. No one believes the 


Kosovars can live with the Serbs hell-bent 
on eliminating them—and no one trusts 
some of the Kosovars not to seek blood- 
thirsty revenge. The anguished children 
streaming out of Kosovo were a reminder 
that already this Serb attack has inculcated 
a new generation with visceral ethnic hate. 

Washington insists it has not dropped 
its opposition to independence for Kosovo, 
but what else, if the ethnic Albanians ever 
return, is there? Some in Washington and 
at NATO talk of making Kosovo into an allied 


BUSS TS 
ARE COMING 


In an assertion of 
his nation’s Balkan 
interests, Russian 
Prime Minister 
Yevgeny Primakov, 
left, meets with 
Milosevic in 
Belgrade. The 
Russian spy ship 
Liman, meanwhile, 
sets sail for patrol 
duty off Yugoslavia. 


“protectorate” that would require Western 
troops to escort the Kosovars back and 
stand guard inside Kosovo's borders for 
years to come. Yet any new political 
arrangement butts up against the fact that 
Milosevic has captured the kingdom. “As 
much as we wish we could stop him in his 
tracks,” says a senior NATO diplomat, “it’s 
obvious there will have to be an element of 
rollback in our future plans.” 

And Milosevic himself now represents a 
morally repugnant dilemma. As engineer of 
the brutality, he is both the man we have to | 
deal with and the man we want no dealings 
with whatsoever. Threats to charge him with 
war crimes at the Hague tribunal may feel 
good, but an indictment would disqualify 
diplomats from sitting in the same room 
with him. He may have committed too many 
terrible deeds for the West, in good con- 
science, to make political deals with him. 
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The greatest irony of this situation, of 
course, is that for a decade Milosevic was 
supposed to be the antidote for war in the 
Balkans. In deal after deal, Western diplo- 
mats worked with him whenever his false 
promises offered a cheap, if distasteful 
way out of crisis after crisis. Now we are 
paying the price for thinking he was ever a 
man the West could do business with. 

After the campaign’s first moves, 
NATO is staring at a very real possibility of 
humiliation. Milosevic can crow: he has 
expelled hundreds of thousands of ethnic 
Albanians from sacred Serb soil; he has 
destabilized his Balkan neighbors; he has 
considering the takeover of Montenegro; 
he is pushing ahead with plans for a show 
trial of the three captive American sol- 
diers. Against that, NATO’s tally looks 
meager. And the geopolitical conse- 
quences of continuing to bomb are also 
piling up: deep strains with Russia; the 


possible chain reaction of instability in 
Macedonia and Albania; and above all the 
terrible tide of human misery flooding 
out of Kosovo. In fact, for Milosevic, the 
refugees have become his most potent 
offensive weapon, distracting NATO's 
leaders as they struggle to find a way to 
deal with hundreds of thousands of dis- 
placed persons. 

To all that, Bill Clinton counsels pa- 
tience “if we expect to see this mission 
through.” NATO vows that the bombing will 
go on, day after day, week after week, until 
Milosevic cries uncle. But what if, having 
gobbled up Kosovo, he simply stops fight- 
ing and declares victory instead? How will 
patience cope with that? —With reporting by 
Massimo Calabresi/Belgrade, Ed Barnes/Podgorica, 
James L. Graft/Brussels, Thomas Sancton/Paris 
and Mark Thompson and Douglas Waller/ 
Washington 
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KOSOVO CRISIS THE INTELLIGENCE 








Sticking to the air, planners are marshaling 
more and nastier weapons to hit Milosevic 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





OW CAN WE HIT SLOBODAN MILO- 

sevic harder? Last week that was 

the key tactical question for NATO 

and U.S. war planners. The only 

measure that matters in air war is 
how many bombs are delivered on target, 
and last week’s score paled alongside the 
explosive power that rained down on Sad- 
dam Hussein’s forces during the Gulf 
War. NATO's 400 warplanes are launching 
roughly 100 strikes against Yugoslav tar- 
gets every day. But foul weather has kept 
about half those warplanes from releas- 
ing their weapons. The resulting 50 effec- 
tive daily strikes fall dramatically short of 
the 1,000 launched each day during the 
first week of the gulf conflict by 2,700 
warplanes. This week NATO proposes to 
try to close the gap. The tally still won't 
come close to the gulf numbers, but Pen- 
tagon sources say the air assault will be far 
more substantial—and lethal—than any- 
thing so far. 

For starters, clench-jawed officials 
promised an increased bomb load this 
week. “No targets are off limits that are 
involved in the repression,” says National 


HOW NATO SPIES 


IN SPACE sateuiites 


IN THE AIR avariety of aircraft, 
from the high-flying veteran U-2 to _ 
low-flying surveillance drones fly 
by remote control, zip in and around — 
Yugoslavian air space 


ON THE GROUND With no ground 


troops and few spies, NATO surveil- 
lance options are extremely limited 





Security Council spokesman David Leavy. 
Improved weather could by itself double 
the daily sortie count, and additional planes 
now en route to the Balkans will drive it 
even higher. Tacitly acknowledging their 
predicament, the allies—especially the 
U.S., which is flying more than 80% of 
the attack missions—are hurling more 
firepower at Yugoslavia. B-1 Lancers are 
letting go with 500-pounders and the 
Combined Effects Munition, a particular- 
ly macabre bomb filled with 202 tank- 
busting, flesh-shredding bomblets that 
can turn acres of land into plowed fields. 
B-2s, flying 31-hour round trips from Mis- 
souri, are dropping more discriminating 
satellite-guided bombs across wide areas 
of Serbian-held territory. 

Months of B-1 computer programming 
were compressed into less than 
100 hours last week, as Air Force 
officers and contractors crammed 
the bombers’ onboard computers with 
the latest intelligence on the radar and 
surface-to-air missiles they are facing 
over Yugoslavia. After a B-1 with the 
new software passed a critical flight test 
last Tuesday night in Florida, two B-1ls 
were ordered into action two days later. 










targets 
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THE PENTAGON'S PLAN 


| The same night the B-ls debuted, so did 


the Predator, an Air Force drone able to re- 
lay targeting and bomb-damage data to 
commanders. 

Thirteen additional F-117A Stealth 
fighters left Holloman Air Force Base in 
New Mexico for Italy over the weekend. 
It’s not a fun flight: the jets will have to re- 
fuel in air 18 times during the 14-hour 
journey. Stealth target lists include dozens 
of deeply buried bunkers in and around 
Belgrade. Though the Serbs are gloating 
that these Tito-era nuclear-bomb shelters 
are impregnable, they may be in for a sur- 
prise: the Nighthawks are specially trained 
for such missions. Navy F-18s from the 
carrier U.S.S. Theodore Roosevelt are ex- 
pected to see action. And the U.S. Army 
may get a chance to unleash its AH-64 
gunships against Serbian targets. The 
choppers could also help take out Serbian 
special-forces units operating inside Koso- 
vo—units the Pentagon is starting to be- 
lieve engineered the “snatch” of the three 
Army scouts last week. 

Guiding the allied targeting efforts is 
a constellation of electronic eyes and ears. 
At least two $1 billion improved Key- 
hole KH-12 satellites sweep 
over the region with elec- 

tro-optical cameras that 
beam photos to intelli- 
gence-processing centers. 
The problem is that the 
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"RIVET JOINT Special 
plane can 


” spot radar 


100 Nato air sorties per day thus far, vs. 1,200 during Desert Storm 





birds can’t see through the clouds that cov- 
ered Kosovo much of last week. But two or 
more $1 billion Lacrosse satellites, whose 
radar-imaging eyes can pierce cloud cov- 
er, are also sweeping the theater. They give 
the allies a peek at what’s happening on 
the ground an average of once every 180 
minutes. 

The allies need all the high-tech gear 
they can get because they’re short of spies 
on the ground. The cia evacuated its Bel- 
grade station and shuttered an outpost in 
Pristina shortly before the bombing be- 
gan. The CIA is now trying to sneak covert 


operatives back into Kosovo. But U.S. in- | | 


telligence officials say it’s a slow process 
in the face of furious Serbs and rugged 
terrain. 

In another tactical shift, NATO is now 
choosing targets for psychological impact 
as well as military utility. “We don’t want 
them to know where we're going to hit 
next,” an Air Force planner says. “We want 
to keep Belgrade off balance.” Increasing- 
ly, the allies will aim at Serbian institutions 
like the Interior Ministry that protect 
Milosevic like a suit of armor. At the Pen- 
tagon and at NATO headquarters, officials 
still see air power as an inexorable force. 
“We haven't been shaken off our game by 
all the second-guessing,” a Joint Staff offi- 
cer says. NATO spokesman Jamie Shea of- 
fers an analogy: “A snowball begins in a 
small way, but as it goes down the mountain 
it picks up more and more momentum.” 
Maybe. But right now Milosevic has the 
momentum, and the question is whether 
air power has a snowball’s chance in hell of 
reversing it. —With reporting by 
Douglas Waller/Washington 


Advanced signal- 
interception satellites 
can pick up every- 
thing from cell phones 
to radios 














CAT FIGHT: Arkan 
poses with brigade 
and mascot in 1991 


My Tea with Arkan the Henchman 


ELJKO RAZNATOVIC, A.K.A. “ARKAN,” MAY BE THE WORLD’S MOST NOTORIOUS 
Leis cleanser. In 1991, as the former Yugoslavia broke apart, his paramil- 

itary “Tigers” pioneered the terror tactics that are the hallmark of the Balkan 
wars. Last week American and British officials said he and his men have un- 
sheathed that same vengeful violence against Kosovo's ethnic Albanian popula- 
tion. And if his terrible status needed any further certification, it came from 
Louise Arbour, chief prosecutor for the International Criminal Tribunal for the 
Former Yugoslavia, who last Wednesday announced an indictment against 
Arkan for war crimes committed in the Balkans from 1991 to ’95. 

“She’s a bitch,” Arkan said last Friday night, sipping tea with me in the os- 
tentatious lobby of the Hyatt Hotel in Belgrade. “I didn’t see any Serb doing any 
crime.” As for the latest accusations, Arkan denies he has 
even been in Kosovo and declares that his soldiers are in 
training only in case NATO deploys ground troops. He denies 
that the province is being purposefully cleared of its ethnic 
Albanian population. So why are refugees streaming across 
Kosovo's borders? “Because you started bombing,” he says. 

Born in 1952 in Brezice, Slovenia, the son of a Yugoslav 
air force colonel, Arkan left the country as a teenager. Mov- 
ing across Europe for the next 20 years, he racked up a for- 
midable criminal record: his seven outstanding Interpol 
warrants include armed robbery and other crimes. In the 
"70s he became affiliated with the Yugoslav authorities, and 
by the mid ’80s he was back in Belgrade, working for the 
state security service. In the late "80s he became the leader 
of a Belgrade soccer team’s fan club, a group that was trans- 
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formed into his paramilitary unit. third wife Ceca, a 
The crimes Arkan and his men are believed to have Serb pop star 


committed in Croatia and Bosnia are chilling. In August 

1991 his troops cut their teeth by driving civilian Croats from the city of Vuko- 
var, looting and burning along the way. Arkan and his men stand accused of hav- 
ing tortured, mutilated and killed Muslims in the northeast Bosnian town of Bi- 
jeljina in April 1992. And in Zvornik that same month, his troops cleared the town 
of Muslims, extorting money from civilians for safe passage out of the hell they 
had created. 

For years Milosevic and his myrmidons insisted that Arkan acted alone. But 
Arkan has begun to hint that such may not be the case, that Milosevic did know 
about his activities. “When I was in Croatia, I was under the command of the 
Yugoslav army,” Arkan says. “In Bosnia I was under the command of the MUP 
[Interior Ministry].” The implication: he was acting under Milosevic’s orders. 

What does the future hold for Arkan? “If you are coming with the ground 
troops, I will be fighting you. If you don’t come with the ground troops, I will 
continue to do my regular life.” —By Massimo Calabresi/Belgrade 
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KOSOVO CRISIS THE REFUGEES 











As thousands of refugees pour out of Kosovo, 
the world confronts the awful cost of hate 


By ROMESH RATNESAR 


OR NEARLY HIS ENTIRE LIFE, DERVIS 

Audaja, 54, lived on the same block 

in the Kosovo city of Pec, developing 

close friendships with his neigh- 

bors, a mix of ethnic Albanians and 

Serbs. Now all that is gone forever. 
Early last week Serb paramilitary units 
drove into his neighborhood, went to the 
door of every Albanian home and gave the 
residents 10 minutes to pack their belong- 
ings and go to the Korza, the city’s main 
square. From there most of the crowd of 
15,000 were herded into the local sports 
stadium, where they spent the night in 
silent fear, half expecting to be mowed 
down in a mass execution or placed in the 
way of NATO bombs. 
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MONTENEGRO 
PROFILE A republic of Yugoslavia, it has 


638,000 people, 70% ate Montenegrin 
and 7% Albanian. 


® REFUGEES Milosevic is afgiing to oust 


his Montenegrin counterpart which 
would worsen the refugee situation. 


OUTLOOK Fewer have fled here, 


possibly suspicious of more of the 
ame. So far their fears are unfounded. 


PROFILE Europe's poorest country, with 
3.3 million people. The 95% Albanian 
majority make it the most ethnically 
receptive area. 


REFUGEES Has received the largest 
number, most via the Morina pass. 


OUTLOOK Grave. Kukes is near collapse, 
location _ 


The next morning, the Serb police told 
the Albanians they could go home safely. 
But by then most of their houses were in 
flames. Audaja’s home was already ashes; 
still, he was determined to stay in Pec. He 
moved in with relatives next door and 
asked his Serb neighbors for protection. “I 
asked them, “What have I ever done in 50 
years that would make you burn my 
house?’ They told me it was outsiders.” But 
by Tuesday, more Albanian homes were 
burning, and Serb soldiers lined the hills 
surrounding the neighborhood. Audaja, 
his trust shattered and his possessions 
gone, put his paralyzed daughter into a 
wheelchair and began walking away from 
Pec. He pushed his daughter for 13 hours 
before a truck stopped to offer them a ride. 
“In a place where your neighbors burn 
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TERRAIN OF TERROR 


your houses, there can be no survival,” 

said last week, fighting back tears as he a 
in the corner of a factory in Rozaje, Mon- 
tenegro, where some 50,000 displaced 
Kosovars passed through last week. His 
daughter was propped nearby, in clothes 
covered in dirt and soot, with no food and 
little hope. 

For the hundreds of thousands of eth- 
nic Albanians like Audaja who desperately 
fled their homes last week—traversing 
miles of winding mountain roads afoot or 
on tractors or atop mules—the world 
seemed to have come apart. By week’s 
end, according to the U.N., more than 
300,000 refugees had crossed into neigh- 
boring Albania, Macedonia and Montene- 
gro since the bombing campaign began on 
March 24, On Saturday, NATO spokesman 
Jamie Shea said at least 200,000 to 
300,000 more Kosovars were heading for 
the border. At the Montenegro boundary, 
one column of refugees awaiting entry ex- 
tended in an unbroken line of misery for 20 
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FORCED | EXODUS... In one > year, the trickle of refugees has 


+ become.a torrent. Moré than 600,000 Kosovars have been displaced; nearly 


a ? 400,000 of them are seeking sanctuary in Macedonia, Albania and 
Tefugees Montenegro. Some have driven, many have walked across the rugged 

§ mountain passes, while others have been herded onto railroad boxcars at 
\ gunpoint and dumped near the peccconian border. 
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yA required to walk from Pristina to safety in Macedonia 





the State Department, Al- 
banian men in Djakovica 
were systematically separat- 
ed from women and chil- 
dren. Thirty-three bodies 
were later found in a nearby 
river. Refugees said Serb 
forces rounded up and exe- 
cuted 150 Kosovar men in 
the police station in Kacanik. 
Kosovars who made it to the 
border had their identities 
erased by Serb border au- 
thorities, who confiscated 
citizenship papers, finan- 
cial records and car license | 
plates. 

Throughout Kosovo, the 


miles. Late last week, fearing 
internal instability, Macedo- 
nia closed its borders, with 
thousands of Kosovars still 
waiting to get in. 

What the refugees left 
behind was a Serb spasm of 
looting, terror and execu- 
tions; what they encoun- 
tered on the other side of the 
frontier was a teeming mess 
of poverty, hunger and dis- 
ease. In Rozaje refugees 
drifted through the streets, 
hungry and shell-shocked; 
some would come across 
small obstacles and simply 
stop and weep. Doctors 
scrambled to prevent the “cleansing” of the province’s 
crowding and dismal sanita- 1.8 million Albanians was 
tion from causing a tuberculosis epidemic, | go. Some refugees said they were lined up | swift and brutal. Arife Bajrami, 30, who 
but their efforts seemed of little use. “Peo- | and commanded to yell “Serbia! Serbia!” | fled to Kukes, Albania, from Izbice, in cen- 
ple don’t even have spoons, so everyone | and give the three-finger Serb victory | tral Kosovo, said Serbs told residents to as- 
eats from one bowl. Women are giving | salute. “Go to Albania. That's your country,” | semble at the local schoolyard. The Serbs 
birth next to men with TB. It is an epi- | Serb troops told a group of ethnic Albani- | demanded money from the women in ex- 
demiological bomb,” said a local doctor. | ans hiding in Mamusa, a village 22 miles | change for their lives. “They made us walk 
Added another: “This is hell.” from the Albanian border. “And say hello to | for two hours to another village, then they } 

If so, the refugees had already come | Bill Clinton. You will never see Kosovo | marched us back again, just making fun of 
face to face with the devils. In many vil- | again.” Serb paramilitary forces were said | us,” Bajrami said. “We had no food. I saw 
lages early last week, Serb paramilitaries | to have committed grisly atrocities. There | one old lady die on the road.” As she 
surrounded Albanian homes, broke down | were reports of summary executions in at | trudged along the muddy road to Albania, 
doors and ordered villagers to pack up and | least 20 towns and villages. According to | local Serbs shouted, “Your land will be ours 
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For many refugees, the route outof 
Kosovo includes a dangerous crossing 
of the’rugged mountains 
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PROFILE A fragile mix of 8 2 | 
Macedonians, Serbs and ethnic a 
Albanians-who make up 23% of the 
republic's 2 million people. 
REFUGEES Serbs have been pushing 
Kosovars here in an effort to shift the 
ethnic balance and destabilize the 
government. 

OUTLOOK Extremely grave. It has 
long surpassed its capacity to absorb 
refugees though aid is coming. 
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now! Where are your husbands? We will 
kill you all.” 

In Pristina, the Kosovo capital, black- 
masked Serb police dragged Albanians out 
of their homes, force-marched them to a 
railroad station and packed thousands into 
locked trains bound for Macedonia. Says a 
senior State Department official: “The 
numbers are staggering. We have a huge 
humanitarian disaster on our hands.” The 
roads leading out of Kosovo were trails of 
suffering. At least 500 elderly Albanians, 
too sick and weary to go on, were aban- 
doned by the roadside on the way to Roza- 
je. On Friday NATO spokesman Shea re- 
ported that a six-mile line of some 25,000 
refugees had formed on the border with 
Macedonia. “We're seeing ladies in slip- 
pers, children with no shoes and socks,” he 
said. In Albania the refugees’ dismal plight 
was further prolonged by the authorities’ 
cumbersome registration procedures. 
Even as refugees flowed over the borders at 
the rate of 20,000 a day, officials warned of 
many more ethnic Albanians still displaced 
from their homes in Kosovo, trapped in the 
killing fields and unable to make their way 
out. Last week Serb units reportedly 
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TRAINLOADS of Albanians were forced 
to leave Pristina and crowd into cars 
bound for Macedonia. Serbs emptied 
cities with masks, guns and torches 





shelled internal refugees forced into hiding 
in the Pagarusa Valley. 

Living conditions for the refugees in 
Macedonia, Albania and Montenegro are 
wretched. In Rozaje three large factories 
have been turned into human warehouses, 
and refugees have packed into the town’s 
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10 mosques. Soiled blankets are the only $ 


source of warmth. “I can’t do anything,” 


says Delija Kurpejovic, the lone aid work- 2 


er in the overwhelmed town. “There is no 
more room in the town. There is nothing to 
eat. It is a cataclysm.” In Macedonia mal- 
nourished refugees jostled for the few 
loaves of bread, water bottles and protein 
biscuits tossed to them by relief workers. 
Sick arrivals lay untreated. The region in 
which the refugees have sought haven is 
the poorest in Europe, and while relief 
workers have responded admirably to the 
human influx, their provisions will be de- 
pleted within days. The White House has 
rushed $50 million in aid to Albania and 
Macedonia. The European Union will pro- 
vide $11 million for aid to refugees, along 
with $17 million in economic aid to the sur- 
rounding countries. Germany has commit- 
ted $15 million. 

But getting help to those who most 
need it is another matter. Relief organiza- 
tions, for example, say they have enough 
food in the Balkans to feed 400,000 people 
for six months. And yet in Kukes, tens of 
thousands of refugees living in open fields 
have already gone without food for several 
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10-20 days for Milosevic to clear Kosovo of ethnic Albanians, says NATO 





days. The crisis is compounded by the de- 
parture of international relief officials from 
Yugoslavia shortly before the NATO bomb- 
ing began. Most aid agencies’ stockpiles of 
food, shelter and medical supplies remain 
locked down in Belgrade. 

The humanitarian crisis could grow 
even more dire if Milosevic moves against 
the pro-Western leadership in Montene- 
gro, the junior republic in the Yugoslav 
federation. The massive refugee surge also 
poses dangers for Macedonia, where the 
economy has sputtered and tensions run 
high between the country’s Serbs and Al- 
banians. Ethnic Albanians make up one- 
quarter of Macedonia’s population. Some 
Albanian agitators aspire to break away 
from Macedonia to form a greater Albania. 
The arrival of 100,000 new Albanian 
refugees may lend the movement strength. 





Last week many refugees in Macedonia | 


found shelter in the homes of ethnic Alba- 
nians. “We will scrunch 40 refugees into 
every room if we have to,” said the mayor 
of Studenitan, a suburb of Skopje. “But we 


will not abandon our ethnic brothers.” | 


However magnanimous, that kind of talk 
may only serve to incite the increasingly 
belligerent Macedonian Serbs. 

For all the pain they have already en- 
dured, all the tears shed and horrors wit- 
nessed, the Kosovars displaced last week 
could face an even bleaker future. Europe 
has found it hard to absorb the large num- 
ber of refugees flung out by the Balkan 
wars, and Germany, France and Italy have 
expressed reservations about the Kosovars’ 
western migration. And no one believes 
the Kosovars will be able to go back to their 
villages anytime soon despite the sugges- 
tion last week that NATO was considering 
the establishment of a protected Albanian 
enclave within Kosovo once the Serb offen- 
sive is halted. But if NATO’s campaign 
against Milosevic ends in a stalemate, 
“the refugees won’t go home,” says John 
Fredricksson, associate director of the U.S. 
Committee for Refugees. “The only way 
refugees will go home is to an independent 
Kosovo.” 

There are some Kosovars, hardened by 
last week’s sorrows, who seem determined 
to wait it out. For them, things can’t get 
much worse. Qamil Jupaj, 28, huddled with 
thousands of other refugees in Kukes, told of 
Serb soldiers burning his house and whip- 
ping him with their guns. “They asked me 
for money. My mother stepped forward and 
said, ‘Why do you ask him for money? He 
doesn’t have any.’ They hit her in the face 
with the gun.” He paused. “If I didn’t die 
yesterday, I'll never die.” —Reported by 
Edward Barnes/Rozaje, Altin Rraxhimi/Kukes, 
Anthee Carassava/Gorno Blace, James L. Graff/ 
Brussels and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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The Balkans’ Heritage of Hatred 


WENT TO YUGOSLAVIA A FEW YEARS AGO WITH ELIE WIESEL, WHOSE WORK 
repeats what is, in the context of the Holocaust, an unassailable warning: 
Never forget. Yet now we descended into a place where memory—indignant, 
obsessive, murderous—is both a way of life and a fatal disease. 

I checked into the Hotel Inter-Continental in Belgrade, and within 15 min- 
utes someone slipped a manila envelope under the door, a sort of Serbian press 
kit. It contained atrocity pictures—hideous stills of bodies mutilated, bodies 
burned in mass graves, bodies without genitals or heads. Welcome to the 
Balkans. The press kit implied that Bosnian Muslims, the focus of Serbian rage 
at the time, had done this filthy work. But who could identify killers or victims? 
Everyone has a death archive; everyone performs a moral sleight of hand: “We're 
not doing it! And even if we are it, you should see what they did to us.” In 
this jurisdiction, “Guilty, with an ion” equals functional innocence. 

Bill Clinton deprecated the Balkans’ reputation for blood feud. But sancti- 
fied outrage passes down from generation to generation. The Battle of Kosovo— 
when the Turks, advancing west 
toward Vienna in 1389, defeated 
the Serbs and left their bodies to 
the crows—might have been the 
day before yesterday. 

An eye for an eye: our Ser- 
bian hosts led us to the Museum 29 
of Applied Art in Belgrade to see 
a photo exhibit designed to jus- 
tify their ethnic cleansing and 
brutal destruction at Vukovar. 
In a glass case was a steel in- 
strument that looked like a tun- 
ing fork, but with the prongs 
spaced 3% in. apart. The Croat 
Ustache used to use the handy 
device to gouge out Serb prison- 
ers’ eyes, both at once. Applied 
art, indeed. 

In a Serbian twilight, they took us to see Slo- 
bodan Milosevic in his presidential residence. He 
had reddish, piggy eyes set in a big round head. He 
wore a brush cut that looked like static electricity 
firing up from his pink skull. Milosevic settled 
complacently onto a sofa, with Wiesel on his right, and cocked one leg onto the 
cushion, showing an expanse of hairless, pale calf above his black sock. 

“Truth is the first casualty of war!” Milosevic announced with a flourish (and 
a subliminal wink, as if to say, “Ah, you are surprised that I speak in your 
clichés?”). The Serbs at that moment were blasting Sarajevo apart and “cleans- 
ing” the countryside of Muslims. Milosevic told us smoothly, “There is no Serb 
aggression ... We are merely protecting ourselves.” Besides, the Croats 
“cleansed” several hundred thousand Serbs 50 years before. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, the least Balkan of men, formulated the American 
theology of forward spin. He might have been speaking to the Balkans when he 
asked, “Why drag about this monstrous corpse of your memory?” 

The conundrum of memory: Healthier to remember? Surely it is best some- 
times to forget—though not to forget Kosovo now. Eventual obliviousness may 
equally free all sides from the hereditary obligation to hate. I wonder how Bill 
Clinton and the privileged American tribe will fare in the dark wood of the 
Balkans, What’s happening there now amounts to a ious war between the 
future and the past. Beware: in that place, the past is a black hole. a 


TODAY'S refugees 
resemble those of the 


Balkans War in 1912 
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THE FIRST 
BIG TEST 





Sooner than expected, the candidates have to 
commit to a vision for America’s role in the world 


By NANCY GIBBS 


HEN THE COURTIERS CAME 

calling on Prince George 

down in Austin this winter, 

the Texas Governor liked to 

talk about how much he need- 

ed to learn to become a strong 

candidate for the White House. Bush 

would tell visitors about his crash course in 

foreign policy with the Republican Party's 

best and brightest. And he would cite the 

Balkans as an example: “For instance,” 

he’d say, “a year ago, I didn’t know where 
Kosovo was. But I bet you didn’t either.” 

He knows now. And he also knows 

that sooner than anyone planned, the can- 

didates are having to take their first test, 

and can’t quite get away with giving true- 

or-false answers to the essay questions. 

Yes, they all support the American troops. 

They all hope that NATO wins, whatever 


DUCKING 
Waar by 


Gore's sole 
challenger, Bill 
Bradley, seems 
reluctant to make 
Kosovo a defining 


issue: he released a 
statement backing 
the troops and 
deploring the lack of 
an “exit strategy.” 
But he declined to 
offer his own, or say 
what he would have 
done as President 





that would mean. They all believe the 
Clinton Administration has botched the 
job somehow or other. But beyond the 
safe consensus, the problem of figuring 
out what to say, and what not to say, about 
the Balkan crisis is turning out to be the 
first test of the candidates’ reflexes, a mea- 
sure of their principles and their political 
skills. It is also demonstrating that con- 
trary to the advice of the party wise men 
all winter, foreign policy may not be such 
an easy issue for the Republicans after all. 
Instead of rallying Republicans, the 
Balkan showdown has exposed how di- 
vided the party is over America’s duties in 
the post-cold war world. After days of tap 
dancing, by late last week the Republi- 
cans had cleaved fairly cleanly between 
two camps: those in Pat Buchanan’s pop- 
ulist, isolationist fortress who were argu- 
ing we should leave Europe to the Euro- 
peans, and those who, belatedly in some 
_ cases, fell in step behind 
2 Arizona Senator John 
McCain, the former pris- 
> oner of war in Vietnam, 
2 and called for NATO to 
fight on even harder to 
preserve the credibility 
g of U.S. power. 
The split first sur- 
" faced two weeks ago on 
the Senate floor, when 
only 16 Republicans vot- 
ed to support the NATO air 
strikes. “To say Republi- 
cans are uneasy about 
this is an understate- 
ment,” says a top G.O.P. 
official on Capitol Hill. 
“This is a party that likes 
to think of itself as the 
mirror image of those 





WE'RE IN; LET’S WIN 


Once the NATO assault began, former 
POW John McCain quickly spoke out in 
favor of fighting at all costs to preserve 
the credibility of U.S. power. As days 
passed and he won plaudits for 
leadership, Dole, above, and Bush, 
right, seemed more willing to talk tough 





antiwar protesters who undermined those? 
American boys in Vietnam. But because : 
the situation is so volatile and the Presi-z 
dent hasn’t laid out an endgame, it’s hard 3 
to react to it.” : 

Forced to try on their Commander in 
Chief uniforms a little earlier than they; 
might have liked, it was no wonder so- 
many of the presidential candidates at* 
first went searching for camouflage. Most 
had planned to pad through the complex- 
ities of the post-cold war world in care- 
ful speeches in front of think tanks that 
would be largely ignored. Now their 
strengths and weaknesses are in full view: 
Buchanan, McCain and Gary Bauer (on 
leave as Family Research Council presi- 
dent) at least have the benefit of strong, 
albeit wildly different, convictions. Bush 
has to confront his inexperience; Eliza- 
beth Dole is determined to show that her 
positions come from her own work with 
desperate refugees, rather than from pil- 
low talk with Bob, who served as Clinton’s 
envoy on one Kosovo mission in early 
March; billionaire publisher Steve Forbes 
wants to show he really knows the issues, 
the boy in the front row with his hand up 
who can tell you his five-point plan, com- 
plete with exactly how many tanks there 
are in Kosovo and Belgrade. 

Lucky Al Gore had the fewest deci- 
sions to make, although he also has the 
most to lose. He was in no position to dis- 
tance himself from the Administration’s 
conduct, so instead he talked about “the 
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privilege of being on the inner circle to 
give advice.” Considered more hawkish 
and well schooled in foreign policy than 
many in his party, Gore is said to be 
among the strongest arguing privately in 
favor of the bombing but against ground 
troops. In the end he is banking that the 
American public will decide this is a 
moral endeavor and the right thing to do. 
“People can raise questions about the tac- 
tics,” said a Gore aide, “but it’s going to be 
very difficult for people to say this is 
something we shouldn’t have done.” 

Not so difficult for Buchanan, He has 
been consistent over the years in holding 
the most narrow interpretation of when to 
put U.S. troops in harm’s way. In this case he 
argues it is wrong for anyone to attack Serb 
soldiers who are fighting on their soil to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity of their coun- 
try. Buchanan, like Bauer and former Ten- 
nessee Governor Lamar Alexander, is 
opposed to introducing ground troops. 
“Like Reagan in Lebanon,” he says, “better 
to admit your mistake and cut your losses 
than redouble a bad bet.” 

House budget chief John Kasich has 
been labeled an isolationist as well, but his 
opposition is actually more specific and nu- 
anced. A free trader, he has supported Clin- 
ton’s bombing of terrorist targets in Afghan- 
istan and later in Iraq. But weeks before the 
NATO campaign began, he was arguing 
against it. “A great power has to have the dis- 
cipline not only to go when necessary but to 
know when not to go,” he told Time last 


week. “Getting involved in ethnic, religious 
civil wars is a recipe for disaster.” 

Kasich has contempt for candidates 
who have tried to dodge the question. 
“How can you duck something like this?” 
he asks. Among the most forthright, how- 
ever, is the one who most disagrees with 
him: McCain, whose credentials as a war 
hero have given him the most cover to 
speak out on the issue. He put aside his 
doubts about Clinton’s foreign policy 
team, postponed the formal announce- 
ment of his candidacy planned for this 
week, and kept his focus on Kosovo, argu- 
ing across the airwaves that the U.S. must 
fight to win. (See following essay.) 

Bush and Dole, as the front runners, 
were the most cautious, still enjoying their 
happy worlds of eager fans and no posi- 
tions to speak of. Of all the hopefuls, Bush 
was the most closely watched and the last 
to speak out. He consulted his chief for- 
eign policy adviser, Stanford’s Condoleez- 
za Rice, and policy director Josh Bolton 
before declaring that he supported the 
troops but had doubts about the policy. 
His initial answers were so cautious and 
vague that the Wall Street Journal editori- 
alists denounced them as “Clintonian.” 
But his staff was in no hurry to dig in any 
deeper. Asked for comment by TIME, 
spokeswoman Karen Hughes couldn't re- 
sist: “I'll make you a deal,” she said. “We'll 
get the Governor to you just as soon as 
Elizabeth Dole talks to you!” 

Dole actually brings some advantages 
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ITS NOT 
OUR 
PROBLEM 


To Bauer, right, 
and Buchanan, 
unless vital 
interests are 

at stake, the 
U.S. has no 
business trying 
to serve as 

the world’s 
policeman 





to this issue. Husband Bob has been a 
strong voice in favor of military action, and} 
she came out in support of the air strikes: 
right away. In a speech in Phoenix, Ariz., onz 
Friday, she was able to remind her audi- 
ence that as a former Red Cross chief, she 3 
has been to Rwanda, been to Bosnia 
knows what ethnic cleansing is all about. “I 
would not back down, and I would take no¢ 
options off the table,” she told TiME on Fri- 
day. “We should continue the air campaign 
and expand the list of targets to include the 
Serbian government's infrastructure.” 

By week’s end Bush too had seen how 
McCain’s positions were lauded as states-z 
manlike and presidential, and moved to 
sound forceful himself. In East 
Texas on an Easter bass-fishing holiday, . 
Bush told Time that he would support the 
use of ground troops if the military be- 
lieved they were necessary in order to win} 
the conflict. NATO’s success and credibility | 
were crucial to U.S. interests, he argued. : 
He resisted taking swipes at Clinton. “It’s* 
easy to second-guess the Administra- 
tion,” Bush said. “The question is what do? 
we do next. America must be careful to? 
commit our military. But when we do so, ? 
we must do so ferociously. Once in, we 
should be in to win, and we should take no 
options off the table.” You couldn’t ask for 
amore explicit echo of McCain’s position. 
Sooner than he might have liked, George 
W. is no longer trying to be all things to all 
Republicans. |—Reported by James Carney, 
John F. Dickerson and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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VIEWPOINT 





Senator John McCain 


Now That We're In, We Have to Win 


The cost of failure is much greater than the price of victory 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. 
threatened to use force to coerce Serbia 
into accepting a negotiated settlement 
for the Kosovo crisis, he should have 
been prepared for that contingency. Pres- 
idents should plan for war before they 
threaten war. 

Evidently, having previously survived 
the consequences of empty threats and 
photo-op foreign policy and accustomed to casualty-free 
cruise-missile conflicts, the President thought a stern talking- 
to would be sufficient to get Milosevic’s cooperation. Whether 
or not the President ever genuinely believed that NATO could 
win a Balkan war exclusively from the air, it seems clear that 
he did not expect the alliance would have to try. 

Now the American people are told that Administration 
officials fully expected the Serbs to accelerate their cam- 
paign of ethnic cleansing in 
Kosovo once NATO bombs 
began to fall. They might 
have told us that before we 
began the campaign. Surely 
they should have warned 
the Kosovars, who were 
persuaded to sign the Ram- 
bouillet pact on the implied 
condition that NATO would 
guarantee their safety. 

In December 1992, Sec- 
retary of State Larry Eagle- 
burger—on behalf of out- 
going President Bush and 
with President-elect Clin- 
ton’s permission—warned 
Serbia that the U.S. was pre- 
pared to use military force 
against the Serbs, in Kosovo 
and in Serbia proper, if the Serbs started a conflict in Koso- 
vo. Less than a month after his Inauguration, Clinton re- 
peated the warning. From that moment, the President 
should have begun preparing the country and our allies for 
the possibility of war by speaking plainly and honestly about 
why it might be necessary and what it might require of us. 
But he chose not to. So, first in October and again in January, 
when the President threatened Nato air strikes if Belgrade 
wouldn't negotiate in good faith and halt its aggression in 
Kosovo, Milosevic didn’t take him seriously, for good reason. 
The President let both deadlines pass without comment. 

But when the Serbs intensified their atrocities against eth- 
nic Albanians early last month, the President was surprised to 
find himself obliged to lead a NATO air war in the Balkans. He 
acceded to the wish of some of our allies to conduct a phased, 
gradually escalating campaign (complete with anticipated 
bombing pauses) that was McNamara-esque in its foolishness. 
The prospect of bombing Milosevic into abandoning his ambi- 
tions is remotely plausible only if you plan to use, from the start, 
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Clinton in the Oval Office with Madeleine Albright and Henry Shelton 


overwhelming force that punishes the Serbian regime and na- 
tion. This is all the more important given the short time Milo- 
sevic apparently needs to complete his destruction of Kosovo. 

Why, when our allies prevailed on us to participate in the 
anticipated Kosovo peacekeeping force, did the President 
not insist that the U.S. set the strategy and tactics for an air 
war? Now, after our initial tactics have made the situation 
worse, our allies for too long refused to grant General Wes- 
ley Clark’s request to hit strategic targets in Serbia. 

The President and his advisers have repeatedly assured us 
and Milosevic that no American infantryman would set foot in 
Kosovo until the guns were silent. We all have reservations 
about a land war in the Balkans. The costs, in blood and trea- 
sure, would no doubt be exorbitant. But you must never start 
a war by mapping for the enemy the limits of your resolve. 

So what should we do now? Win. By all means necessary. 
Failure would encourage tyrants and rogue regimes around 
the world to challenge our 
interests more aggressively, 
and it would deal a poten- 
tially fatal blow to NATO's 
authority in the post-cold 
war world. We must bring 
the full weight of American 
air power to bear on Serbian 
forces in Kosovo and Serbia 
proper by striking all impor- 
tant targets, including com- 
mercial enterprises, govern- 
ment buildings and power 
grids. Civilian casualties are 
inevitable, but that is why 
you try to avoid war. This 
Administration has been 
trying to avoid war while 
waging one. 

We must begin too the 
mobilization of our infantry and armored divisions for possi- 
ble ground war in Kosovo. It will take weeks to get an ade- 
quate force in place and ready to fight. We should start de- 
ploying them to Albania and Macedonia now. With a great 
deal of luck, we won’t need to launch an invasion. But we 
must be prepared to, or Milosevic will never be convinced 
that the danger to his regime is greater if he keeps fighting 
than if he backs down. We should inform the Russians that 
if they are discovered aiding the Serbian war effort by any 
means, the U.S. will oppose granting all international loans 
to rescue their collapsed economy. Finally, a unified NaTo 
should tell Milosevic in clear language that there will be no 
new negotiations with us until all his forces are removed 
from Kosovo, the Kosovars are allowed to return unharmed 
and NATO peacekeepers are in place. 

The costs of failure are infinitely greater than the price of 
victory. Can anyone contemplate the prospect of taking our 
leave of this century with the greatest defensive alliance in 
history in tatters after losing a war in Europe? a 
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Zhu Rongji is ready for a cool welcome in the U.S. 


this week. But if he can’t reform China, who can? 


By TERRY MCCARTHY SHANGHAI 


IFE SEEMS DIFFERENT WHEN YOU ARE 

looking down the barrel of a gun— 

more focused, urgent. That is the way 

Zhu Rongji, China’s Premier, likes it. 
Zhu, 70, is a risk taker, a breed apart in the 
Chinese leadership. In Beijing they call 
him Zhu Fengzi, Madman Zhu, as he 
crashes through the rickety communist su- 
perstructure in the name of reform, laying 
off millions of workers from state-owned 
enterprises, terrorizing corrupt officials, 
having smugglers shot. On a good day they 
call him Zhu Laoban, Zhu the Boss, the 
only man capable of imposing order on an 
economy of 1.3 billion money-hungry peo- 
ple snarled in one of the greatest econom- 
ic traffic jams the world has ever seen. Dis- 
cipline has always been Zhu’s touchstone, 
from his early days as a lowly planning of- 
ficial to his current position as China’s fis- 


cal field marshal. When he was mayor of 


Shanghai in 1988, two relatives asked him 


e 


over dinner to bend strict residency laws so 
they could come to live in the port city. Zhu 
turned them down, according to another 
family member present, saying, “What | 
can do, I have done already. What I cannot 
do, I will never do.” 

The moment the mad boss steps off his 
Air China jet in Los Angeles this week on 
the first stage of a scheduled American 
tour, he knows he will be in the cross hairs 
of U.S. anger at China’s dismal human- 
rights record and allegations of nuclear es- 
pionage. “Let [Americans] vent their 
anger,” said Zhu in a press conference last 
month. “I will go to tell the truth.” 

But the truth is not pretty: a Chinese 
crackdown on domestic dissent harsher 
than anything since Tiananmen in 1989; al- 
legations of a concerted campaign of espi- 
onage in U.S. nuclear labs; an American 
trade deficit with China of $57 billion that 
is second only to the nation’s deficit with 
Japan; and a brewing showdown over pro- 
viding Taiwan with defense systems against 





INTO CROSSHAIRS: 
The Premier faces 
Washington's ire 
just as his economy 
is close to stalling 


China’s ballistic-missile buildup. Relations 
between Washington and Beijing are frosti- 
er than they have been for years, and some 
in Congress are even talking as if China 
were the new cold war enemy. 

Having reached threescore and 10 
years, Zhu should be resting on his 
achievements. But in fact he is taking on 
the weight of U.S.-China tensions just as 
his own economy is teetering on the edge 
of breakdown. Time is short. “Black hairs 
have already turned to gray,” he said last 
month, expressing his frustration at the 
slow pace of negotiations with the U.S. for 
China’s entry into the World Trade Orga- 
nization. He could have been referring to 
his own life story, an ever more difficult 
struggle against the forces of disintegra- 
tion, anarchy and corruption that could yet 
rip China apart. 

Tall and sharp, with the features of a 
falcon, Zhu dominates meetings with his 
quick mind—his IQ “must be 200,” Deputy 
U.S. Treasury Secretary Lawrence Sum- 
mers once said. Zhu has a Rolodex memo- 
ry, endless energy and an overpowering 
impatience. He is not a man that one likes, 
but “a man that one respects,” says Singa- 
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pore’s Senior Minister Lee Kuan Yew. 
Above all, Zhu is a man in a hurry, with a 
mission to make up for lost time, both for 
himself and for China. 

Like China, Zhu lost two decades of his 
life as Mao pushed an already poor country 
into famine and industrial ruin in the 1960s 
and ’70s. He is from a different shade of red 
than the standard communist cadre. The 
Chinese character for his name means ver- 
milion, the color used on the gates of wealthy 
people’s mansions in old China. Descended 
from Zhu Yuanzhang, the first Ming-dynasty 
Emperor (1368-98), the Zhu clan was a big 


landowner around Changsha in Hunan 
province, where Zhu was born in 1928. “The 
Zhu family was very rich,” says Zhu Yun- 
zhong, 66, a retired doctor and Zhu Rongji’s 
cousin. “That caused many of them prob- 
lems after the revolution—even myself.” 

Zhu Yunzhong lives in Ansha township, 
19 miles from the city of Changsha. Ten 
minutes’ walk up the valley from his two- 
room house he pointed out where the Zhu 
clan’s palace once stood. It had “dozens of 
rooms” and a covered walkway leading 
over the hill to the family temple. “We used 
to say that whichever path you took from 
here to Changsha, you had to pass over Zhu 
land,” says Yunzhong. The palace was de- 
stroyed in an antilandlord campaign in the 
1950s, but Zhu’s privileged background 
was not forgotten by Mao’s regime. 

Zhu’s parents died when he was young, 
and he was raised by an uncle who gave his 


charge 100 pieces of silver when it came 
time for the young man to go to university. 
Zhu studied electrical engineering at Bei- 
jing’s Qinghua University, adroitly joining 
the Communist Party in 1949, and then 
worked in the state planning commission. 
In 1957 he made a speech questioning the 
party's economic policies. The following 
year, he was disgraced as a rightist, thrown 
out of the Communist Party and spent some 
years in the northeast tending livestock un- 
til Deng Xiaoping began looking for people 
to help carry out his economic reforms. Zhu 
was rehabilitated in 1978, and rose as an 


SIGNS OF STRESS: Police broke up farmers’ 
protests in Sichuan province last month 


economic planner, largely on his own mer- 
it, since he had no base of support in the 
army, party or bureaucracy. “Everyone 
knew Zhu, not just for being efficient and 
honest, but primarily because of his rightist 
background,” says Zhu Xinggqing (no rela- 
tion), a journalist in Shanghai in the 1980s 
when Zhu was mayor. 

Zhu opened Shanghai to foreign in- 
vestors during his three years as mayor, 
starting a boom that lasts to this day, and 
displayed his no-nonsense approach to the 
business of doing business. According to 
Gareth Chang, who was head of a 
McDonnell Douglas joint venture in 
Shanghai, Zhu cut official banquets from 
12 dishes to four because “first of all, most 
of us couldn’t eat that much, and second, he 
thought the longer meals were a waste of 


time.” In 1991, Zhu was recalled to Beijing, 
where he became Vice Premier and suc- 
cessfully curbed China’s rampant inflation. 
Last year he rose to the premiership just as 
Asia’s economic collapse threatened to 
push China into another abyss. 

This is Zhu territory, right on the edge 
between disgrace and success, between 
oblivion and celebrity, between smiling 
self-confidence and apoplectic fury at in- 
competence and corruption. “I’ve seen 
documents detailing corruption involving 
local leaders,” says a Beijing official. “On 
the margins is Zhu Rongji’s terse inscrip- 
tion: CHE (Fire him!).” When TIME 
wrote last October that his wings 
had been burned by being too am- 
bitious with reforms, Zhu sent a 
message through former U.S. Trade 
Representative Carla Hills: “Tell 
TIME my wings are still strong.” 

Zhu is widely admired for his 
integrity in a society where holding 
an official post is all too often a li- 
cense to enrich oneself. But unable 
to trust others, Zhu is obsessed with 
micromanaging everything that 
comes across his desk. He reads 
many of the 16,000 letters a year 
sent to him by ordinary citizens 
with their grievances. “It is good for 
him to read them and know how 
people feel,” says a Zhu aide. “But 
he should not be doing that too of- 
ten. He should be dealing with the 
big problems.” 

How will China’s marksman 
stand up to Washington’s ire? 
Yugoslavia may be preoccupying 
Capitol Hill, but Zhu cannot pass 
entirely under the radar of China 
critics like Senator Jesse Helms. 
Zhu “knows the trip won't be easy, 
but he is amazingly calm,” says 
Fred Hu, head of Asia Economic Research 
for Goldman Sachs in Hong Kong. 

For all his volcanic impatience, the 
English-speaking Zhu will also bring charm, 
shrewdness and a disarming sense of humor 
to the task of softening U.S. opinion on Chi- 
na. He will try to use those qualities to de- 
flect questions on human rights and the 
nuclear-espionage affair. In last month’s 
press conference he made his audience 
laugh when he complained that a recent 
business-magazine cover picture made him 
“look like a dead man.” He then went on to 
admit that difficulties in the Chinese econo- 
my over the past year were greater than he 
had expected: “I have not done a good job.” 

A communist with a sense of humor 
who admits he is wrong? Even Helms 
might hold his fire on that. —With reporting 
by Jaime A. FlorCruz and Mia Turner/Beijing and 
Wendy Kan and Isabella Ng/Hong Kong 
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WE ADDED 
60% MORE 
FIRST-CLASS SEATS. 


SO YOU HAVE A 
BETTER CHANCE 
OF GETTING ONE. 


When you fly TWA, your chances of getting that 
first-class seat are better than ever, Because we’ve added 
60% more seats to each of our first-class cabins, to 
create our Trans World First service. 

Along with a first-class seat, you'll enjoy perks 
like Ambassadors Club**access on the day you travel, 
dedicated check-in facilities, priority baggage handling 
and preboarding privileges. There’s also an enhanced 
menu featuring great treats from names you know, 
like Mrs. Fields* cookies and Eli’s Cheesecake? In many 
markets, you can even confirm a Trans World First 
seat at the time of booking, when you purchase an 
unrestricted domestic coach fare” Plus, Elite and Elite 1 
cardholders now receive unlimited upgrades. 

We're adding one new plane every 10 days in 1999. 
Each with more first-class seats. That means more first- 
class access for you. Trans World First, only from TWA. 
For reservations, call your travel professional or TWA 


at 1-800-221-2000. Or book your 
flights online at www.twa.com. TWA 
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NOW IT’S ONE BI 


By DANIEL EISENBERG 





HEN YOU’RE WORTH $10 
billion, you can afford to 
collect Gulfstreams, Fer- 
raris and yachts. But last 
week Jeff Bezos, the 
founder of e-tailing dy- 
namo Amazon.com, had his 
sights set a little lower. Like millions of In- 
ternet surfers searching for their 
favorite obscure trinkets, Bezos 
joined an online auction, bidding 
for a pack of 1977 Star Wars trad- 
ing cards. Alas, the buying force 
was not with him. He dropped 
out when the price got too high. 

Bezos may have lost that bat- 
tle, but he is determined to win 
the e-commerce war. Last week 
Amazon.com launched its own 
electronic flea market to appeal 
to the millions of online hagglers who pas- 
sionately bid for everything from stereos 
and cruises to a Coke bottling plant and the 
historic town of Johnsonville, Conn. Bezos’ 
is just the latest firm to recognize the Web 
as the perfect medium to match buyers and 
sellers in a capitalist free-for-all: Net portal 
Yahoo rolled out an auction site last fall, 











NET BID: Bezos is 
taking on eBay 


and America Online just struck a partner- | 


ship with industry leader eBay. 


Meanwhile, Priceline.com, a patented 
e-commerce service that lets you name your 
price for airline tickets, hotel rooms, cars and 
home mortgages and then goes out to find 
sellers willing to match it, went public last 
week, and Wall Street treated the company 
like a rare gemstone. Priceline.com generat- 
ed $35 million in revenue last year and lost 
$114 million (it has pulled in $20 million in 


the first two months of this year), but the | 


stock, priced at $16, was bid up to 
$80 by week’s end. That puts the 
company’s value at around $11 bil- 
lion, worth more than a few major 
airlines combined. 

With its own auction launch, 
Amazon continues its mutation 
~ from bookseller to e-tailer non- 
* pareil. The auction area is carry- 

ing tens of thousands of items, in- 

cluding a signed copy of Hem- 

ingway’s A Farewell to Arms— 
Amazon will, of course, be strong in rare 
books. “Our vision is to build a place to find 
and discover anything our customers might 
want to buy ... [including] car parts and 
spark plugs,” says Bezos, whose firm’s ever 
inflating stock price jumped an additional 
15% on the news. Says Larry Schwartz, 
president of rival Auction Universe: “It’s 
kind of frightening—they cloned eBay.” 

Can you really blame them? Each 
month, some 6 million visitors flock to 
eBay’s sprawling virtual tag sale, according 
to research firm Media Metrix, right be- 
hind Amazon's 8 million. A third of those 
browsers regularly bid on or sell a selection 
of nearly 2 million items, including com- 
puters, Ginsu knives, baseball cards and 
model trains, generating about $300 mil- 
lion in total transactions during the fourth 
quarter of fiscal 1998. “There’s a con- 
stant trade show going on,” says Steve 
Karas, of New York, who auctions 
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» sports cards on the site. By taking a 


1.25%-to-5% cut on each of those 
exchanges, eBay is 


one of the few Net start-ups to turn a 
profit—albeit a small one—on sales of 
$47 million last year. Since eBay acts as an 
intermediary with little or no overhead to 
cover, “consumer-to-consumer auctions 
can be like printing money,” says Marc 
Johnson, senior analyst at Jupiter Commu- 
nications. No wonder investors have val- 
ued the fledgling company at a monstrous 
$16 billion—nearly that of Sears, which has 
872 times as much in sales ($41.3 billion). 
The Net has, once again, redefined an 
industry, in this case the highly fragmented 
market for antiques, collectibles and second- 


| hand goods. From experienced antique 


dealers to homemakers and senior citizens 
raiding their attics, a new class of grass-roots 
merchants is setting up shop. “It’s becoming 
a way of life,” maintains Steve Westly, vice 
president of marketing at eBay, who himself 
has amassed a collection of 3,000 toy sol- 
diers. “People love the thrill of the hunt.” 
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Just ask Susan Sommers. Two years 
ago, she quit a job as a Milwaukee, Wis., 
fashion designer to join her fiancé in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Now she sells china, 
pottery and the odd fur coat on eBay, 
grossing around $30,000 a month and 
catering to customers as far away as 
Japan. “I’m making triple my old salary, 
and I only have to work when I want to,” 
says Sommers. That kind of flexibility was 
one of the key selling points for Rolando 
and Lisa Anzardo, longtime New Jersey 
antiques dealers, who closed their retail 
store, moved to the sun and surf of Flori- 
da and established a virtual trading post. 
For a year now, they've been hawking 
their wares exclusively on eBay, shipping 
about 75 items a month, ranging in price 
from $100 to $2,000. “At the store, you 
[often] wouldn’t make a sale for three or 


$16 billion 
6 million/month 
Baseball cards, 


Beanie Babies, 
antiques 











four weeks,” says Rolando. “On eBay, the 
cash flow is always there.” 

Like many of eBay’s merchants, the An- 
zardos are proud of their spotless service 
record: they've received more than 300 
positive-feedback ratings on the site’s sys- 
tem, which lets prospective buyers gauge 
the honesty of a seller before sending off a 
fat check in the mail. However, a small 
group of parasites, including a Florida eBay 
user who was recently ordered to pay 
$23,000 in restitution, continue to plague 
this electronic marketplace. Two-thirds of 
all Internet fraud complaints last year were 
directed at auction sites, according to the 
National Consumers’ League. And antique 
dealers, who quickly adapted to e-auctions, 
find themselves dealing with amateurs who 
wouldn’t know Caravaggio from formaggio. 
Peter Woolman, a British antiques dealer in 


Priceline.com 


*Stock price. Amazon and 

eBay charts are weekly closings. 
MARKET CAP 80.5" Priceline chart is daily closing 
$11 billion All ending prices are for 4/1/99 


VISITORS 

2 million/month 
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Buyers, sellers—and 
investors—are flocking to 
online auctions. The next 
bidder: Amazon.com 
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Delray Beach, Fla., is one such frustrated 

buyer. “It’s full of fakes,” he complains. He 

recently flew to Texas to pick up a pair of 

bronze and ivory statues for which he bid 
| $26,000, only to discover at a glance that 
they were knockoffs. “The sellers said they 
didn’t know much about what they were 
selling ... All I can say is, it’s better odds in 
a Las Vegas casino.” 

To help improve those odds, eBay, 
Auction Universe and Amazon.com all 
offer some type of insurance and recom- 
mend that people use escrow services. In- 
dustry pioneer Onsale.com, which con- 
ducts only business-to-consumer auctions, 
guarantees its products. 

There are tricks of the trade too. 
Savvy bidders know how to swoop in to 
bag their quarry during the last few sec- 
onds of an auction (which can last hours, 
days or weeks). And certain merchants 
collude to drive up prices artificial- . 

ly. For the most part, overpaying at © 
these electronic garage sales is the 3 
} consequence of being too enthusias- 3 
tic—just as it is with the old-fashioned 3 
kind, Caught up in the competitive 3 
frenzy of an auction, many people don’t 
know when to fold their cards. Says Tim * 
Brady, vice president of production at Ya- 2 
hoo: “Anybody who’s the least bit com- 
petitive hates to be outbid.” And that’s 
why sellers, and investors, love it so * 
much. —With reporting by Greg Aunapu/ 
Miami, Maggie Sieger/Chicago and Chris 
Taylor/New York 
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Caught Him 


Tracking the hacker who 
hatched the Melissa virus 


By CHRIS TAYLOR 





IKE SO MUCH IN LIFE, IT BEGAN WITH 
sex. Alt.sex, to be precise, a Usenet 
newsgroup devoted to erotica. This is 
here the computer virus called 
Melissa was, in geek terminology, released 
“in the wild.” Named after a topless dancer 
in Florida, where “her” alleged author 
once lived, the virus was unremarkable ex- 
cept for her speed. Experts had never seen 
anything spread so fast. People trusted 
Melissa; she arrived disguised as an e-mail 
from a friend or colleague. In a matter of 
days, she was replicating herself all over 
cyberspace—from Berlin to Beijing, from 
the U.S. Marine Corps to the office of Re- 
publican Congressman Jim Talent—caus- 
ing shutdowns in more than 300 computer 
networks. Worse still, her freely available 
source code soon spawned copycat viruses, 
like Papa and Mad Cow. Suddenly, Melis- 
sa wasn’t sexy, crazy or even cool anymore. 
She was a menace to wired society. 

And so a manhunt was launched for 
her creator, an investigation that came to a 
climax with the arrest of David L. Smith, 
30, in Eatontown, N.J. Smith had been 
tracked down in about as many hours as it 
took Melissa to make it around the world. 
The fact that a suspected virus writer got 
caught was unusual enough. Even stranger 
were the bedfellows who beat a path to his 
door: a Boston software entrepreneur, a 
Swedish student, a deputy state attorney 
general, the nation’s largest Internet ser- 
vice provider, a whole passel of antivirus 
experts and the Frsr. What these sleuths 
found, and where they found it, may 
become a blueprint for nabbing future 
digital delinquents. 
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ring. An automatic virus detector spotted 
Melissa, noting that she entered via e-mail 
from skyroket@aol.com. The FBI enlisted 
America Online techies and scrambled their 
cybersabotage squads. Meanwhile, patrons 
of alt.comp.virus, a newsgroup where virus 
writers and hunters hang out, morphed into 
virtual Baker Street irregulars. 

From his apartment in Brookline, 
Mass., Richard M. Smith (no relation), 
president of Phar Lap Software, explored 
other viruses posted from the same e-mail 
account. In Stockholm, computer-science 
grad Fredrik Bjorck suggested that Melis- 
sa’s code bore a strong resemblance to the 
work of a virus writer called VicodinES. 
When he heard that, Smith says, “I 
jumped all over it.” He went to Vicodin’s 
website and downloaded the virus tool kits 
he found there. Pulling files apart, he 
found names embedded in the source 
code. One of them appeared three times: 
David L. Smith. 

AOL soon confirmed what 
Richard Smith already suspect- 
ed: that someone had hijacked 
skyroket@aol.com’s —_ account. 
(The real owner, Scott Steinmetz 
of Lynnwood, Wash., squeezed a 
good 15 min. of fame out of the 
mix-up.) The culprit, AoL discov- 
ered, had logged on from New 
CYBERSLEUTH: Richard Smith 
found key fingerprints on the Web 


ia 
It happened like this. Just after 7 ete > 
a.m. on the last Friday of March, a i D/Melissa written b 
file called “Passcodes 3-26-99” ap- ree in Pit a 
peared on alt.sex. On the surface, it 
seemed to be nothing more than a 


list of passwords for porn sites. But 
within hours, alarm bells began to 
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ALLEGED CYBERPERP: Still smiling, David 
Smith was arrested last week in New Jersey 


Jersey. A high-tech FBi-police unit there 
narrowed the possibilities still further. 
“Eventually,” says deputy attorney general 
Christopher Bubb, “we were able to trace 
it back to the specific telephone that was 
being used.” It belonged to David Smith. 

State police picked Smith up last 
Thursday night at his brother's house. It 
was 72 hours since they'd been contacted 
by AOL, five days after Richard Smith con- 
tacted the FBI and a little less than a week 
since Melissa was posted. David Smith was 
released on $100,000 bail, and is scheduled 
to be arraigned this week. If convicted, he 
is expected to face about seven years in jail. 

But the forces of law and order have al- 
ready made a powerful point. Time was 
when virus writers were able to act with im- 
punity and bask in the glow of hacker fame. 
Now the same technology that allowed their 
work to spread so freely is being used to 
catch them. The irony was not lost 
on Spanska, creator of the 
Happy99 virus. “The perfect 
virus writer should not communi- 
cate with nobody,” he wrote last 
week. He plans to disconnect his 
e-mail for a while and “think a lit- 
tle.” The Melissa case should give 
him and his pals plenty of food for 
thought. —With reporting by William 
Dowell/Trenton and Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington 
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This is the year you can do it—put smoking behind you. 

With a totally different way to quit: ZYBAN. Prescription 

medicine that helps reduce your urge to smoke and makes 

quitting bearable. ZYBAN is different than the patch or the 
gum. It’s a pill. It’s nicotine free. You take it twice a day for 
7 to 12 weeks as directed. As part of a comprehensive program 
from your doctor, ZYBAN can help you quit smoking. 

Even longtime smokers have been able to quit with 
ZYBAN. Ask your doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. It 
doesn’t matter how many times you've tried to quit before— 
this time can be different. 

WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ZYBAN 

The most common side effects with ZYBAN include dry 
mouth and difficulty sleeping. Although uncommon, 
there is a risk of seizure associated with ZYBAN. (See 
“Important Warning” section in Information for the 


BREAK FREE FROM NICOTINE. BREAK FREE FROM SMOKING. 


Please consult Information for the Patient on the following page. 


Be nicotine free in 1999. 
ZYBAN can help. 


Patient on following page.) So it is important to talk to 
your healthcare professional to see whether ZYBAN is right 
for you. You should not take ZYBAN if you have a seizure 
disorder; are already taking WELLBUTRIN®, WELLBUTRIN 
SR®, or any other medicines that contain bupropion HCl; 
have or have had an eating disorder; or are currently 
taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase (MAO) 
inhibitor. It is important to let your healthcare 
professional know about any other prescription or over- 
the-counter medications you are taking. ZYBAN is not 
recommended for women who are pregnant or breast-feeding. 


SEE YOUR HEALTHCARE PROFESSIONAL ABOUT ZYBAN 
For more information, visit our web site at www.zyban.com 
or call 1-800-421-7026. 


NICOTINE-FREE 






Information for the Patient 
ZYBAN*® (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets 


Please read this information before you start taking ZYBAN. 
Also read this leaflet each time you renew your prescription, in case 
anything has changed. This information is not intended to take the 
place of discussions between you and your doctor. You and your 
doctor should discuss ZYBAN as part of your plan to stop smoking. 
Your doctor has prescribed ZYBAN for your use only. Do not let 
anyone else use your ZYBAN. 


IMPORTANT WARNING: 


There is a chance that approximately 1 out of every 1000 people 
taking bupropion hydrochloride, the active ingredient in ZYBAN, will 
have a seizure. The chance of this happening increases if you: 

+ have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy); 

+ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa); 

* take more than the recommended amount of ZYBAN; or 

* take other medicines with the same active ingredient that is in 

ZYBAN, such as WELLBUTRIN® (bupropion hydrochloride) 

Tablets and WELLBUTRIN SR® (bupropion hydrochloride) 

Sustained-Release Tablets. (Both of these medicines are used to 

treat depression.) 

You can reduce the chance of experiencing a seizure by following 
your doctor's directions on how to take ZYBAN. You should also 
discuss with your doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. 


1. What is ZYBAN? 


ZYBAN is a prescription medicine to help people quit smoking. 
Studies have shown that more than one third of people quit smoking 
for at least 1 month while taking ZYBAN and participating in a patient 
support program. For many patients, ZYBAN reduces withdrawal 
symptoms and the urge to smoke. ZYBAN should be used with a 
patient support program. It is important to participate in the 
behavioral program, counseling, or other support program your 
health care professional recommends. 


2. Who should not take ZYBAN? 


You should not take ZYBAN if you: 

* have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy). 

* are already taking WELLBUTRIN, WELLBUTRIN SR, or any other 
medicines that contain bupropion hydrochioride. 

* have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa). 

* are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor (MAOI). 

* are allergic to bupropion. 


3. Are there special concerns for women? 


ZYBAN is not recommended for women who are pregnant 
or breast-feeding. Women should notify their doctor if they become 
pregnant or intend to become pregnant while taking ZYBAN. 


4. How should | take ZYBAN? 


* You should take ZYBAN as directed by your doctor. The usual 
recommended dosing is to take one 150-mg tablet in the morning 
for the first 3 days. On the fourth day, begin taking one 150-mg 
tablet in the morning and one 150-mg tablet in the early evening. 
Doses should be taken at least 8 hours apart. 

+ Never take an “extra” dose of ZYBAN. If you forget to take 
a dose, do not take an extra tablet to “catch up” for the dose you 
forgot. Wait and take your next tablet at the regular time. Do not 
take more tablets than your doctor prescribed. This is important so 
you do not increase your chance of having a seizure. 

+ It is important to swallow ZYBAN Tablets whole. Do not chew, 
divide, or crush tablets. 


5. How long should | take ZYBAN? 

Most people should take ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. Follow your 
doctor's instructions. 

6. When should | stop smoking? 

It takes about 1 week for ZYBAN to reach the right levels in 
your body to be effective. So, to maximize your chance of quitting, 
you should not stop smoking until you have been taking ZYBAN for 
1 week. You should set a date to stop smoking during the second 
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week you're taking ZYBAN" (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained- 
Release Tablets. 


7. Can | smoke while taking ZYBAN? 


It is not physically dangerous to smoke and use ZYBAN at the 
same time. However, continuing to smoke after the date you set to 
stop smoking will seriously reduce your chance of breaking your 
smoking habit. 


8. Can ZYBAN be used at the same time as nicotine patches? 


Yes, ZYBAN and nicotine patches can be used at the same time 
but should only be used together under the supervision of your 
doctor. Using ZYBAN and nicotine patches together may raise your 
blood pressure. Your doctor will probably want to check your blood 
pressure regularly to make sure that it stays within acceptable levels. 

DO NOT SMOKE AT ANY TIME if you are using a nicotine patch or 
any other nicotine product along with ZYBAN. It is possible to get too 
much nicotine and have serious side effects. 


9. What are possible side effects of ZYBAN? 


Like all medicines, ZYBAN may cause side effects. 

* The most common side effects include dry mouth and difficulty 
sleeping. These side effects are generally mild and often 
disappear after a few weeks. If you have difficulty sleeping, avoid 
taking your medicine too close to bedtime. 

* The most common side effects that caused people to stop taking 
ZYBAN during clinical studies were shakiness and skin rash. 

* Contact your doctor or health care professional if you have a rash 
or other troublesome side effects. 

* Use caution before driving a car or operating complex, hazardous 
machinery unti! you know if ZYBAN affects your ability to perform 
these tasks. 


10. Can | drink alcohol while | am taking ZYBAN? 

It is best to not drink alcohol at all or to drink very little while taking 
ZYBAN. If you drink a lot of alcohol and suddenly stop, you may 
increase your chance of having a seizure. Therefore, it is important to 
discuss your use of alcohol with your doctor before you begin taking 
ZYBAN. 


11. Will ZYBAN affect other medicines | am taking? 

ZYBAN may affect other medicines you're taking. It is important not to 
take medicines that may increase the chance for you to have a seizure. 
Therefore, you should make sure that your doctor knows about all medi- 
cines—prescription or over-the-counter—you are taking or plan to take. 


12. Do ZYBAN Tablets have a characteristic odor? 


ZYBAN Tablets may have a characteristic odor. If present, this 
odor is normal. 


13. How should | store ZYBAN? 


+ Store ZYBAN at room temperature, out of direct sunlight. 
* Keep ZYBAN in a tightly closed container. 
* Keep ZYBAN out of the reach of children. 


This summary provides important information about ZYBAN. 
This summary cannot replace the more detailed information that you 
need from your doctor. If you have any questions or concerns about 
either ZYBAN or smoking cessation, talk to your doctor or other 
health care professional. 
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Genes and Money 


The growing sensitivity—and falling cost—of DNA 
technology creates a boom market for paternity tests 


By S.C. GWYNNE HOUSTON 


OT LONG AFTER HER 19-YEAR-OLD 

son was murdered two years ago, 

Joyce McField of Broadview, Ill., was 

contacted by a woman who said she 
was pregnant with his child. McField was 
inclined to believe her, and when the baby 
girl was born, she became a doting grand- 
mother. Now and then, however, she won- 
dered if the girl was really her grand- 
daughter. So one day she took a sample of 
her dead son’s blood that the police had 
kept as evidence and hired a Houston com- 
pany called Identigene to conduct a DNA 
paternity test. “I just wanted there to be no 


question marks,” says McField. The tests 
showed that the little girl was not her son’s; 
McField has since severed relations with 
both the woman and the child. 

McField is one of a rapidly growing 
number of people who, in the post-O.J., 
post-Monica world, are taking advantage 
of the rapidly falling costs of DNa-testing 
technology to settle lingering paternity 
questions. And where there’s a new science 
and a growing need, there’s sure to be a 
company that comes along to fill it. In the 
pNaA-testing industry, Identigene is it. 

Though an estimated 200,000 DNA 
profiles are run each year by states trying 
to document child-support or welfare pay- 











POST-O.J., POST-MONICA: A 
surreptitious swab of DNA from 
inside the cheek is all it takes 


ments, folks with paternity is- 
sues rarely have the wherewith- 
al to order up a test on their 
own. About five years ago, how- 
ever, that started to change. It 
was then that Caroline Caskey, 
32, a French-literature major 
turned business student, thought 


| to combine cutting-edge DNA analysis with 
| old-fashioned, hawk-the-product market- 


ing. A few years earlier, a lab headed by her 
father Thomas Caskey patented some- 
thing called the “short tandem repeat,” a 
shortcut method of sampling DNA. Caskey 
saw the new technique for the cash cow 
it could be and founded Identigene, ad- 
vertising her father’s technique as a sim- 
ple and—at $475 a test—affordable way 
to establish paternity. Launching an ad 
blitz that included direct mail, TV talk 
shows and billboards in 30 U.S. cities, 
Caskey made sure she got her company in 
front of consumers. 

Consumers responded. Identigene’s 
business has doubled in each of the past 
five years. This year the company expects to 
field 67,000 telephone inquiries and con- 
duct 10,000 pna tests, compared with 650 
tests in 1995. It now has offices in Japan, 
Korea, Brazil and the Czech Republic. 

The business is not without controversy, 
however, most of it centered on tricky ques- 
tions of privacy. Short tandem repeat tech- 


What If My Test-Tube Babies Were Swapped in the Lab? 


y heart goes out to Donna Fasano. 
She’s the New York City woman 
who was reluctantly thrust into the 
headlines last week because of 


the biological parents of one of her twins, 
she faced a truly Solomonic test of love. 
The mind reels. Like thousands of 

women my age, I’m intimately familiar with 
the emotional roller-coaster ride that is 
in-vitro fertilization. Four years ago, my 
husband and I were blessed with our own 
test-tube babies—beautiful girl twins who 
are equally delightful but totally different. 


One looks just like me; the other bears 
little 


In the right Petri dish? Fertilized by the 
right sperm? Is someone else raising one 






involves sophisticated drugs that you 
must inject into yourself daily and whose 
long-term toll may be yet unknown. But 
the possible return? A miracle. 

Last week Fasano announced she had 


of my children? Is ignorance bliss? agreed to surrender custody of her black 

Reproductive medicine has come a son to the black couple, pending the final 
long way in a very short time. It is results of a DNA test. A mother 
now a $1 billion-a-year industry was giving up a son whom she 
that accounts for some had borne and whom she 
23,000 live births a year loves; another woman 
in the U.S. But its well- was receiving the gift of 
publicized mishaps have life. Two couples who 
moral overtones. Are had separately made 
we interfering with the decision to 
the natural order undergo the invasive 
of things, allowing procedures of modern 
doctors to play God? reproductive 

For those who and place their faith 
choose to play its - , in the hands of all-too- 
roulette wheel, baby- a : fallible infertility experts 
making technology is a Aiiewly are now 
both heart-wrenching and « > lertilized embryo joined together, their 
expensive (as much as awaits implant private lives public, their sons 
$18,000 for a procedure). It forever brothers. —BSy Jane Wulf 
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nology is so sensitive that it can identify DNA 
from little more than the saliva residue on a 
soda can. “A moral principle in genetic test- 
ing is that it should always be done with the 
consent of the individual,” says Arthur Cap- 
lan, director of the Center for Bioethics at 
the University of Pennsylvania. “No one 
wants someone snooping into his DNA.” 


Her Breast 
Lost in Vain 


Jury awards $2.2 million 
for a famous mastectomy 
By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





OANNE MOTICHKA HAD BEEN EXPECT~ 

ing bad news. Her mother died of 

breast cancer, and she knew that she 

herself had a high risk of getting the dis- 
ease. So she had regular mammograms, 
saw her gynecologist frequently and began 
seeing a breast-cancer specialist too. “I 
was cancer phobic,” says the 45-year-old 
artist and photographer who goes by the 
professional name Matuschka. It was no 
surprise, therefore, when the lump she 
found in her right breast in 1991 turned out 
to be cancerous. On the advice of her sur- 
geon, Motichka had a modified radical 
mastectomy: the breast was removed less 
than two weeks after the initial diagnosis. 

The story might have ended there, ex- 
cept for two things. First, Motichka, who 
specialized in nude self-portraits, contin- 
ued to take them; she became a symbol of 
the disfiguring effects of breast surgery, 
and a photo of her scarred chest wound up 
on the cover of the New York Times Maga- 
zine. Second, it turned out that the surgery 
she so vividly publicized may not have 
been necessary. Her tumor, she believes, 
could have been handled by a much sim- 
pler procedure that would have left her 
breast intact. Late last month a New York 
jury agreed, awarding Motichka $2.2 mil- 
lion in a suit she filed against her doctor. 

The verdict reflects a growing under- 
standing that breast cancer doesn’t always 
require the most severe treatment. A study 
released in 1996 showed that for small tu- 
mors that haven’t spread, removal of the 
tumor and some surrounding tissue (a 
lumpectomy) followed by radiation is just 
as effective as taking off the entire breast. 
Thanks to women’s increasing vigilance, 








But such niceties carry little weight for 
people desperate to establish something 
as consequential as paternity, and Caskey 
plans to keep cashing in on that need. 





some 85% of the 175,000 cases diagnosed 
in the U.S. each year are found early 
enough to avoid radical surgery. 

While the evidence was far less con- 
clusive in 1991, when Motichka was diag- 
nosed, many doctors already believed that 
less invasive treatments could be effective, 
and were advising their patients to consid- 


er that option. According to Motichka, her | 


physician, Dr. Hiram Cody of New York’s 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, 
recommended a mastectomy anyway. 
Radical mastectomy is inevitably trau- 
matic, a disfigurement of a part of the body 
that our culture sees as the focus of a 
woman’s femininity and sexual appeal. 
Motichka turned that trauma into both 
therapy and art; the pictures made her fa- 
mous. Still, she says, the fame and exposure 
could not make up for the fact that she had 
lost a breast. “All was good on the surface,” 
she says, “but that didn’t mean I didn’t have 
difficulty walking down the street.” Beyond 


| that, active involvement with oncologists 


and advocacy groups was educating Mo- 
tichka about treatment options, and she 
began to wonder if her disfigurement was 
a mistake. She went back to Dr. Cody, who 


SCARRED FOR LIFE: Matuschka’s self-portrait became a 
vivid symbol of the disfiguring effects of cancer surgery 





Identigene is preparing to offer an even 
cheaper, $150 test that will profile new- 
borns’ DNA to reassure anxious parents that 
they're leaving the hospital with their own 
child. “It’s potentially a 
much bigger market than pa- 
ternity testing,” says Caskey. 
And a bigger payofftoo. = 


insisted that based on the 
kind of cancer she had, she 
had never been a good can- 
didate for a lumpectomy. 

But she had, she insists. 
Motichka got a copy of her 
original pathology report, 
showed it to other phy- 
sicians and learned that 
her tumor was not a fast- 
growing type after all. More- 
over, it was small—about the 
size of a peanut—and did 
not seem to have spread. In 
fact, the biopsy that re- 
trieved a sample of the tu- 
mor for testing may have re- 
moved the whole thing. She 
feels she had had all the 
surgery she needed—before 
the mastectomy. In 1994 Mo- 
tichka filed the suit that she 
finally won two weeks ago. 
Dr. Cody’s attorney main- 
tains that his client dis- 
cussed lumpectomy with 
her, but that based on Mo- 
tichka’s family history and her emotional 
reaction to her mother’s death, mastecto- 
my made more sense. Although Motichka 
denies it, Cody says at one point she was 
thinking about a double mastectomy, and 
he talked her down to one. He plans to 
appeal the verdict. 

“I'd rather have my breast than the 
money,” says Motichka. She hopes, though, 
that her case will encourage other women 
to question their doctors. She claims that 
“if screening methods, education and pre- 
vention techniques were fully put in play, 
there would be no reason for women to 
have their breasts removed, period.” 

Not necessarily. There are situations in 
which mastectomies still make sense. An es- 
timated 1 in 2 women diagnosed with breast 
cancer, many of whom could be treated 
with a lumpectomy, nonetheless choose a 
mastectomy, either for added reassurance 
or to avoid radiation’s side effects. And some 
women at high risk for breast cancer reduce 
the odds by having their breasts removed 
protectively, even before they get the dis- 
ease. That doesn’t bother Motichka. At 
least, she says, “they're making their own 
decisions.” —Reported by Alice Park/New York 
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By RON STODGHILL II 





HE REFORMS CAME ABRUPTLY, 
grabbing attention like fingernails 
scratching a chalkboard. As Detroit 
Mayor Dennis Archer stepped into 
his new role as czar of the city’s 
public schools last week, he began 
the dirty work of dismantling one of the na- 
tion’s most ineffectual public bureaucra- 
cies. Armed with a new state law giving him 
authority over the city’s 265 public schools, 
Archer swiftly demoted the city’s elected 
school-board members to unpaid advisers 
and stripped them of such perks as corpo- 
rate credit cards, cell phones, pagers and 
even office keys. He suspended all new 
employment contracts. And he turned the 


current schools superintendent into the 


equivalent of a high-paid temp as he and 
his new seven-member reform board be- 
gan scouting for a replacement. 

A former state supreme court justice, 
Archer is known for long deliberation be- 
fore he acts. Not much studying was re- 
quired here: only half of Detroit's 
high school students graduate, 
most basic supplies—from text- 
books to toilet paper—somehow 
have trouble making it into 
schools, and teachers routinely 
walk out on strike. While Archer 
has succeeded in reducing crime 
and luring Big Business since 
taking over as mayor in 1994, he 
says the city’s decades-long flight 
of middle-class residents can’t 
be reversed unless the city’s 
schools get better. “Any mayor 
in the country will tell you that 
the No. 1 issue facing cities isn’t 
crime or jobs anymore, it’s pub- 
lic education,” Archer says. 
“Mayors have every reason to 
take on the responsibility.” 


Mayors Rule 
The Schools 


In an attempt to reverse the decline in public 
education, city hall tries its own solutions 














Indeed, many big-city mayors have be- 
moaned that while they can fight crime 
and fill potholes around a school, they 
wield little influence over what happens 
inside. That responsibility has rested in the 
hands of superintendents, school boards 
and unions, whose often fractious interests 
result in personal fiefdoms and byzantine 
politics that keep bickering high and stu- 
dent achievement low. But Archer’s ascen- 
sion is the latest in a wave of public school 
takeovers, from Chicago and Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Buffalo, N.Y., and New Orleans. 
Mayors in these and other cities have all 
gained—or are in the process of gaining— 
control of public schools and are adopting 
aggressive reforms through handpicked 
boards and superintendents. 

While these mayors can’t yet proclaim 
victory, the health of public education in 
many cities has been so lousy for so long 
that even modest progress gets hailed as a 
breakthrough. In most takeovers, city hall 
has delivered a fiscal and academic ac- 
countability that pulls budgets out of the 


REPAIRING CHICAGO’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Chicago's schools have improved since the city took over 
their operation in 1995. 
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red while improving, albeit modestly, 
overall student achievement. “Principals, 
teachers and administrators were there for 
life and couldn’t be removed or forced to 
change,” says Chicago Mayor Richard M. 
Daley. “We have shaken things up when 
necessary.” 

Indeed, Chicago represents a role mod- 
el for success in mayoral school takeovers. 
Its public school system, branded the worst 
in the nation in 1987 by U.S. Secretary of 
Education William J. Bennett, had physi- 
cally dilapidated schools and churned out 
students ill-prepared for the work force or 
college. By the mid-’90s, stu- 
dents were testing some 70% be- 
low the national average in read- 
ing and math, and nearly 6% 
were chronically truant. And 
kids could always plan for a few 
extra days of summer vacation as 
teacher strife over pay would in- 
variably grind into a strike. 

Chicago’s _school-reform 
movement has been gaining mo- 
mentum for more than a decade. 
The late Mayor Harold Wash- 
ington began planting the seeds 
of reform in the mid-1980s, but 
it wasn’t until 1988 that the Illi- 
nois legislature passed a school- 
reform act that parceled author- 
ity to newly elected boards for 
each public school and granted 


Archer last week demoted 
members of the school 


board and took over control of the city’s 
much troubled education system 


them power to hire and fire principals. 
Even that reform movement didn’t gain 
significant traction until 1995, when state 
Republicans turned control over to Daley. 
“Everybody knew things had to change, 
but they felt powerless to do anything 
about it,” Daley says. 

Few can deny that Chicago’s 559 pub- 
lic schools are enjoying a slow but steady 
revival under Daley’s leadership. Taking 
cues from his appointed schools’ chief 
Paul Vallas, a veteran budget aide, and 
lawyer Gery Chico, who heads a new body 
called the Chicago School Reform Board 
of Trustees, the mayor has succeeded in 
pushing up test scores virtually across the 
spectrum. The district has added 632 
classrooms, finally taking teachers out of 
lunchrooms and auditoriums. Some $2 bil- 
lion has been spent on capital improve- 
ments, and for the first time in recent 
memory there’s labor peace. “My people 
were used to a confrontational style,” says 
Thomas Reece, president of the Chicago 
Teachers Union. “But we've gotten a posi- 
tive jolt because everybody wants [reform] 
to happen.” 

Daley’s detractors, however, complain 
that his reformers are obsessed with boost- 
ing test scores rather than individual stu- 


dent development. Teachers, the critics 
say, are pushed to spend too much time 
preparing students for standardized tests. 
“You're not going to cut it in this world if all 
you can do is take multiple-choice tests,” 
says Julie Woestehoff, executive director of 
Parents United for Responsible Education, 
an advocacy group that opposes Daley’s 
takeover. “There’s no real education going 
on here.” 

Still, Chicago’s experience has inspired 
other mayors frustrated with their city’s 
public schools. Even mayors with little 
hope of gaining full authority over schools 
have begun to push aggressively for greater 
influence. Philadelphia Mayor Edward 
Rendell has put his political muscle behind 
the city’s reform-oriented superintendent, 
and Los Angeles Mayor Richard Riordan 
has stirred controversy by backing his own 
slate of school-board candidates. “The 
school board's attitude toward me is, ‘Stay 
out of our business,” says Riordan. “But 
we know who the people will hold ac- 
countable if the system continues to fail”— 
the mayor 

For Detroit’s Archer, who is already 
facing a recall campaign by critics who 
claim he is awarding the city’s most valu- 
able business contracts to whites, remaking 
Detroit's schools is a potential land mine. In 
a city that is 76% black and where a major- 
ity of voters are Democrats, even a reluc- 
tant alliance with a white Republican Gov- 





Across the nation, mayors 

look to Daley's reform 
initiatives as a model for what they might 
do to revive their own public schools 


ernor and majority-white legislature has 
made Archer’s motives suspect. Some crit- 
ics consider the takeover a violation of the 
rights of voters, who elected the school- 
board members Archer is stripping of their 
power and their pagers. 

But under the school-board system 
overthrown in Detroit, board members 
were elected in geographic districts, and 
no elected official was accountable for get- 
ting results citywide. Now that’s changed. 
Archer is the man. And he knows that fail- 
ing to clean up Detroit’s schools would 
cripple his larger revitalization plan for the 
city and perhaps his political future overall. 

For his part, Archer says he wants to 
put politics aside and learning back into 
the classroom. “I’m not sure if we’re too 
late or right on time,” he says. “But I plan 
to ... do everything humanly possible to 
ensure that teachers have the textbooks 
they've requested and anything that needs 
to be replaced, repainted or repaired in- 
side our schools before teachers and stu- 
dents return in September.” These may 
seem modest initial goals. But perhaps, as 
in Chicago four years ago, any progress at 
all will be welcomed by Detroit's students 
and parents alike. —With reporting by 
Nichole Christian/Detroit 
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Wherever Frank and Shirley went, OnStar was sure to_____— 





Help them plan a trip to Arizona 


Call them when their air bags went off 


(Their car sent a signal to OnStar®) 


Make sure they were all right 
(They slid into a nest of rattlesnakes.) 


Offer to send an ambulance 


Check their engine by remote. 
(From 1,000 miles away.) 


Pinpoint their exact location. 
Order a tow truck. 
Get them a cab to the hotel. 


Notify their insurance carrier. 
(At Shirley's request) 


Suggest a great Mexican restaurant. 


Get themtol4n 
(After Frank gotlost) 


Get them tickets to a baseball game. 
Find the nearest gas station 
Warn them about road detours 


Call when their car was stolen 
And help the police track it) 


Contact them after the car was recovered 


Unlock their car doors by remote 
(Frank locked the keys in the car.) 


Tell them Tucson will be sunny and 86° 
How will you use it? 


@istar 


Wherever you go, here we are.” 


The one-touch connection to people who can help” Call 1-800-ONSTAR-7 or visit www.onstar.com. 


UNITED WE STAND: 
Protesters at the 
University of 
Michigan last month 
won concessions 
after a 51-hour sit-in 
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The sweatshop issue has galvanized college 
activists. But are students being used by Big Labor? 


By JODIE MORSE 





IKE MOST FRESHMEN AT THE UNI- 
versity of Michigan, Peter Romer- 
Friedman came to campus wide-eyed 
and full of school spirit. After arriving in 


the fall of 1997, he decorated his dorm room | 


with posters of his school teams, cheered on 
the Wolverines at the Rose Bowl and proud- 
ly outfitted himself in Michigan sweatshirts 
and caps. Then last summer, during an in- 
ternship with the AFL-cIo, he started to hear 
how Michigan and other colleges get their 


garment workers toil long hours, often for 
pennies a day. 

Romer-Friedman returned to campus 
in the fall fired up—but this time about more 
than football. With the help of a textile 
union, he and a group of friends pinpoint- 
ed a factory in the Dominican Republic 
where workers earn just 69¢ an hour mak- 
ing Michigan hats. They demanded that the 
university begin monitoring the production 
of Michigan clothing, which brought the 
school $5.7 million last year. In mid-March 
he and 29 classmates stormed into the uni- 


versity president's office. After a 51-hour 
sit-in, they emerged with a pledge by ad- 
ministrators to improve the conditions of 
workers who stitch Michigan apparel. 

At a time when campus protests are 
more likely to involve bans on booze than 
the U.S. bombing of Yugoslavia, one cause 
seems to have galvanized students as noth- 


| ing else in more than a decade. In the past 


three months the issue of sweatshop labor 
has sparked student sit-ins at Duke, 
Georgetown and the University of Wiscon- 


| sin. Backed by unions and human-rights 
sportswear—by employing licensing com- | 
panies that use overseas factories where | 


groups, students on more than 50 other 
campuses from Harvard to Holy Cross are 
circulating petitions, picketing college 
bookstores and launching websites calling 
for “sweat-free” clothing. At Yale, students 
held a “knit-in,” doing needlework 
in the center of campus, and 
at the University of Cali- 


TAINTED GOODS: 
Students charge 
that popular college 
clothing like this is 
stitched in 
overseas 
sweatshops 








fornia at Santa Barbara, they threw a mock 
fashion show, lecturing on sweatshops 
while parading down the catwalk. 

Though eschewing the more aggres- 
sive and often violent tactics of 60s campus 
radicals, these ‘90s-style protesters have 
made an impact. Michigan and Wisconsin, 
among other schools, have vowed to push 
licensing companies to disclose locations 
of textile factories and then guarantee cer- 
tain wages and conditions for workers. 
“They have forced the universities to move 
on this issue,” says Congressman George 
Miller, a California Democrat on the 
House Committee on Education and the 
Workforce, who sent the students a letter of 
support signed by 23 of his colleagues. 

But many in the education community 
are questioning whether the wave of anti- 
sweatshop protest is an indigenous resur- 
gence of campus activism or the handiwork 
of a powerful outside agitator—organized 
labor. Since he took over the AFL-CIO in 
1995, John Sweeney has brought labor’s 
cause to campus, pouring more than 
$3 million into internships and outreach 
programs meant to interest students in ca 
reers as union activists. Indeed, it was sum- 
mer stints at unions that first alerted 

Romer-Friedman and other stu- 

dents to the sweatshop issue 
Critics charge that 
unions—in particular the in- 
fluential Union of Needle- 
trades, Industrial and Tex- 
tile Employees—continue 
to call the shots. “The stu- 
dents are vocal, but it’s hard 
to get a viewpoint from 



















them that does not reflect that of UNITE,” 
says Allan Ryan, a Harvard University 
lawyer who has negotiated with anti- 
sweatshop protesters. Sheldon Steinbach, 
general counsel for the American Council 
on Education, asks, “How much of this stu- 
dent interest is really being influenced by 
unions whose main goal is to try to bring 
these jobs back to the United States?” 
There is no doubt that UNITE has had a 
hand in generating student awareness of 
the issue. Starting in 1997, UNITE sleuths 
began tipping off students to the locations 
of alleged sweatshop factories. Since then, 
UNITE spokeswoman Jo-Ann Mort says, it 
has merely “given [the students] moral 
support.” Lately that support has included 
participating in—and paying for—regular 
conference calls among student leaders on 
different campuses and coaching students 
over the phone during sit-ins. In February 
the union sent two sweatshop workers on a 
five-campus tour to spur greater interest in 
the cause. Though many student activists, 
like Marion Traub-Werner of the Universi- 
ty of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, say 
they discovered the sweatshop issue on 
their own, UNITE has clearly been helpful. 
After leading campus anti-sweatshop pro- 
tests for two years, Traub-Werner got an 


Look for the 
Union Grader 








invitation from UNITE to join a delegation 
on an all-expenses-paid visit in late March 
to a factory in Guatemala City. 

“We are not manipulating students 
but motivating them,” says the AFL-CIO’s 
Sweeney. Either way, the outreach pro- 
gram has been a tactical masterstroke. “At 
this moment the sweatshop protest is defi- 
nitely being carried on the backs of univer- 
sity students,” says Charles Kernaghan, di- 
rector of the National Labor Committee, 
one of several human-rights groups that are 
also counseling the students. “If a hundred 
students hold a protest, they get a page in 
the New York Times. If a hundred union 
people did that, they'd be locked up.” 

Student leaders scoff at charges that 
they are mere puppets for union officials, 
pointing out that organizations of all politi- 
cal stripes have long looked to students to 
spark change. More important to the move- 
ment’s quick rise, the leaders say, is the use 
of e-mail, which has enabled them to get 
the word out to students across the country. 
















“There’s no way hundreds of students 
would have marched up to a university ad- 
ministration building just because some 
human-rights group asked them to,” says 
Tico Almeida, a Duke senior who led the 
campus rally back in January. “Students 
have grasped this issue and made it theirs.” 

And they aren't letting go. In the past 
two weeks 33 universities have signed on 
to a plan designed by the Fair Labor Asso- 
ciation, a consortium of human-rights 
groups and manufacturers like Nike and 
Reebok, to come up with a uniform code 
of conduct for the apparel industry. 
Though the agreement has won the back- 
ing of the White House, a core group of 
student leaders has joined UNITE in op- 
posing it as inadequate. 

Still, the protesters have maintained the 
relatively polite demeanor of a movement 
that is, after all, an extracurricular activity. 
Rodolfo Palma-Lulion, an anti-sweatshop 
activist at the University of Michigan, says of 
last month’s sit-in: “The point was to show 
that students are not apathetic, 
that we care deeply about this is- 
sue, then go back to class.” —With 
reporting by Ann Blackman/Washington, 
Nichole Christian/Ann Arbor and Alison 
Jones/Durham 











ORGANIZING: On the steps of 
the UCLA library, Razza enlists 
fellow T.A.s in the cause 


ics. Part of graduate school’s 
allure has always been the 
promise of a cushy professori- 








HEN SHE ENTERED GRADUATE 
school at UCLA five years ago to 
pursue a Ph.D. in English, Connie Razza, 26, hardly 
expected to be a campus activist. But she also didn’t 
expect a workload like this: for one undergraduate literature 
course this semester, Razza gives lectures, runs a discussion 
section, grades papers and exams, and holds office hours in a 
basement room where 40 other teaching assistants share 29 
desks and one computer. For 30 hours a week of such labor, 
she earns about $1,400 a month—which doesn’t even cover her 
rent, tuition, books and car payments. “It’s not really part of 
my education,” she says of her teaching tasks, which have pre- 
vented her from finishing her dissertation. “It’s still work.” 
So Razza joined a drive to unionize ucta’s 1,700 non- 
professional instructors, most of them graduate students who 
double as teaching assistants. Last month they voted, 718 to 
269, to get their union cards from the United Auto Workers. 
Similar unionization votes are scheduled at seven other U.C. 
campuses later this year. University administrators had 
threatened not to negotiate with the union but backed down 
after the vote. The UCLA vote was the latest in a string of labor 
victories on campus. Nationwide, graduate students have or- 
ganized at close to 20 universities and col 
The movement is driven less by ideology than by econom- 













al job and the likelihood of 
tenure within a few years. But 
today that career path looks grim. Of the 8,000 students re- 
ceiving Ph.D.s in the humanities between 1996 and 2000, less 
than half will land full-time “tenure track” jobs. Increasingly, 
colleges farm out teaching to part-time instructors, who earn 
skimpy salaries and rarely get benefits. So, many graduate stu- 
dents figure, they need to haggle for all they can get now—and 
they think Big Labor (including the u.a.w. and the American 
Federation of Teachers) can deliver at the bargaining table. 
The boldness of the grad students pits them against some of 


bilities onto graduate students. Last month the Supreme Court 
upheld an Ohio law that prescribes a minimum number of 
hours that professors at state universities must devote to teach- 
ing. Says U.C. Berkeley grad-student activist Ricardo Ochoa: 
“We do about 60% of the contact with undergraduates. Our 
working conditions are the learning condi- 
tions.” For activists and apolitical students alike, getting profes- 
sors into the classroom would be a radical cause indeed. —By 
Romesh Ratnesar. Reported by Laird Harrison/Los Angeles 
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IRA? Roth IRA? Keogh? 401 (k)? 
The more the merrier. 


(For you, not Uncle Sam.) 


Our interest-only mortgages 
offer lower monthly payments 


and can help reduce taxes. 








By supplementing retirement 
savings with annuities, 
_you're not limited in how much 
money you can defer. 
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Unlike some mutual funds, index 
funds with low turnover leave you 


less exposed to capital gains taxes. 
— 
— 
Establish an Education IRA or end 
a 529 College Savings Account. ! - ——————_— 
The tax advantages will help pay Tax-exempt municipal bonds can help you 


the tuition costs later. lower taxes and increase cash flow now. 
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With a charitable remainder trust and 
a smart insurance strategy, you can 
leave money to your favorite charity 
and a legacy to your heirs. 

Instead of to the folks in Washington. 





Need help? Your Merrill Lynch 
Financial Consultant can draw 
upon our tax, estate, annuities, 


trust and mortgage specialists. 





By 2009, it’s estimated that the government 
will have a surplus of $381 billion. 
Here are a few ways to stop contributing to it. 


oo 5 126,¢ eo} tinding v r money. H v do vou have findine v 


r wh 1 achieve Ask Merrill at mlol.ml.com or call 1-800-MERRILL ext 4104. 


HUMAN ACHIEVEMENT (25 Merrill Lynch 
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By GINIA BELLAFANTE 
AST FALL, AFTER FINANCIAL CON- 
straints forced Isaac Mizrahi to 
discontinue his label and Todd 
Oldham to shut down his high- 
end line, discussion in the Man- 
hattan fashion world—a group 
for whom a big-think question is 
whether or not model Esther Canadas’ 
lips are bigger than Barbara Hershey’s in 
Beaches—suddenly turned weighty. From 
where, the fashion community gravely 
wondered, were its future leaders going to 
come? In addition to the departures of 
Mizrahi and Oldham, designers Marc Ja- 
cobs and Michael Kors were now splitting 
their time between their own collections 
and those of the French houses Louis 
Vuitton and Céline, respectively. When 
the Dow reached, say, 80,000, who would 
be there to outfit its beneficiaries? 

The business that turns models into 
old women at 22 and increasingly ig- 








B Tuleh 


The design team of 
Bradley and Patner 

| creates after-hours wear 
they describe as a love 
letter to women 


nores the customer who falls too far be- 
yond Felicity’s demographics is domi- 
nated in the U.S. by a trio nearing pen- 
sion age. For much of the past two 
decades, Calvin Klein, Donna Karan and 
Ralph Lauren have ruled American 
style. Although none will retire tomor- 
row, the triumvirate occupies so much 
space in department stores, on the sides 
of buses and consequently in the public 
consciousness that it has become tre- 
mendously difficult for young designers 
to break through. It says something 
about the contemporary American fash- 
ion scene that one of the most publicized 
stories of the past few seasons is the re- 
emergence of Diane Von Furstenberg, 
who has come back offering the same 
wrap dress she unveiled in 1972. 
Beyond the universe of DKNY, DVF 
and other acronym wear, however, an 
independent spirit is quietly thriving. 
Indeed, the future of American dress 
seems secure on the sketchpads of a 
few young Manhattan design- 
ers, all of whom have gained 
a following without the bene- 
fit of big corporate backers, 
eponymous SoHo-based re- 
tail monuments or advertis- 
ing campaigns. 
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Among them are Josh Patner and 
Bryan Bradley, who constitute the de- 
sign team Tuleh, a purveyor of fetching 
party wear. In business for just one year, 
the partners last week won a nomination 
for the prestigious Perry Ellis Award 
from the Council of Fashion Designers of 
: America. Sportswear too is flourishing, 
; notably in the output of Patrick Robin- 
son and Pixie Yates. And even ball gowns 
have a tasteful advocate in William Cal- 
vert, whose collection is sure to be the 
highlight of this week’s South of Seventh 
event in New York City, which is intend- 
ed to showcase the work of largely un- 
known new designers. 
Tuleh, like Robinson and Yates, 
already shows uptown at New York's 
A semiannual collections. The team’s fall 
99 presentation, held in February, was 
a packed affair, with many of the city’s 
major fashion editors present. Down 
the runway came ruffles and bold 
silk prints, all part of the duo’s pro- 





test against fashion’s I’m-off-to-my- 
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assembly-line-job-on-a-Mars-colony 
strain of chic. “There is an overly in- 
tellectualized, nihilistic approach 

| to fashion at the end of the centu- 
ry that is predictable and dreary,” 







Beyond the racks of 
megabrands, some fine 
young designers are 
coming on strong 


says Patner, “and why should women be 
dreary?” 

Patner, 36, a former stylist, and 
Bradley, 32, a freelance designer who had 
worked for Calvin Klein, were embold- 
ened to launch their own line when they 
determined, as Bradley puts it, that 
“women were looking for something to 
buy in a shade that wasn’t beige.” Their in- 
stinct was right. At the posh boutique UI- 
timo in Chicago and Dallas, half of Tuleh’s 
spring ’99 line was sold, through orders, 
before the clothes even reached the stores. 

Although his garments are less overt- 
ly opulent, Robinson too has gained 
attention as an ardent avoider of fad. 
A modern, never-staid classicist, he is 
known for his fine tailoring and use of 
luxurious fabrics, some of which are his 
own innovations. “Patrick is much more 
about style than trend, and the customer 
appreciates this,” explains Nicole Fische- 
lis, vice president and fashion director of 
Saks Fifth Avenue, which carries Robin- 
son’s line. “There is an integrity to his de- 
sign that’s very special.” 

A native Californian, Robinson had 


Patrick Robinson 


Wearable but hardly dull, his 

clothes are geared toward 
focused, stylish career 
women intent on not 
looking like everyone else 




















planned to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps and become a doctor, but instead 
studied at Parsons School of Design in 
Manhattan. At 28 he found himself 
heading Anne Klein's collection line. 
In 1996, after Robinson had served 
three seasons to mixed reviews, the 
company closed its high-end business. 
Jobless at 30, he decided to start his 
own label that year. 

Now 32, Robinson has watched his 
sales double in the past year with the 
help of self-possessed clients who use 
their Palm Pilots to keep track of more 
than pedicure appointments. One 
such customer is Lisa Simpson, presi- 
dent of Sony Online Entertainment, 
who explains, “I have to go from meet- 
ings where people are wearing shorts 
and flip-flops to dinners at the Four Sea- 
sons. With Patrick, I can shift through 
these worlds without a hiccup.” 

Pixie Yates, 33, occupies the opposite 
but complementary end of the sports- 
wear spectrum from Robinson. If he is 
dressing innately stylish FoRTUNE read- 
ers, she has found an audience among 
the urban women-girls in their 20s and 
30s who perhaps might relate to Bridget 
Jones’ Diary more than 
they would acknowl- 
edge. Indeed, Yates’ 

clothes have at- 
tracted some of 
the very celebri- 
















“  * 
William Calvert 
The endless boom 
economy has meant a 
growing audience for this 
29-year-old’s elegant line of 
$1,000 to $6,000 gowns 


‘ 


ties—Drew Barrymore, Jennifer Aniston, 
Courteney Cox—who seem affixed in 
permanent ingenuedom. 

Yates creates simple but dainty 
dresses and pants that signal a wistful- 
ness for an era when playful flirtation 
was the language that reigned between 
men and women. Her pricing, unlike 
her peers’, is relatively quaint too, with 
a ceiling of $300. Like Tuleh’s Patner, 


Pixie Yates 


Her garments are not spectacles, but 
they bear a distinct, imaginative 
signature. Gently flirty, they seem apt 
for a Martha Stewart-ish picnic full of tea 
sandwiches and nice bachelors 











jer Yates is a former stylist. In the 








early 90s she began to make clothes 
in her spare time. When she took them 
to photo shoots, the models couldn't 
keep their hands off them. In the past 
year her garments have made their way 
into Barney’s New York and Henri Ben- 
del, where they’ve graced the windows 
of the Fifth Avenue flagship store and 
sold out. 

William Calvert, 29, has made an 
even quicker trip to important retail 
venues. Just two years ago, Calvert, who 
refined his tailoring skills at the fabled 
Parisian houses of Balmain and Balenci- 
aga, decided to make six sample dresses 
in New York. Barney’s and Bergdorf 
Goodman placed orders, and suddenly 
he was in business. 

Calvert has the look of a philosophy 
grad student, but his clothes are not 
meant for library dwellers. He special- 
izes in architectural gowns devoid of su- 
perfluous ornament. “I don’t make dress- 
es for hangers,” he explains, “They are 
about the contours of the body.” Calvert 
has already found a fan in the eminent 
(and like-minded) Geoffrey Beene, a de- 
signer not known for the promiscuous 
use of terms like absolutely fabulous. 
Says Beene: “There has been a great pe- 
riod of mediocrity in fashion, and 
William is the shining light at the end of 
that tunnel.” 

Ads for fragrances, underwear and 
eyeglasses from any of these designers 
wont be appearing on highway bill- 
boards anytime soon. All are pursuing 
the kind of niche strategies that fashion 
watchers argue is the key to longevity in 
today’s market. That’s fine—the mall was 
already way too crowded. La 
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A Masters Clash? 


Steadily spectacular David Duval and fragile but 
fearsome Tiger Woods could be a great rivalry 


By ROBERT SULLIVAN DULUTH, GA. 


on the same afternoon as his golf-pro 
dad’s first win on the Senior Tour. His 
relationship with his father Bob has had | 
its ups and downs, all of them 

traceable to late 1980, when 
David’s elder brother Brent 
was found to have a rare 
blood disorder, aplastic 
anemia. David donated 
bone marrow, but Brent 
died soon after of graft- 
vs.-host disease. Nine- 
year-old David wondered / 
if he had contributed to 
his brother’s death and 
became a subdued, seri- 


HIS WEEK THE TWO GREATEST 
golfers in the world, David Duval, 
27, and Tiger Woods, 23, will play in 
the Masters, the greatest of golf | 
tournaments. It offers the tantalizing pos- 
sibility of a head-to-head shoot-out be- | 
tween two of the game’s rocket launchers, 
and the kind of Jack Nicklaus vs. Arnold 
Palmer face-off that can make golf ab- 
solutely riveting television. Alas, there 
are eight dozen more golfers in the field. 
Let’s hope they don’t get in the way. 
You know Tiger, of course. When he 
won his green jacket in ’97—crushing the 


course and the competition with a 12- | ous child. 
stroke margin of victory—he set off a golf | Bob Duval was the Augusta 
boomlet. But this year Woods comes ca- | pro at Timuquana sults him 


reering through the gates with dented 
fenders and wheels coming off. Tiger’s 
been losing his temper and his putting 
stroke. He shed his agent, and he 
bagged his caddy, the cuddly 
Fluff Cowan. He does have 
one Tour win this season 
and a number of high 
finishes. By human stan- 
dards, he’s playing well. 
That may not be well 
enough to handle Duval, a 
quiet man given the 
nickname “Rock” who 
rolls into Augusta, Ga., © 
having recently won a 
minor major, The Players 
Championship, against a 
tougher field than he’ll face 
at Augusta. That victory 
punctuated an altogether 
astonishing 18-month run 
of golf. Late in the season 
of Tigermania, Duval won 
his first-ever PGA tourna- 
ment. He won the next 
week too, and then the 
next. “We knew [that] 
once David got going, he’d 
win a bunch,” Davis Love III 
said last week. “But we never ex- 
pected a roll like this. You wonder where 
it’s going to end.” Or if. The roll has in- 
cluded 10 victories in 33 starts, and 
record winnings last year of $2.6 million. 
Duval’s win at TPC last week had an 
overarching specialness in that it came 
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last year 




















Country Club in Jacksonville, Fla., and the 
golf course became David’s refuge. It 
would not shield him then, nor could it lat- 
er, when his parents divorced, finally, in 
1996. But things have since improved. Du- 
val has reconciled with his father, while his 
mother has fought her way back from de- 
pression. Duval’s longtime girlfriend, Julie 
McArthur, has said it can’t be coincidental 
that David's breakthrough in golf arrived as 
he and his family achieved a certain stasis. 
Although Duval declines to join in that 
psychoanalysis, he will say he is more at 
ease than he was two years ago. You'd 
never know it by looking at him; those 
windshield goggles and 
a pulled-down cap 
seem to shout, “Go 
away!” Yet Duval 
has many friends on 
tour, some of whom use 
the word sweet to de- 
scribe him. Any gutsy kid 
who approaches Duval 
for an autograph will get 
an autograph. “Being a good 
role model, conducting my- 
self as a professional, acting 
like a gentleman when 
playing”—these are re- 
sponsibilities Duval wel- 
comes rather than shuns. 
And he welcomes being 
the favorite going into the 
Masters. Why shouldn’t 
he, asks Bob Tway: “He’s 
playing the best of any- 
one, his confidence lev- 
el has to be ridiculously 
high, and the golf course 


| fits him perfectly.” 


It fits Tiger’s game too. Every year 
the lords of Augusta tinker with some- 
thing, and this year they've gone to town, 
adding trees and moving tees in an effort 
to “Tigerproof” the course, or at least 
make it tougher for big hitters. Now, for 
instance, only the mightiest will reach the 
par-five second hole in two shots. 

But that tinkering could work in fa- 
vor of blasters like Duval. On Sunday all 
the big guns will still be going for the 
green in two on both the par-five 13th 
and 15th holes, and that will be thrilling 
to watch, especially if Tiger and Rock are 
involved. “I hope it comes to pass,” says 
Duval of a rivalry with Woods. “I think 
it would be good fun. I appreciate the 
desire for such a thing. I am certain- 
ly not going to sit here and down- 
play it, or fluff it off.” 

That's a slip of the tongue, not 
a dig. But if you’re trying to build 
a rivalry, you can take it howev- 
er you like, a 














A novice sorcerer’s exploits are 


magical to kids—and adults 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK EDINBURGH 





SIDE, PERHAPS, FROM THAT LIGHT- 

ning-bolt-shaped scar on his 

forehead, Harry Potter will 

seem familiar to anyone 
who has ever read a decent fairy 
tale. Harry, 11, is an orphan who lives 
with his aunt and uncle, Petunia and 
Vernon Dursley, and their son Dudley. Is 
it worth pointing out that the Dursleys 
are as dreadful as one might expect of 
people named Dursley—they make that 
step-family of Cinderella’s seem merely 
ill-tempered by comparison—and that 
young Dudley is a fat, spoiled bully who 
keeps breaking Harry’s glasses? 

Happily, a few chapters into J.K. 
Rowling’s Harry Potter and the Sorcer- 
er’s Stone, which Scholastic Press pub- 
lished last September, our hero receives 
a letter via owl informing him that he is, 
in fact, a famous wizard and has won a 
place at the prestigious Hogwarts School 
of Witchcraft and Wizardry. And with 
that, the reader and Harry together are 
plopped down into a world every bit as 
fantabulous and vividly original as those 
created by C.S. Lewis, Roald Dahl or, for 
that matter, George Lucas. 

The completeness of Rowling's vision 
may explain Harry Potter's stunning pop- 
ularity. First published in Britain in 1997, 
the book has scooped up an assortment 
of prizes. Scholastic paid $105,000 
for the U.S. rights, and it has so far 
been on the New York Times best- 
seller list—adult best-seller list, that 
is—for 15 weeks. The sequel, Harry 
Potter and the Chamber of Secrets 
(which will be out in the U.S. in 
June), has hit No. 1 on British best- . 
seller lists, and some impatient U.S, 
fans have begun ordering copies 
through the British subsidiary of 
Amazon.com. Warner Bros. has op- 
tioned the film rights to what is planned as 
a sequence of seven books (one for each 
year Harry spends at Hogwarts). 

First-time English author Rowling— 
Jo to her friends—has conjured up a 
magical, self-contained parallel universe 
that looks a lot like a British boarding 
school except that Harry takes classes in 
potions, poltergeists patrol the halls, and 
Harry gets to show his true mettle. “I 
know far more than the reader will ever 
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need to know,” says Rowling, 
an elfin-looking 33-year-old. “I 
> know the names of all the Quid- 
ditch teams.” Quidditch, for the 
uninitiated, is sort of like soccer, but it is 
played in the air on broomsticks, and 
some of the balls attack the players. 
Rowling, a single mother who wrote 
part of the first Harry book while on the 
dole, feels she has slid right down the 
rabbit hole into Wonderland, The 
daughter of middle-class parents near 
Bristol, she began writing secretly when 
she was six, and after university took a 
series of jobs, mainly as a teacher. But 
she never considered writing for chil- 
dren until one day in 1990, when “Harry 
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The Wizard of Hogwarts 4 


BEWITCHING: Author Rowling says her young 
hero “strolled into my head fully formed” 
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just strolled into my 
head fully formed.” That 
same year, however, her 
life fell apart. Her 
mother died of mul- 
tiple sclerosis at 45, 
and Rowling was both 
burglarized and _ fired 
from her job. She moved 
to Portugal to teach English. While 
there, she met and married a journalist 
and had a baby. The marriage soon fell 
apart, and Rowling took her four- 
month-old daughter Jessica to Edin- 
burgh, where they still 
live. 

Rowling found herself 
in the classic single- 
mother trap. She could 
not afford child care, so 
she could not go to work, 
and when she tried to put 
Jessica in state-funded 
care, she was told she was 
“coping too well.” For 
almost a year, until she 
found teaching work, 
Rowling lived off public 
assistance. Every day, to 
escape her damp, unheat- 
ed flat, she'd take the baby 
to the nearest café and 
write away, nursing a cup 
of coffee. In 1995, after 
she found an agent in a 
writers’ directory, a Brit- 
ish publisher offered her a 
tiny advance of around 
$4,000. “I’m lucky by any- 
one’s standards, not just 
single-mother standards,” 
Rowling says. “The crucial 
thing is, I had a talent 
you need no money to 
pursue.” 

Rowling believes Har- 
ry has become a crossover 
hit because she never 
wrote with a “target audience” in mind. 
The books certainly work on several 
levels. They are filled not only with 
characters familiar to most kids but also 
with clever jokes about garden gnomes 
and wizard chess—played with living 
pieces (“They kept shouting different 
bits of advice at him, which was confus- 
ing: ‘Don’t send me there, can’t you see 
his knight? Send him, we can afford to 
lose him’”). As Rowling puts it, “If it’s a 
good book, anyone will read it. I’m to- 
tally unashamed about still reading 
things I loved in my childhood.” The 
Wizard of Oz just may have to make a 
little space on the shelf for the wizards 
of Hogwarts. a 
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Somebody finally got it white. 





Introducing Champion® PaperOne™ Multipurpose. With a 90 brightness rating, it’s significantly 
whiter than other multipurpose papers. It’s designed to run like a thoroughbred, even in your 
most finicky office equipment -- copiers, fax machines, printers. And it's priced to give you more 
for your money. Most importantly, Champion PaperOne makes all your documents look more 
polished, more pristine, more professional. Compare it to whatever you're 
using now and you'll see. The difference is like night and day. Available in 20Ib. 
and 24lb. weights, and a complete array of sizes. Buy it by the ream, case or 





Stack Pack.” Champion PaperOne. Because every impression counts.” www champonpapercom 
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Staying Cool Under Fire 


Rapper Nas smartly documents his mad world 


NAS WALKS THE LINE. 
Between gangsta- 
leaning and God- 
fearing, between 
lustful and roman- 
tic, between the po- 
etic and the scatolog- | 
ical. He has starred in 
a movie (director Hype Wil- | 
liams’ Belly), performed high- 
profile duets (with Mary J. Blige and 
Lauryn Hill), and dodged death (when 
his friend and fellow New Yorker Biggie 
Smalls was shot and killed in 1997, Nas 
went into virtual seclusion, fearing for 
his life). He’s proud but not bombastic, 
he’s casual in tone but almost always se- 
rious in content, and although his raps 
are deeply personal, he strives for the 
prophetic. He’s a craftsman of words; 
he wants to tell a story, communicate 
ideas, not just spew rhymes, rage and 
attitude. Ultimately the ambition of his 
lyrics and themes is what makes him 
hip-hop’s most important and interest- 
ing male solo performer. 

Nas’ first solo album, Illmatic (1994), 
was a rap classic—lean, smart and at 
times jazzy. His new album, I Am... 
(Columbia), aims even higher: the 
songs are grander, more aggres- 
sive, more cinematic. Several 
top pop performers stop by for 
duets, including Puff Daddy (on 
the booming Hate Me Now), hip- 
hop-soul singer Aaliyah (on the 
ballad You Won't See Me Tonight) 
and gangsta rapper DMX (on the 
rough-riding Life Is What You 
Make It). 

One of the best songs on 
the album is Ghetto Prison- 
| ers, a stirring call for the poor 

and downtrodden to stand up 
and resist the powers that 
keep them down. “Get up/ 
Wake up/ Rise,” raps Nas. 
Another sharply realized song © 
is Undying Love, a violent tale 
of a man who kills his cheating 
2 lover and then himself. Other, | 
5 less talented rappers might 
‘have turned the song into 
8 something venomous and ex- 
z ploitative. Nas’ rendering of this 
“ bloody story reminds one . 
3 Bruce Springsteen’s spare, misan- 
DOING IT HIS WAY: Hip-hop’s best and 
brightest male solo performer 


thropic songs on Nebraska, or even of 
Raymond Carver’s terse short stories. 
The last line in Undying Love is “now 
under God, we elope.” And then there is 
a single gunshot. Nas takes no joy in his 







ing the madness of his world and the 
turmoil in his heart. 

Again and again on this CD, Nas 
raps about struggle and loss. Originally 
he recorded—then dropped from the 
album—a soulful, introspective song 
about growing up poor called Project 
Windows; here’s hoping he will include 
it on a future album. Another song (one 
that made the cut), We Will Survive, 
mourns the shooting death of superstar 
rappers Tupac Shakur and Biggie 
Smalls. “[Smalls and I] were supposed to 
meet the night he died,” says Nas. “I 





it possible for rap music to blow up the 
way it is now.” 

Nas is actively and eagerly building 
on their legacy. On one of his new songs, 
the insistent I Want to Talk to You, he at- 
tacks Congress, the President and vari- 

ous public officials, exhorting them to 
do something, anything, about 
the conditions of the inner 
city. In doing so, Nas breaks 
out of the pack of contempo- 
rary rappers. He’s not just 
identifying problems. He’s 
¥ demanding solutions. —By 
Christopher John Farley 

























raps of woe; he’s a reporter coolly relay- | 





can’t forget Biggie and Pac—they made | 





EGGtv: “Eggplant” had to earn his 
toilet paper and food in contests 


ELEVISION 


Tokyo Truman 


A man emerges from a 
year of solitary stardom 


NAKED MAN IN A TINY APARTMENT 

subsists on his wits for 15 months. 

With no food or clothing, he can ac- 

quire goods only by winning them in 
magazine competitions. When he wins a 
million yens’ worth, or $8,300, he will be 
set free. (He wins some dog food, for a 
while his only nourishment. And finally, 
after months—toilet paper!) He may not 
even know that the Japanese TV variety 
show sponsoring him, Susunu Denpa Sho- 
nen (Don’t Go for It, Electric Boy!), is air- 
ing his solitary confinement in 15-minute 
segments each Sunday night. That’s aw- 
ful! That’s sadistic! And, you admit with 
a grimace, that’s entertainment. 

Last week this urban Robinson Cru- 
soe, an unemployed comic nicknamed 
Nasubi (the Japanese word for eggplant), 
emerged from his Truman Show-like 
hermitage with the subtlety typical of TV 
in Japan: he was led into another room, 
the walls collapsed away and a crowd 
roared with delight. “You mean, everyone 
has been watching my naked body all this 
time?” he asked. In fact, his genitals had 
been covered by an electronic eggplant. 

One wonders if his face will later be 
covered in egg. Part of the idea’s charm 
was that Nasubi, 23, didn’t know that all 
Japan was sharing in his desperate antics. 
But was it real? (Whatever “real” means 
on TV.) How much did Nasubi, clearly 
aware of the camera, help contrive his 
weekly 15 minutes of glory? Was he tru- 
ly confined all that time? Or is he the 
Charles Van Doren of Japanese TV? 

What began as a cute gross-out stunt 
ala Guinness could now be a case for Un- 
solved Mysteries. —By Richard Corliss 
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THE CADILLAC ESCALADE 
HAS ARRIVED. 


PERE PROP T H 


(OUR SINCERE THANKS TO THE OPENING ACTS.) 
Introducing Cadillac Escalade. The one luxury SUV so intelligently designed it does 
things ordinary sport utility vehicles can only dream of. Like providing personal concierge 
services, emergency assistance and directions right at your fingertips, no matter where 
you are. Thanks to the OnStar System. And its a standard feature no other SUV can equal 
So feel free to express your polite appreciation for the opening acts. But save the 
real applause for Escalade, now on center stage al a Cadillac dealer near you 


| a) Nt aD) 


Irs Goop TO BE THE CADILLAC 
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Sex, Drugs and 
Chicken Soup 


Diane Lane finds it all in 
the nostalgic, cliché-filled 
A Walk on the Moon 


ERHAPS YOU REMEMBER THE EPI- 
sode of The Honeymooners where 
the Kramdens take a break from 
their marital fractiousness to go out 
dancing. When they get home, they warm- 
ly recall the sweet savor of their romantic 
prime. Ralph and Alice were, what—33, 
35? Yet they saw their good old days as 
past; the greatest thrill they could have at 
their advanced age was to reminisce. 

A Walk on the Moon, set in the sum- 
mer of 1969, raises similar issues: How 
young can you get old? And can you get 
young again? Pearl Kantrowitz (Diane 
Lane), who is maybe 32, thinks she’s an 
old lady because she has a tepid husband 
Marty (Liev Schreiber) and a daughter Al- 
ison (Anna Paquin) who at 14 is revving up 
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NICE JEWISH WIFE SEEKS HIPPIE HUNK: Lane, with 
Mortensen, goes from the Catskills to Woodstock 


for the sexual adventures Pearl never en- 
joyed. She says of Alison, “I just hope she 
doesn’t end up like us.” Poor Pearl. In a 
Catskills bungalow not far from Wood- 
stock, she feels she’s already come to a 
dead end in her undramatic life story. 
Enter romantic possibility—or, in a 
coming-of-middle-age tale like this, in- 
evitability—in the lank person of Walker 
Jerome (Viggo Mortensen), a peddler they 
call “the blouse man.” While the others 
watch Neil Armstrong walk on the moon, 
Pearl is in the back of the blouse man’s 
truck becoming a giddy, blossoming girl 
again. A few weeks later, she goes with 















him to Woodstock, gets bap- 
tized in Day-Glo body paint and 
is spotted by a horrified Alison. 
My mother—the hippie whore! 

The movie, written by 
Pamela Gray and directed by 
Tony Goldwyn, stretches plau- 
sibility to the snapping point. 
(In Woodstock, an impromptu 
city of 300,000 people that 
weekend, what are the odds 
you'd spot your mom with the 
blouse man? And, at the time of 
the moon landing, wasn’t every- 
one talking about another little 
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| event that happened that weekend— 


Chappaquiddick?) It also lays on the 
Kantrowitzes’ ethnicity too heavily; they 
are like chicken soup that’s all schmaltz. 
So you look past the gaffes and clichés 
into the heart of the performances. Here 
you find Paquin lending a tough intelli- 
gence to Alison’s confusions; and Lane so 
all-American gorgeous she needn't act to 
be the center of every shot. She does act, 
though, and nicely. She locates Pearl's 
yearning in vagrant sighs and in sidelong 
glances at the big world exploding, out- 
side her small one, into sex, drugs and 
eternal adolescence. —By Richard Corliss 








Cut this out, put in pocket. Now you know 
what it feels like to own an Ericsson. 


Actual size 
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You'll hardly notice it’s there. Introducing che Ericsson 788 ~The Smallest, Go-Everywhere™ digital phone 


It works in all 5O stares and fits in a shirt pocket—so you can take it anywhere. It's got voice mail, paging, stores 200 numbers 


and can discreetly vibrate when you have a call. Now, no matter where you are, you can make yourself heard. 


oa 
Digital 
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pain with IMITREX 


(sumatriptan) 





Stay alert and active 


Most prescribed migraine medicine in the U.S. 


’ Now in nasal spray 
Y ond toblets (sumatriptan succ 
a 
4 . nate), IMITREX breaks through 
a ~ 
\ even the worst migraine pain, 


? (f PF utile also relieving related 


symptoms like nausea ond 
Ve sensitivity to light. And 


IMITREX is nonsedating, 





‘ 









Now in nasal spray and tablets 


Ask your doctor if IMITREX is right for you. 





50 you stay alert and active. 


IMITREX is prescription medicine created specifically for the 

J Kote treatment of migraine attacks in adults. You should 
not take IMITREX if you have certain types of heart or 

blood vessel disease, a history of stroke or TIAs, or uncon- 
trolled blood pressure. Very rarely, certain people, even some 
without heart disease have had serious heart-elated problems, 
So talk to your doctor, especially if you have risk factors for 

heart disease, like smoking, diabetes, high blood pressure or high 
cholesterol; or if you're pregnant, nursing or taking medications. 


|. Source: Physicion Drug and Diogrnosis Audit (PDDA), Nowember 1996~October 1997, Scotptevin, 
@ Divisioe of ScotHevin, PMS!, nc 


Free Trial! 


Call Toll Free 





1-877-IMITREX 


Please see the importont information on the following page visit our Web site:www.migrainehelp.com 





Gecuss with your doctor whether 5 for you and ask any 
uestions you may have. 

WHAT 

IMITREX 6 the beand rame of sumTatiptan, a Crug intended to refeve your mayraine headaches 
buf not to prevent or the number of yOu experience. IMITREX 
should be used only to teat an actaat sftach, IMITREX can be obtained only with & 
doctor's prescription and should be used Dy adults only after discussing the chore with your 
ductor, thang into account your Individual geelerenos and medical orcumstances. 

HOW DOES WORK? 

How IMITREX works is not IMITREX ts 2 S-HT; agonist that seers to 
relieve magraine headaches by acting ike a brain chemical 


become sTaiier). which heips reieve moraine 

IMPORTANT SAFETY CONSIDERATIONS 

Aifough the vast majortty of patents who have taken SMITREX have not experienced any 
‘sapnificant side effects. some patients have experienced heart protlerns and, rarely, 


Serious events retating to the bood vessets in fe head (eg. bp edepecage a rym hers 
Deen reported im patients who were taking IMITREX Some of these have resufted in Gaath; 


Some types of Neadaches should not be treated with IMITREX, and some patents 

POAC NK take because of an incnasad risk of serous side effects 
(BI you have had a newt aftack stroke, transient ischernic attacks, penpheral vasculw Gsease 
(inctucing tscherrec bowel chosase oF Paynauts ). OF any Sort of heart disaase or 
that are associated with consticthon of tiood vessels, such as sschernac heart 

angina. oF coronary artery vasospasm, you should not use @MITREX 

sa fjob ok etna ih ess pcs sea el sca 
(Bt you ave taking certain drugs for depression, tuk with your doctor. IMITREX shouk! not be 
used f you take oF have taken wihin fe bist 2 weeks. monoamine oxclase inhibitors (MADIS) 


OF basilar migraine, you shoukd not tala IMITREX. ‘should be used 
ha ead 


wiicecaavembinancatiant awe taking. Ff you ae curently taidng ary 
mragrane madications Pat include ergot Sh 2s metyseryade oF 

©F Other SH, agonists. do not take IMITREX witwn 24 hours of taking these 

8 00 oot take IMITREX # you are allergic to sumatriptan or any of the Ingredients in IMITREX. 


mencgause resuming 

patents with @ tardy festory of Neat disease. It you Nave nek tactors and your evaluaon 
for heart deonase ot satiatartory, Yous Socor may ah you tte Be Sat Gone IMITREX 
(0 the doctor's office 

© Tel your doctor it you have chest pains, shortness of breath, or irregutar heart Deats. 

1@ Ted your doctor if you are taking salectve serotonin seuptake inhibstors (SSAis) 

18 Tel your doctor it you have a héstory of eplepsy or seizures. 

1B Wel your doctor #f you have Iver oF ediney problems: 

1B Tel your doctor ft you have ever had to stop king any medication because of an allerpy oF 
eer prokierns, 


USE OF IMITREX DURING PREGNANCY AND BREAST-FEEDING 

Do not tae (ITREX # you are pregrart, think you one ee sen ee 
erent oe oct eg Seeentn Ss combed meen or are Dreast-tencinny. urterss 
discussed thes wit your doctor 

HOW TO USE IMITREX TABLETS OR NASAL SPRAY 

Tablets: For aduts, the usual dose is a single tatset taken whole with Mads. A second tathet 


ho pesponse to the frst tablet. do net tike @ second tabiet without first consulting with your 
doctor. Do not take more thar 2 total of 200 ing of IMITREX Tatiets in any 24-hour period, 

(Nasal Spray. For aduits. the usual dose is 4 single spray adrninistered into one nostril. if your 
beadache comes back 3 second nasal spray (may be administered anytime 2 hours ater 


admin I 

do ret take 2 second nasal withoul first Goctor. Do not adeninister 

than a oul of © mg of asa Siyay hwy 20 our ra 

repeated use of Nasal Spray on te surface of the nose and Swot have not been 

pecicady suxted 

The oe La] gf more than tour heacactes in > peried has not been 
ne rverage ay 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS OF USING IMITREX? 

Do not rely on this summary alone tor information about ode eects. Your doctor can Gscuss 

wih you a more complete ist of sade effects that may be releart to you 

The most frequently seen side affects are tingling and warrycokd sersabons wih IMITREX 

Tablets and bacvunusul taste with IMITREX Niesal Soray 

8 Sore patents few pain ss Rapes a chao Reset wan wag BERNE this 
ponete lin ip rbal ary more IMITREX If the pain is 
severe oF does not go away (ood oon 

asic Soe tee toss pe ci ng UY a you da 
mresatey, 


1B Shortness of brew; wteasness, heat throbteeg. swelling of Me eyelids, face, or fips, or a 
on ash per OF teves happen rarely. but # they Nappen to you, tell your doctor 
irenediamaty. Do not take any more IMITREX unites your Goctor tells you to. 

@ Some patierts have ot seciag a, Sinn acs 0 Se es ntig aot 
time), heaviness, or a Of pressure after taking IMITREX. A tow patents may tee! 
Growny, dirty. Seed, sick. or experience nasal lertation (Nasal Spray only), Tet your doctor 
abort these eflects at your nnd viet 

(Hf you feat unwed in any citer wary oF have any protien that you do not understand after 
tating IMITREX, tel your doctor mnmedianely. 

WHAT SHOULD | 00 IF | TAKE AN OVERDOSE? 


it you have taken more medication Pun you have been tokt, contact efther your doctor, # 
hospmal emergency department, or the nearest poison control center imrectatety 


HOW SHOULD | STORE IMITREX? 
a ae a th may be harrnfid 
» 


IMITREX Tablets and IMITREX Nasal Spray should De stored at rocen ‘and do not 
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Chane Wetcome bx 
Research Tranaie Park, NC 27709 
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NEED AN INVENTORY 
SOLUTION? 


WE HAVE ONE. 
Donating your excess 
inventory earns a generous tax 
write-off for your company. 
And creates college 
scholarships for needy 
students. EAL can convert 
your donation of inventory 
into financial aid. 

A GREAT SOLUTION. 


Request a free guide 
to learn more. 

Call (630) 690-0010 
Fax (630) 690-0565 
Email 

scholar @eduassist.org 


Excess inventory today ... student opportunity tomorrow 


AG 


Educational Assistance Ltd. 
P.O. Box 3021 Glen Ellyn, IL 60138-3021 








Haverhills? Best Sellers’ 


“But read this ad for an even better deal! 


A in the great naval tradition... 
Nelson's’ s Telesc 
(with table tripod) just s 


11 cal nea Nelson 
fought the battle of 
Trafalgar, he used a 

just like this to monitor 
movements of the French-Span- 
ish fleet. Our manufacturer has 
areated a faithful replica of this 
famous scope. Admiral Nelson's 
‘Telescope measures about five 
inches in its “collapsed” posi- 
sepa rb ue-yptanbeaes 
seebons to full le 


-gectinioethcat enka betel scope was made of 

8x magnification. If you have ®r@ss. This replica ts 
ever wanted to own a fine tele- eran renee — 
pgp grb ari abe protection, The scope 
steep, Admiral Nelson's Telescope’ with a belt-looped 
should be your choice. You'll get pews prc dno 
many years of good use and permanent mounting 
; from it. Admiral Nel- the scope comes with an 
son’s Telescope™ #1069E552a_ *!endable table tripod. 


A breakthrough in audio technology... 
MR-318T AM/FM/TV Stereo 
Personal Digital a 
only oil 
I nothing like 


it. cpt 


ie that give poh dpsed, 
Aaa secibin onus tn anes AM tot A 
bands and the audio of all VHF TV chan- 
nels—2 to 13, Here are some of the other great fea- 
tures of this breakthrough personal digital radio; 
@ Headphones included 
| Presets: 


Show, wherever you are; watch the late TV show with: 
out disturbing your partner; listen to the commentator 
when you watch the ball game or any sporting event— 
and much more. Order it today! MR-318T AM/FM/TV 
Stereo Personal Digital Radio™ #1074E552d 
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ete ta nozzle of the Super 
fac™ ie you reach 

lug the tn am cre of your 
Super car, hard-to-get-to 
Turbo tint, folds in your front and back seats, 
Vac™ into your car’s cigarette lighter and 
this little giant will go to work for you 
with a vengeance. Its powerful motor 
revs at the astonishing speed of 18,000 
m and has suction equal to or greater 
han that of larger and more impressive 
looking models. It picks up the deepest 
dirt, crumbs, pollen, dog and cat hairs, 
and any other debris. The Super Turbo 
MiniVac™ comes with a coiled cord that 
extends to eight feet and lets you reach 
every nook and cranny of your car. 
Why should your car, your truck or 
your boat be any less tidy than your 
home? Keep it dust free and clean. Get 
your Super Turbo MiniVac(s)™ today! 
Super Turbo MiniVac™ #1073E552b 


Get TV reception you never had before, 
with... 


Scanner 2000™ 
only $39.25" 


Ye can now get 
TV Seton 
that you never 








tronics, you are Scuemer 2007, 
able to Pci 


cal wiring o}! 
your home and use it as a giant antenna. Scan- 
ner 2000° will stabilize your TV picture, it will 
eliminate “ghosts” and static, and it will bring 
in stations that were visible only as flickers 
and annoying shadows. Even if you are now 
on cable or have a digital satellite system, you 
will be able to clearly receive “fringe” sta- 
tions, For even more powerful performance, 
Scanner 2000" contains a 20dB amplifier gain 
booster. As a “bonus” Scanner 2000” will 
greatly enhance your FM and shortwave 
radio reception. Now, finally, enjoy TV as it 
should be enjoyed and get your Scanner 
2000” today! Scanner 2000” #1068E552e 


jeneeecons s neighbor- Pebly 


‘on the kindness of measures 8.5” x 2” x 2” and 









Never let a dead car battery stall you 
again—go with... 


Car Starter™ 
only $49" 


click” of ao. 
a car 
© CaxrSeuter” will hep its charge 
battery ing sound 2 #3 {for years and will work in the 
ie can hear. You most extreme hotkold tenrpera- 
are stranded—some- peers ee Reese 
times for hours or in prcwran Padprasn oa: 
peting unit. Car Starter™ 


a 


might weighs only 27 oz. You 
even aoe should pss keep it in 
know how dan- ¥°“r glove compartment! 

cables (and !) can be. 

can never happen to you with Car 
Starter™, a portable er source that will 
charge your car batte: Rav 15 minutes or 
less—just ytd emseee i uur cigarette 
arge the unit 

again in right through that same cigarette 
li that isn’t all: You can also use 
Starter™ to operate any and all 12-volt 
appliances, such as small TV sets (up to 16 
hours), portable fridges, cellular phones (up to 


"Deft over abst wort cheat deat an yard 
a stalled 2 wa to Arinande poh 
adios Seachem oie a Ce 
Starter(s)™ today! CarStarter™ #1071E552c 
More than just a telescope...more than 
just a microscope... 
E ™ 
(the complete vest-pocket optical system) 
$59.25" 

emove the * from 

fitted leather case and 
itsa A 
twist of the wrist converts it to a 
3x telescope, or a unique 3x tele- 

Another twist, and 

you have a choice of i 
and loupes: 5x, 10x, and 15x 
 eainsclaet toe Ae ell restate K, 

was developed in Wetzlar 
(Germany), the home of workd- "S.A 
famous Leica cameras; it’s now mlooaope yet 
being made by one of Asia’s Oneal mace! 
finest lens The optics : 


infinite detail in his/her surroundings. It comes 
with a plastic “tripod” for extended observations at 
15x or 30x magnifications. Episcope™ #1062E552f 


*Our “special deal”: BUY ANY 2 ITEMS AND GET ANOTHER ONE FREE! © 
For instance: Buy a $69.95 item and a $49.95 item and get another $49.95 or lesser-priced item FREE! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER BY 
TOLL-FREE PHONE OR BY FAX. 
SEE NUMBERS BELOW. 


For customer service, please call (415) 
643-2810. For wholesale orders, call 
Chris Simpson at that same number. 


© Order by toll-free phone: (800) 797-7367 


beer ts oy 


shown after the item. Add $4.95 


ping/ins. for each item (aon thine Cle Baar 
parse yp Neg ate ig sans plus sales 
y return and one- 


tax for CA delivery. You have 30-da' 
year warranty. We do not refund 


7 


or by fax (415) 643- 


-Haverhills 


ing charEeS. 5360 Third St., San Francisco, CA 94107 


2818 € 








She needs shoes, 
clothin 


food in the home. 
This shouldn't be 


what a five year old 
in America 
has to think about. 


Jenny’s sad little eyes tell a story 
of poverty—a kind of harsh existence 
that is rampant in the Appalachian 
coal mining country. 

For just $21 a month, through 
Children, Inc., you can sponsor 
a child like Jenny, providing food, 
clothes, health and school needs. 
And you'll receive your child’s story, 
address and picture. 


Please hurry. The need is critical. 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T4J9, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


OQ I wish to sponsor a QC) boy, C) girl, in 
QC) Asia, (J Latin America, () Middle East, 
() Africa, () USA, ©) Greatest need 


QO I will give $21 a month ($252 a year 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year Q), the 
first month (). Please send me the child’ 


name, story, address and picture 


) I cant sponsor, but I will help $ 








() Check () Am. Express (Visa Omen rerCard 





1-800-538- 5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


Serving Needy C ore oe 1964 
US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
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The Brat Pack Hits Paydirt 


To be young, gifted and in a good movie—that's 
the luck of Katie Holmes and colleagues in Go 


HE ONE THING THAT'S CLEAR FROM | It’s worth following because it forks 
the glut of contemporary teenpix is | into a second story—Simon and his 

















that a lot of young talent is being 

wasted in gonadal junk. If only 
these kids could find a smart script and a 
director who knew how to harness their 
coltish appeal, they might quickly turn 
promise into achievement. As it hap- 
pens, the wait wasn’t all that long. Here 
is a picture that has wit, a hairpin-turn 
narrative, high pizazz 
and ensemble star qual- 
ity. Ready, set, Go. 

To judge from the 
script by John August (a 
comer; no, an arriver), 
Ralph’s Market in Hol- 
lywood is stocked with 
sirloin starlets. Katie 
Holmes, she of the an- 
gel-slut face, is there 





CHAPTER ONE Holmes and Polley 


friend Marcus (Taye Diggs) go to a Vegas 
lap-dance parlor and play with gunfire— 
and a third, involving Adam, Zack and a 
narc (William Fichtner) who comes on to 
them like a Mark Fuhrman on Viagra. 
Though some of these folks shade into 
their 30s, all act like teenagers. The movie 
is set on Christmas Eve, but emotional- 
ly it’s Mischief Night, 
when kids will do any- 
thing for the freewheel- 
ing hell of it. They fool 
around as if there were 
no tomorrow, not car- 
ing that tomorrow is 
Halloween. 

Go is that kind of 
four-on-the-floor joy- 
ride, seemingly heed- 
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from Dawson's Creek. jearn the downers of drug dealing less of Hollywood story 


Sarah Polley—with Crea- 
ture-from-the-Black- 
Lagoon eyes and a 
mouth born to pout 
(some clever director 
will cast her as Heather 
Graham’s younger, sav- 
vier sister)—is a cash- 
ier. Party of Five's 
dreamboat Scott Wolf 
is in Polley’s check-out 
line. The film isn’t five 
minutes old and already 
you suspect you'll be en- 
tranced even if it stinks. 

It doesn’t stink. Au- 
gust and director Doug 
Liman, of that lovely 
L.A. fable Swingers, 
have many amusing 
tricks to play on you. 
Ronna (Polley) is sub- 
stituting for Simon 


CHAPTER THREE Mohr and Wolf 
(Desmond Askew), now arp ser 


off to Vegas, who retails 
drugs on the side. Soap opera stars Adam 
(Wolf) and Zack (Jay Mohr) want to buy 
some from Ronna, who needs rent mon- 
ey. Claire (Holmes) thinks that’s all very 
cool, until she is left as collateral with Si- 
mon’s evil wholesaler Todd (Timothy 
Olyphant). The movie is rather too frolic- 
some about drug use, but it carries an in- 
ternal message: if you’re on dope, you 
won't be able to follow the plot. 





CHAPTER TWO Diggs and Askew 
learn that guns sometimes go off 








conventions as it spins 
from one _ attractive 
group of actors to the 
next. When Polley dis- 
appears after 40 min- 
utes, you may feel no 
one can take her place; 
then Diggs (our choice 
for Afro-fab star of the 
future) assumes center 
screen and is just as be- 
guiling. Wolf is delight- 
fully disdainful of get- 
ting an ear kiss from the 
narc’s free-love wife: 
“And that ear thing. I 
have Q-Tips, thank 
you.” Olyphant is also 
an accomplished hunk. 
In fact, why not round 
up the entire cast for 
a sequel? Call it Keep 
Goi 


ing. 

O.K., the car chases 
and gunplay don’t work 
as well as the character comedy does. The 
movie has so many different set pieces that 
it sometimes looks like Liman’s demo reel. 
And all right, you've seen these elements 
before—but rarely so engagingly assem- 
bled. With its three-part structure framing 
a story of drugs and smart talk, but also 
with a heart so understanding that it lets 
nobody die, Go is a prime example of 
Tarantino cute: pup fiction. —R.C, 
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options you didn’t know you had. Wachovials ' — 

/ / . & ee 
consultative approach integrates a a hh 

ab are 
knowledge of your business with our prover 4 Bd | 
fare ' & 
expertise in Capital Markets. In addition to 
' ; : 
traditional lending, Wachovia structures . , . 
_ 
tailored solutions from a variety of options P r) 
it * 4 

such as loan syndications, Ssecuritizations, | 
private placements and private equity. Talk l i 7 


with us. We'll help you find the answers. 


— 


1-404-332-1024 


WWW.WACHOVIA.COM # 
i 
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To a family of six 

that, two years 

ago, could barely 
pay their bills 


eer arerces 


- 





Self-sufficiency. Home ownership. These are two keys 
to making neighborhoods stronger and safer. That’s why, with 
the help of community investors, we’re encouraging 
more families to save for their first home. At the same time, 
we are preparing them for the responsibilities of home 
ownership. And within a few years, more families are supporting 
themselves. And more neighborhoods are revitalized. To 
learn more about how our United Way works, simply dial &1l. 


United Way 








Call home today. 
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=_— abroad? Use BellSouth® Global Access to make calls back to the U.S. or to another country. There are 
no language problems. No long distance surcharges on your hotel bill. And no hassle figuring out another 
country’s phone system. 

How does it work? 

Just call the toll-free BellSouth* Global Access number of the country youre visiting. Then follow the simple, 
automated menu to place your call. Or, talk to a friendly operator. You can charge your calls on most major credit 
cards, your BellSouth* Global Calling Card, other U. S. local phone company calling cards, Or, you can call collect 
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Windows® 98 Special Introductory Offer from VIDEO PROFESSOR: — The Best Computer Instructor in the World! 


Now 


a Computer Learning CD-ROM 
si] = 
ree’ 


Don’t spend a dime on books, seminars, classes and other 
expensive no-name lessons until you've tried one of our 
amazing computer training lessons FREE! 


Plus shipping 
& handling 


it’s FAST! you'll be 


up and running in an hour! y 

Don’t waste time sifting through coe ae Why Are We 
manuals, commuting to classes : - 

or seminars. Just pop in the pees _ Makin This 
CD-ROM or video and you're slags qj 

learning! . 


It's EASY! is.s Se  Raage _* Incredible 


simple as 1-2-3! Video | 9 
Professor's straight forward 1 complete video lesson i er H 
“What-You-See-Is-What-You- on CD-ROM that plays 

Do” approach ee on your computer screen! We're so confident 

as easy as watching TV! that once you try our 


it's CONVENIENT! we're exceptional "What-You- 
ready to teach you day and night! With your — > See-Is-What-You-Do” 
busy schedule, you don't have time to waste at classes or seminars : : : F 
Don't fumble through boring manuals.Whatever your schedule, a learning meth. od, Joe il 
we're ready when you are! = turn to us for all of your 


computer learning needs. 
it’s COMPLETE! these aren't short teaser lessons Y 


Each 60 minute lesson takes you from installing the software to - 
more advanced skills. And they're not just for beginners! We'll ; 
surprise you with the knowledge you'll gain! oan $3 gis 


Choose Any Lesson FREE! VALUE! 


Choose from: Windows® 98 « Windows® 95 © The Internet 
Excel # Access # PowerPoint # Word # WordPerfect Available on CD-ROM 
Lotus 1-2-3 @ Works ® Quicken ¢ DOS : r VHS Videotape 


Call Now! Supplies Are Limited! Operators are Standing By! 


the operator your first choice and two alternative selections 


Papa Canadian Callers Welcome! Call 1-800-225-9500. Fast 
<—/ Due to the overwhelming demand, please be prepared to give Delivery! 
¥ Professor y 


No obligation to purchase — 
When you call, you 
IBM & compatibles only. Limit or 
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The Future 


Starts Today. 





From his unique perspective, Bill Gates discusses the rapid change of business 


in the digital economy and how you can leverage today’s technology to 





succeed in this new marketplace. 


BILLGATES 


BUSINESS 
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THE SPEED OF 





A New Hardcover 


THOUGHT 


speed-of-thought.com 
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10 Things 
About Her 


Julia Stiles’ career is a 
class in teen stardom 


By JEFFREY RESSNER LOS ANGELES 


ULIA STILES IS A STRAIGHT-A HIGH 

school senior who just turned 18 two 

weeks ago. She has a publicist. She has 

an agent. She co-authored a script 
that’s in rewrites, and she has the leading 
role ina studio film. All of which makes her 
remarkably similar to the 289,000 other 
adolescents currently jockeying to be Hol- 
lywood’s next big thing. Surely you’ve no- 
ticed how each weekend brings scores of 
cheaply made movies packed with TV kids 
from the WB or Fox networks (see previ- 
ous review). Stiles thinks it’s unfair to 
stereotype the genre. “Some teen movies 
really suck, while others are really good 
but get a bad rap,” she says, adding that the 
same dictum holds for young actors. To 
break out of the pack takes charisma and 
clever marketing. Talent helps too. Since 
Stiles stars in Disney’s new teen comedy, 
10 Things I Hate About You, it might be 
helpful to examine 10 things this emerging | 
actress has done to boost her career. 





1. STARTED EARLY: Aside from learning 
the difference between net and gross 
points, nothing prepares an actor better 
than prepubescent training in the theater 
of the absurd. At age 11, Stiles wrote a let- 
ter to the director of New York City’s artsy 
La Mama Theater asking to audition. Soon 
she was appearing in avant-garde plays 
and lip-synching to recorded dialogue. 





2. TOOK “SERIOUS” TV ROLES: Making 
an early mark in Before Women Had 
Wings, an Oprah-produced telefilm 
about child abuse, she recently appeared 
as the hippie flower child in NBc’s highly 
rated mini-series The ’60s. 


ting auditions depends on currying favor 
with casting pros, who sift through thou- 
sands of head shots and videotapes. “I 
narrowed the field down to 20 girls, and | 
Julia’s natural, soulful quality stood out,” 
says Francine Maisler, who cast Before 
Women Had Wings. Disney’s casting 
exec Marcia Ross, who saw nearly 200 
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actresses for the 10 Things role, remarks, 
“You can see it onscreen—she projects an 
intelligent depth, she’s not girlish, and 
she'll easily grow into adult roles.” 


4. HIT THE FESTIVAL CIRCUIT: Briefly 
appearing as Harrison Ford’s daughter in 
The Devil’s Own, Stiles had her first real 
splash as a killer Lolita in Wicked, a kinky 
1998 Sundance entry. Following its mid- 
night screening, a line of youngsters wait- 
ed outside to get Stiles’ autograph. “They 
asked her to sign posters they had torn 
down, and I thought, ‘Whoa, that’s what 
Sundance can do for an unknown actor,” 
recalls director Michael Steinberg. 






5. ATTRACTED INTERNET ADVOCATES: | 


After seeing Wicked at Sundance, Ain’t It 
Cool movie-website geek Harry Knowles 
raved about Stiles’ “immense amount of 
screen presence” and tapped her as the 
“discovery of the fest.” 


6. SHOOK UP SUPPORT TEAM: The 
new Ovitzian model of Hollywood calls 
for dropping your agent in exchange for 
a manager. Stiles did the opposite. “Hav- 
ing a manager is sort of superfluous and 
redundant,” she says. “My agent and 


From 
left, as the face of the 
NBC television mini- 
series The '60s, shar- 
ing the spotlight on the 
cover of Vanity Fair's 
Hollywood issue and 
co-starring with Heath 
Ledger in 10 Things 








| 





Charisma, 
marketing and, oh yes, talent 


publicist are doing a fine job, and 
I didn’t feel like paying some- 
body else 10% to do nothing.” 
Stiles’ former manager refused 
comment, other than to say that 
he lined up her last three proj- 
ects, including 10 Things. | 


7. GOT IN THE RIGHT MAGA- 
ZINES: Her inside pages for 
Harper's Bazaar, Interview and 
Vogue showed class, but Stiles 
admits that posing for the cover 
* of Moxie Girl last year was 
5 cheesy. Swearing never to do an- 
other teenzine, she was featured 
&on Vanity Fair's Hollywood- 
= cover foldout between Reese 
Witherspoon and Sarah Polley. 


8. BONDED WITH MADONNA: Asked to 

appear in a Material Girl-produced film y 
about a young pyromaniac, Stiles took an 

informal meeting with her longtime 

feminist influence. “She’s very assertive, 

and nobody’s bossing her around,” the 

younger actress says, mimicking Madon- 

na’s screwy new British accent. “I've al- 

ways kind of tried to emulate that.” 


9. EMBRACED, LIKE, SHAKESPEARE: “! 
lucked out in terms of timing,” Stiles 
says, poised to appear in three youth 
movies borrowed from the Bard. 10 
Things is basically Taming of the Shrew 
in high school; an updated Hamlet will 
star Ethan Hawke as the melancholy 
Dane; and O, currently filming, is a 
retelling of Othello set in the world of 
high school basketball. 


x 


10. SUCCESSFULLY “OPENED” A FILM: 
Well, it remains to be seen if 10 Things will 
do as well as Stiles—or Disney—hopes. 
The studio moved the release date up, 
hoping to capitalize on spring break. If the | 
movie does well, Stiles could become Hol- 

lywood’s latest overnight star—seven years 
after she began her acting career. a 
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THE HANDYMAN By Carolyn See Jesus 
Christ was a carpenter. Bob Hampton is a 
handyman. Actually, he’s an aspiring but 
discouraged artist spending a summer in 

Los Angeles as a Mr. Fix- 

It, but Christ haunts this 
novel because Bob de- 
velops an odd knack for 
transforming the lives of 
those he works for—the 
lonely, the helpless, the 
disconnected. Bob also 
sleeps with a lot of his 
clients, but he brings them 
clarity and color, a transcendent 
color that eventually finds its way onto his 
canvases. With this compelling work, one 
that requires some suspension of disbe- 
lief, See evokes an L.A. rarely seen: a place 
where unexpected beauty blossoms in 
the margins. —By Elizabeth Gleick 







TELEVISION 


STRANGERS WITH CANDY Comedy Cen- 
tral, Wednesdays It has been a year and 
a half since South 
Park premiered and 
five months since 
it cracked basic ca- 
ble’s Top 10. So 
where will Come- 
dy Central's next 
breakout hit come 
from? Don’t look to 
Amy Sedaris, who 
co-created this 
leaden satire of after-school specials. 
Sedaris also stars as a 46-year-old who 
has returned to high school after 32 years 
as “a boozer, a user and a loser.” Just 
what did the network find funny? The 
name of the school’s African-American 
principal, Mr. Blackman? The cata- 
tonic geriatric behind the wheel of a 
car? Maybe Sedaris’ single comic af- 
fectation, a grotesque overbite? Take 
Mom’s advice: Avoid Strangers with 
Candy. —By William Tynan 


THEATER 


HEDDA GABLER 
By Henrik Ibsen 
Her lost love is a 
self-destructive 
genius. Her new 
husband is a fuss- 
budget academic. 
Caught between 
them, Annette 
Bening’s tragic 
heroine suffers a 
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kind of influenza of the soul—fevers and 
chills alternating while she tries to main- 
tain her politesse in provincial society. 
This is risky work for a movie star, but 


| Bening’s understated tension is admirable, 


and so is Jon Robin Baitz’s new adapta- 
tion, touching Ibsen’s glum dramaturgy 
with rueful Chekovian absurdity. Daniel 
Sullivan’s brisk production, running 
through mid-April at Los Angeles’ Geffen 
Playhouse, is full of lively performances 
bobbing eccentrically along on the play's 
tragic undertow, which is no longer fully 
persuasive. —By Richard Schickel 


mMuSsIC 


YOU'VE COME A LONG WAY, BABY Fatboy 
Slim You may not have heard of Fatboy 
Slim, but if you’ve been to the movies 
lately, you've probably heard his music. 
The British deejay specializes in “big 
beat,” a bouncy blend of hip-hop and 





| house music, and his songs have been 


| featured in the trailers for such teen flicks 
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as 10 Things I Hate About You, Go and 
She’s All That. Virtually all the sounds on 
this album are sampled, and there are 
few lyrics, so just sitting and listening to 
it is a bit of a bore. But when Fatboy Slim 
gets in a groove, the results can be uplift- 
ing. And the low-rent video for Praise 
You, with its amusingly terrible cho- 
reography, shows he has a sense of hu- 
mor too. —By Christopher John Farley 


BARTOK VIOLIN CONCERTO NO. 2 Gil 
Shaham At 28, Gil Shaham has 
survived the hazards of 
prodigyhood to become the 
outstanding American vio- 
linist of his generation. His | 
forthright, incisive playing | 
can be heard at its youthful | 
peak in this remarkable — 
new recording (which also” 
includes Barték’s First and ~ 
Second Rhapsodies). Shaham’s soaring 
interpretation, at once fiery and nobly 
lyrical, is a near perfect realization of a 
modern masterpiece; Pierre Boulez and 
the Chicago Symphony provide lucid 
support. —By Terry Teachout 


CINEMA 


COOKIE’S FORTUNE Directed by Robert 


| Altman Easter weekend in the Missis- 


sippi town of Holly Springs. Old Cookie 
Orcutt (Patricia Neal) is fixin’ to die— 
and does—while her niece Camille 
(Glenn Close) is staging a Salome pag- 
eant at the First Presbyterian Church. 
Complications, of the sort Altman has 
been perping for decades, ensue. And 
though Neal, Charles S$. Dutton (as 
Neal’s best friend) and Liv Tyler (as 
the town’s wild 
child) have 
charm to burn, 
the film mostly 
simmers. Like 
Camille’s the- 
atricals, the 
Anne Rapp 
script dawdles 
through pre- 
dictable South- 
ern Gothic plot twists that a real writer 


| like Beth Henley would use to show- 


case memorably bent characters. 
Rapp’s idea of character comedy is to 
have the movie's villain literally caught 
with her hand in the cookie jar. This 
little essay on greed and blurred blood- 
lines is another footnote to an Alt- 
man career that is fast becoming all 
footnotes. —By Richard Corliss 
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Nothing supplements today’s active lifestyle like 


a daily dose of the 290-horsepower Lexus Coupe? 





THE RELENTLESS PURSUIT OF PERFECTION. OQOvexus 








©1999 Lexus, a Division of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seatbelts, secure children in rear seat, obey all speed laws and drive responsibly 
*SC 400, 290 horsepower; SC 300, 225 horsepower. For more information, visit our Web site at www.lexus.com or call 800-USA-LEXUS (800-872-5398) 





THE BIRDS. 
THE-BEES. 


THE VASORECT. 


Romance. Love. Passion. The VasoRect Formula helps keep them alive. It’s the 
all natural breakthrough for healthy sexual and cardiovascular function’ Based on 1998 
Nobel Prize-winning science, The VasoRect Formula is cited a 
in the new release, The Arginine Solution, from Warner ALA HAMLTH 
Books. Visit www.vasorect.com or call 800-565-6656. (Attcrarenies inc 


i by the Food and Drug Administration. This product is not intended to diagnose, treat, cure or prevent any disease 
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There has 
never been a 
better time to 
write the story 
of your life 


THANKS 
FOR THE 


TIME, APRIL 12, 1999 







































NAUC F. LEWIS 


A century of remarkable 
experiences 


In March of 1919, I went 
with Mama and Dad 

to Pinehurst, to the 
Carolina Hotel... 
Staying at the hotel was 
Annie Oakley, the 
famous sharpshooter. 
She was there to instruct 
some of the ladies at the 
hotel how to shoot and 
so I joined the group. 
She was a quiet, little 
person—nothing like 
you would imagine, One 
night there was a 
costume ball and I 
thought it would be fun 
to impersonate her. She 
was delighted to loan 
me the outfit she wore 
from her days touring 
with Buffalo Bill! It was 
a fringed leather jacket 
and skirt with a hat that 
had a six-inch-wide 
brim. I won the prize. 


——." * 





Lewis, age 5, inset, 
and, above, with 
granddaughter Drake 





By EMILY MITCHELL 

E ALL HAVE A STORY TO TELL. AND 
more and more, we are starting to tell 
it, speaking into a tape recorder or 
writing with pen on paper or at a 
computer. The act of writing about 
our past, says Kate Hays, a Toronto 
clinical psychologist, offers valuable 
“self-reflection, exploration, continuity and discov- 
ery.” Most important, memoirs are true; they tell 
what happened. Frank McCourt’s 1996 best seller 


Angela’s Ashes kindled interest in the memoirs of 


ordinary people. Says Adam Sexton, dean of New 
York City’s Gotham Writers’ Workshop: “People read 
McCourt and think, ‘I could do that.” Maybe everyone 
won't equal his success, but to your family and friends 
the story you write will be prized above all others, 
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I’m a kisser, I'm a joke teller, I'ma | 


dancer. I’m a somewhat everything and 
nothing big. I’m not stuck-up. I don’t have 
none of that thinking that you're better 
than anybody. I didn’t go to college. I didn’t 
have no big great job. I haven't had any- 
thing big. I was just down-to-earth and I 
got along fine. I’m my own person, that’s 
what it is and I’m still moving. 


HESE ARE THE WORDS OF FRED- 
die Mae Baxter, born into a poor 
family in the rural South 75 years 
ago. When her mother died, the 
teenage Freddie Mae left for the 
North, seeking work as a domes- 
tic. After a lifetime of caring for 
others—children and old people—she 
started talking into a tape recorder at the 
behest of a writer friend named Gloria 
Bley Miller, recalling what it was like to 
grow up in a big family in a little house 
with no indoor plumbing; to pick cotton; to 
live in “jivey” 1940s Harlem. Miller edited 
the reminiscences, and Baxter’s unique 
voice so impressed editors at a major pub- 
lishing house, Alfred A. Knopf, that next 
month it will bring out her exuberant 
memoirs, The Seventh Child: A Lucky 
Life. “I’m the seventh child, so I know I’m 


lucky,” says Baxter. And what better proof | 


A bittersweet portrait of longing 
and a family divided 


Weekend visits with my father often 
ended with me, and maybe him, 
feeling sad. I blamed my mother for 
divorcing him, him for leaving her, 
and myself—I didn’t know for what. 
Once when he took me home he 
complained to my mother that I 
didn’t seem very happy. She said I 
was. He said he never heard me 
whistling. Their arguing upset me 
and I told my father I did too whistle. 
After he left I cried and yelled at my 
mother. Actually, whistling was not 
my habit and later, on rare 
occasions when I caught myself in a 
little tune, I remembered what my 
father had said. Several years ago 
my supervisor at work, wanting to 
add a little serendipity to my 
performance evaluation, wrote, 
“Whistles while he works.” I wished 
my father could have seen that. 
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than Knopf’s literary stamp of approval? 
| That in itself is an extraordinary tale—and 
a telling one. 

Today, more than ever before in modern 
times, the era of confession is upon us. Vast 
numbers of people are eager to spill the 
most minute details of their lives on televi- 
sion talk shows, in poetry, in comedy clubs, 
in monologues for the theater and, most of 
all, in books. The range is astonishing, from 
best-selling works by the celebrated—like 
the just-out memoirs of Henry Kissinger—to 
two different views of growing up Irish by 
brothers Frank and Malachy McCourt, to 
the modest, self-published stories meant 
only for a handful of friends and relatives. 

With so many people putting their lives 
on paper, workshops and college extension 
courses have sprung up from coast to coast 
to help them with the writing craft. Anyone 
can start. Looking at old pictures or maga- 
zines, remembering the way things tasted, 
sounded and smelled, and recalling a spe- 
cific incident, such as the first day of school 
or the first family car, can bring a flood of 
memories. Some people write in solitude, 
while many prefer working with a group. 
Others want a gentle guide. Along their 
journey through the past, people discover 
| that what may have seemed an unimpor- 
tant event has value. They may write to ex- 











| orcise terrible experiences, complete the 
grieving process or just give dignity to an 
everyday life. For most, there is a desire to 
create a permanent record of their experi- 
ences and leave a legacy for their family. 
At the University of Wisconsin-Superi- 
or, psychotherapist John Kunz directs the 
International Society for Reminiscence 
and Life Review, working with older peo- 
ple to put their oral histories on tape. He 
finds that “as baby boomers age, they say, 
‘Gee, we want people to value what we've 
done with our lives.’” Since 1988, Denis 
Ledoux, an author who lives in Lisbon 
Falls, Me., has led workshops around the 
country, helping thousands of people get 
started on their memoirs. He argues that a 
sense of continuity between generations 
has been lost, geographically and emotion- 
ally, and that the oral tradition of story- 
telling has diminished. As an alternative, 
if children and grandchildren are out of 
reach, says Ledoux, “you can write out 
your story.” 
Allen Greenstone, 75, of Hollywood, 
| Fla., wanted to put his story on paper so 
that his daughter Adrienne, 50, would 
know him as more than just her father. The 
retired Navy fighter pilot was on a training 
mission in 1943 and watched his wing- 
man’s plane go into a tailspin and crash. 


Atriumph, a tragedy or the most mundane memory can open the floodgates of 
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ALLEN D. GREENSTONE 


Baxter playing 


sax with the 


















For half a century, he carried a poem in his 
head that he had composed about the 
tragedy: “Spinning, twisting, hurtling down./ 
Faster, faster, towards the ground./ Wires 
screaming,/ standing taut./ Metal groan- 
ing, anguish wrought, ... Victim trapped 
in metal womb/ resisting, wrapped within 
his tomb.” After joining a weekly workshop 
at a local community center, he finished the 
poem and began writing the stories that 
eventually turned into 40 chapters of 
memoirs. Each week one of the nine stu- 
dents in the workshop reads aloud from a 
work in progress, and the others com- 
ment. Says Greenstone: “We determined 
early on that we're all grownups. We're 
critical in a positive way.” 


GROUP’S ENCOURAGEMENT AND 
feedback often spur people on. 
Since the late 1980s, Joe Haus- 
ner, 72, has been part of a 
memoir-writing group at North- 
western University’s Institute for 
Learning in Retirement in Evans- 





suddenly appeared overhead and strafed it. | 
As he later wrote in his memoirs, “I wanted 
to get up and shout, ‘Stop shooting, you fools! 
We are not enemies. We are all waiting for 
you, our liberators!” Slightly injured, he fled 
into the woods and, along with a hundred 


| other escapees, made his way to freedom. 


ton, Ill. His first writings were an act of ex- | 


orcism based on terrible events within terri- 
ble events. At 17 he was sent to Kaufering, a 
Nazi labor camp west of Munich. Days be- 
fore the war ended, guards were herding 
prisoners onto a train when Allied planes 


The scene never left him, and 45 
years later he enrolled at Northwestern to 
write it down. After turning out 30 more 
stories about the camp, he hired an editor 
to help shape them into a book and pub- 
lished it himself. Several copies were sent 
to German groups that maintain Holocaust 
archives. Hausner was afraid he would run 
out of things to write about, but he’s found 
support among the group members, and 
the exchange of ideas keeps them all writ- 
ing. So far, he has produced dozens of sto- 
ries about his business careers, his travels 
and a 55th high school reunion that will 
probably go into a second self-published 
book. He carries around a legal pad so 
that he can jot down ideas for more. Louise 
DeSalvo, who is the author of Writing as a 
Way of Healing and teaches memoir writ- 
ing at New York City’s Hunter College, 
urges her students to note stray thoughts 
that bubble up from their unconscious 
minds while they are doing ordinary 
things like household chores. 


Symphonettes After half a century, images of a friend’s death come streaming back 
York City in the ’40s [Frank] pulled straight up as though side as it stalled and began to spin. 
In those days, you could go down attempting a loop. Then his plane _A starburst exploded in my stomach 
47th Street and see lots of signs hung suspended like a puppet ona like a shattering block of ice ... I 
saying TEACHER FOR SO-AND-SO. I string. It shuddered momentarily, _ followed lower and lower, praying he 
was walking down the street and slid down a little on its taillikea would pull out. Then Frank hit into 
saw a sign for a saxophone teacher begging dog, and snapped toone _ the forest like a diver knifing a pool. 
so I went in. The man’s name was . He slipped beneath the 
Walter Thomas and he was the % green surface. The plane's 
saxophone player in the Cab ; tail followed. Instead of a 
Calloway band. He said if I could diver’s splash, a roaring 
get a horn, he would teach me... cauliflower burst of 
Anyplace that there was music, you crimson and black smoke 

could find me. I used to left a dirtying scar on the 
hang around with the green carpet ... That 
musicians that were night I sat trembling on 
playing. The white guys ¥ the edge of my bed and 
used to come up and play 3 watched as the squadron 
with them in the after-hours © adjutant boxed Frank's 
joints in Harlem. Sometimes belongings. The supply 

I would join them, and ‘ sergeant collected the 
sometimes I'd sit up in my z bedding and rolled the 
house alone enjoying myself. 5 mattress. I stared at the 
just blowing my horn. < bare metal bedsprings. 


Nothing is so mundane that it can’t be 
woven into a memoir. Maureen Murdoch 
teaches a course titled the Art of the Me- 
moir through the UCLA Extension Writers’ 
Program, one of a dozen course offerings 
that cover everything from novelistic me- 
moirs to personal essays. “As long as the 
tale has a universal theme, drama and in- 
sight,” she stresses, “no incident is too 
small.” Exemplifying these qualities are 
the stories of Yvette Audet, 66, a Maine 
widow who writes detailed accounts of her 
childhood: of rising before dawn on cold 
mornings to pick potatoes on neighboring 
farms, of kneeling nightly with her family 
and reciting the Rosary. Before Audet, a 
mother of six, began taking Ledoux’s work- 
shop in Lewiston, she taught herself to type 
and even went back to school to get a gen- 
eral equivalency diploma. Audet’s educa- 
tion was ended after eighth grade so she 
could care for younger siblings while their 
parents worked in a mill. She still uses the 
Smith-Corona she bought in 1990 and 
keeps it beside her sunny kitchen window. 

Finding the truth is one of the most dif- 
ficult hurdles for a memoirist. Gail Hall 
Howard, 52, writes memoirs and teaches 
memoir writing at Connecticut's Universi- 
ty of Bridgeport. “There isn’t just one ver- 
sion of the truth,” she maintains. “We re- 





recollection. Writing those memories down is a way to heal, resolve and share 
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You've written it. Now what? 


The achievement of reconstructing the story of your life through memoir writing is 
often its own reward. But then who is your audience? For many memoirists, 
figuring out what to do with the finished product can be the biggest challenge of all. 


F YOU HOPE TO NAB A BIG PUBLISHING 
deal and follow in the footsteps of 
someone like Angela’s Ashes author 
Frank McCourt, you'll have to ask 
some hard questions about your book 
first. “Publishers decide on the basis 
that no one reads anymore. So they ask, 
‘Can we promote this?’” cautions Tris- 
tine Rainer, founder of the Center 
for Autobiographic Studies in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Your memoir is mar- 
ketable, according to Rainer, if it 
provides a glimpse into a unique 
world, reflects the social issues of a 
larger group or is just great writ- 
ing. Even if you meet these crite- 
ria, convincing a publisher means 
sending out scores of query letters 
and bracing for the rejections. =, 
Some memoirists have found 7 
success getting the word out on a 5 
smaller scale. When Diana Doug- ¢ 
las Darrid approached a large pub- 


lisher with a memoir of her life as H 


member certain things in different ways, 
and our understanding changes over time.” 
Everyone sees childhood through grown- 
up eyes. The memoirist’s task is to bring 
back the reality of the child’s view filtered 
through adult perceptions and make that 
truth into a compelling story. 

Don Anderson of San Francisco set out 
to write down his past as honestly as he 
could, but that was only one of his motives. 


“J wanted to write a good story, and I didn’t | 


have any other story to write, so I wrote my 
own,” he says. To transform an ordinary 
life into extraordinary reading, Anderson, 
64, has put in a few hours each day, five 


days a week, for nine years, and is now pol- | 


ishing a 1,200-page draft. His only brush 
with formal training was a class 12 years 
ago at San Francisco State, and he taught 
himself to type before retiring at age 55 
from his job producing instructional mate- 
rial for the Social Security Administration. 
He studied the writing craft by reading en- 
tire shelvesful of books and points to Mar- 
cel Proust’s masterpiece, Remembrance 
of Things Past, as inspiration. 

Putting one’s life down on paper is for 
many a way of healing old wounds. More 





an actress, she found the editors only 
wanted her to dish dirt about her first 
marriage—to actor Kirk . Darrid 
eventually found the right fit with Barri- 
cade Books, a small New York press that 
publishes theater and film biographies. 
Lots of specialty and regional publish- 
ers are seeking books on everything 


Author and teacher 
Tristine Rainer 


. lt 







than 45 years passed before Fanya Gottes- | 


feld Heller, now 75, could explain to any- 
one why the bark of a dog upset her or why 
her heart beat faster when she saw a po- 
liceman or why she became angry at the 
sight of food left uneaten on a plate. Only 
when she asked herself, “If I don’t tell my 
story now, who will tell it for me?” was she 
able to confront her past. As Heller, who 
lives in a spacious apartment on New York 
City’s Fifth Avenue, started talking into a 
tape recorder, all the ghosts from long ago 
returned. “It was eventually a catharsis, 
but it was a very painful process,” she re- 
calls. The memoir, brought out by KTAV 
Publishing House in 1993 as Strange and 
Unexpected Love: A Teenage Girl’s Holo- 
caust Memoirs, set her free. “I know myself 
and other people better,” Heller says. “I 
have a little bit more insight and realize I 
am strong enough to deal with all the pain.” 

Not all memoirists, however, keep to 
the narrow path they set out on. That is 
part of the discovery process. After Diana 
Douglas Darrid’s house was destroyed in 
the 1994 Los Angeles earthquake, she 
stayed with her son, actor Michael Douglas, 


| and his family while her home was being 





from Navy stories to tales of Kentucky 
history. In the fall, Rainer plans to launch 
First Person Press, which will be strict- 
ly devoted to memoir publishing. 

If the idea of hawking your life sto- 
ry to an outsider turns you off, consid- 
er self-publishing. It can be a time- 
consuming option, forcing you to deal 
with production, distribution and mar- 
keting, But self-publishing is one way to 
keep a book truly your own. An alternative 
is a vanity press, which will edit, design, 
typeset and print your book, and then 
bill you for the services—all of which can 
cost tens of thousands of dollars. 

A popular low-budget way to 
share your story with others is via 
the Internet. That’s where Ann 
Cadell Crawford is publishing her 
memoir of life as a military wife in 
1960s Vietnam. Crawford posts a 
little at a time, drawing on old di- 
aries and newspapers. “You have 
to keep adding fresh information,” 
she says. “Many people are now 
following my memoir, so all that 
stuff I’ve carted around for years is 
finally being used.” —By Rebecca 
Winters. With reporting by Anne Moffett/ 
Washington and Jacqueline Savaiano/ 
Los Angeles 


rebuilt. Long since divorced from Kirk 
Douglas, she was the widow of William 
Darrid, a writer and producer, to whom 
she had been married for 36 years. Michael 
urged her to start her memoirs as a legacy 
for her grandson Cameron, and Darrid be- 
gan to write. The result, In the Wings, will 
be published this summer by Barricade 
Books. It is an account of her days asa stage 
actress, her romances before meeting Kirk, 
their marriage and subsequent divorce, and 
the happy years spent with her second hus- 
band. While writing, Darrid realized that 
even though her husband died in 1992, she 
had not finished grieving. The memoir be- 
came a healing balm. 

Like Darrid and Heller, many find a 
sense of relief through recalling the events 
of life. “Maybe all memoirs are therapeutic 
to a degree,” muses Dr. Robert Butler of 
the International Longevity Center in New 
York City. Through his work with older 
people, Butler has come to appreciate the 
positive values of reminiscing—or what is 
often called a life review. He says most 
people “do a silent life review or share it 
with a spouse or children, but writing it 
may be more meaningful and powerful.” 


Finding the truths that have made up a lifetime is a great challenge—and a prize 
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DIANA DOUGLAS 
DARRID 


Preece tetas ee ee 


and electric streetlights, 
without automobiles and 
antibiotics, without talk- 
ing movies and airplanes. 
She has lived through two 





Indeed, the overall benefits of writing mem- 
oirs are just beginning to be studied. James 
Pennebaker is a professor of psychology at 
the University of Texas, and his 1997 book, 
Opening Up: The Healing Power of Express- 
ing Emotions, is widely used by psycholo- 


gists and teachers. He points to a number | 


of recent studies that present the remark- 
able finding that people who talk about 
their life experiences have lower blood 
pressure and a stronger immune system. 


- parents! For their 
extraordinary 


ee 


Certainly the longer we live—and sta- 
tistics indicate a trend toward greater 
longevity—the more there will be to write 
about. Hunter College’s DeSalvo insists 
that it is never too late. “If you're 55 or 60, 
and you haven't yet written,” she remarks, 
“you've got all this past, and it’s thrilling.” As 


a witness to the 20th century, Brooklyn- | 


born Grace Pierson Lewis has an excep- 
tional past to record. At 101 she remembers 
what it was to live without refrigeration 


Waving his glass in the air, he “ 
gave his toast, “To my 


here tonight they surely 
deserve an Academy A 


a nn gn 





Celebrating her son Michael's world wars and met Annie 
1976 Oscar triumph with Bill, Oakley, Pope Benedict XV 
Kirk Douglas, his wife Anne and Benito Mussolini. 
and their children Ten years ago, she en- 
At dinner Anne served icy listed her granddaugh- 
* before the main ter, Anne Lewis Drake, 
laine Lioug, bela & priaib + tohelp with her life sto- 
one for toasts and speeches, F ry. Organizing events 
le a very touching one : by decade, Lewis made 
about his pride in Michael, an outline and, just as 
and his happiness that the Freddie Mae Baxter did, 
tended family was all talked intoa a tag 
er. Occasionally she 

together. Desist rah | moe — atape 
. ; that was blank because 

pat ite cst she had pressed the 
diff 8 in the past. We all wrong button. “But she 
toasted enthusiastically, then would just sit down and 
Bill made a speech, then Anne, do it all over again,” Drake 
then I. By the time it got round says with admiration. “She 
to Michael the aquavit had i was very dogged.” As each 
definitely got to him ... | decade was recorded, 


Drake would transcribe 
and edit it. When her 
grandmother finished, 
Drake printed and bound 

100 copies of the manu- 

script, complete with 

family photographs. They 
were proudly presented 
as gifts at a family reunion. Says Lewis, 
who lives in the Osborn retirement com- 
munity in Rye, N.Y.: “I did it for my chil- 
dren and grandchildren so they would 
know where I'd been and what I'd done, 
and it would encourage them to do the 
same or reach for more.” There could be 
no better legacy. —With reporting 
by Michelle Adelman, Adrianne Navon and 

Megan Rutherford/New York, Erik Gunn/Kenosha 

and Timothy Roche/Pensacola 


ze} 
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Plenty of help is available for aspiring 


memoir writers. Here are some good 


places to start: 


autobiographical 
Bif you can’t write it yourself and want 
help publishing your life story, you can 


Writing Life Stories by Bill Roorbach 
(Story Press; 1998) 


the course message board. 

@ The author of a book about the sights, 

smells and sounds that flood your brain 
offers suggested 

memory ” at www.triggers.com. 

Go back in time and then start 


writing—about “smelling the grass,” 
“your first pet” and “learning to whistle.” 
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Could you 
have cataracts’? 


Despite wearing glasses, do you have difficulty... 
Yes No 

Q) 
Q) 
Q) 
Q) 
Q) 


and near vision. Compared with traditional 
implants, the ARRAY® can reduce the 
need for glasses in activities like reading, 
watching TV, or watching a movie. 


1. Seeing in the distance or reading? 

2. Distinguishing road signs at dusk? 

3. Recognizing colors? 

4. Recognizing friends and family at a distance? 
5. Driving at night? 


QOooceo 


If you answered “yes” two or more times, 
you may have cataracts. If you do, don’t 
worry. Cataract surgery is now safer, 
faster, and more comfortable than 


ever before. ' 
Some people who receive 


traditional implants or 
multifocal implants report 
halos or glare at night. 
These effects are more 
common with multifocal than 


. : Var, 
A cataract is a clouding of the | 2"q¢ th Cts 


eye’s natural lens. In today’s A R . 

cataract surgery, the lens is . Ra 
removed and replaced with a ‘ 
man-made implant to restore 


ms 
Y 






vision. Traditional implants are 
designed to provide good 
vision at one distance— 
usually far—so most people 
need glasses for close-up activities like 
reading or crafts. 


The Proven ARRAY® Multifocal 

Now cataract patients have an important 
option—the ARRAY® multifocal lens 
implant. Only the ARRAY® multifocal is 
designed to provide good distance vision 





traditional implants, although 
individual results may vary. 


Doctors have successfully used 
the FDA-approved ARRAY® to 
restore vision in tens of thousands 
of eyes, nationwide. 
So if you or someone close y ts \ 
to you has cataracts, the Pr 
ARRAY® offers new hope 
for greater freedom from at | 
glasses. — 

Array 


To receive a free brochure, call I-888-578-8645. 
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DISTANCE VISION 101 This !OL generally gives good distance vision, but it may not be quite as sharp as with a 


INTERMEDIATE VISION 
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HOST AN EXCHANGE STUDENT 
TODAY 


Make a new lifelong friend from 
abroad. Enrich your family with 
another culture. Now you can 
host an exchange student (girl 
or boy) from Scandinavia, 
Germany, France, Spain, 
England, Japan, Brazil, Italy or 




















Hanna, 16 yrs. Jan, 17 yrs. 


Enjoys dancing, movies, surfing other countries. Becoming a host Likes to camp, rollerblade 


internet, winter sports, : . * 4s . (‘although I'm not good”), 
sail kinds of” ase to a young international visitor is scad aod has always dreamed 


and socializing with friends an experience of a lifetime! to see North America, 


Call for information or to choose your own exchange student. 
Large variety of nationalities, interests, hobbies, etc. now available. 


Petra at 1-800-736-1760 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 
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“For years | had trouble sleeping restfully— 
now | know the problem was in my mattress!” 


NatureSleep™ Platinum mattress pad features comfort zones that match your body's shape and promote 


restful, therapeutic sleep. 


Aunique, high support 
factor design for more 
comfortable, restful 
sleep. 


Comfort zones match 
your body shape. Built- 
in lumbar support 
reduces spinal stress 
and backaches. 


I lead a hectic life. 
Between my part-time 
a) job, the kids, after-school 
activities and sports, my 
days are filled with things 
=— to do, places to go and 
people to see. This non-stop activity from 
dawn until dusk can be fulfilling, but it can 
also be pretty stressful, so at night, I need to 
relax and recuperate. Nothing helps me 
rebound like a good night's sleep, and nothing 
helps to promote restful therapeutic sleep 
like the proper mattress. 
Tossing and turning. Unfortunately, mat- 
tresses can range in price from $150 to more 
than $2,000. Plus, even some 
expensive mattresses fail to 
support your body evenly. 
Traditional mattresses provide 
a flat sleep surface, supporting 
your body at the shoulders, 
the hips and the heels. This 
leaves your lower back and 
legs unsupported and hinders 
proper circulation. Even 
expensive waterbeds, which 
are supposed to distribute 
weight evenly, fail to support 


Traditional Bed 


"ih iS 


Water Bed 
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sleep surface. 

Scientific solution. Anatomic Concepts, a 
medical products research and manufacturing 
company, has designed a patented and 
anatomically-correct mattress pad. Using 
research originally conducted for hospitals, 
this innovative company developed an effec- 
tive, affordable way to transform any mat- 
tress into a specially-designed sleep surface 
that closely matches the shape of the human 
body. It features a patented five-zone sleep 
surface that holds the body in a neutral pos- 
ture and redistributes pressure during sleep. 
Comfort zones. The distinct comfort 
zones in NatureSleep Platinum have revolu- 
tionized the sleep-product 
industry. They reduce sleep 
stress—especially strain on the 
spine—and cradle those areas 
of the body prone to increased 
pressure. The first zone sup- 
ports your upper neck and 
head, and is so effective that 
you may find yourself using 
thinner pillows. The second 
zone allows your shoulders to 
“sink” to a comfortable level, 
while the third zone supports 


the body properly. Your spine 
arches downward, in a position 
specialists refer to as “ham- 
mocking,” causing excessive 
strain on the back. Scientists 
and doctors agree that the 
ideal position is a neutral body 
posture in which the different 
parts of the human body are 
supported individually and 
evenly. This is the secret 
behind NatureSleep Platinum, 
the revolutionary product that 
turns any bed into the ideal 


Scientists and doctors 
agree that the ideal 
position is a neutral 
body posture in which 
the different parts of 
the human body are 
supported individually 
and evenly. This is the 
secret behind Nature- 
Sleep Platinum, the 
revolutionary new 
product that turns any 
bed into the ideal sleep 
surface. 


your lower back. Your hips 
and buttocks have room to 
relax with little or no pressure 
in the fourth zone, and the 
fifth raises your upper legs to 
keep your spine in the neutral 
position. This patented system 
results in a supportive, super- 
comfortable sleeping surface 
that promotes more restful 
sleep. Until now, only the most 
expensive and most advanced 
mattress products featured 
this degree of technology, but 
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The distinct comfort 
zones in NatureSleep 
Platinum have revolu- 
tionized the sleep- 
product industry. They 
reduce sleep stress— 
especially strain on the 
spine—and cradle those 
areas of the body prone 
to increased pressure. 


now you can get it without even buying a 
new mattress. 

Installs in seconds. NatureSleep Platinum 
fits right over your existing mattress, uses 
normal sheets and turns any bed into an 
anatomically-correct and incredibly com- 
fortable sleep surface. The five comfort 
zones have been created using a computer- 
designed grid pattern and are engineered to 
accommodate people of all heights and sizes. 
Risk-free. Don’t you owe it to yourself to 
get a restful, therapeutic night's sleep? After 
one week of sleeping on a NatureSleep 
Platinum, you'll wonder how you could 
have tortured yourself all of those years by 
sleeping on a hard, flat surface. You'll never 
go back again! Best of all, you can try 
NatureSleep Platinum on your own bed, 
risk-free. It comes with a one-year manufac- 
turer’s limited warranty and Comtrad’s 
exclusive risk-free home trial. Try it, and if 
for any reason you are not completely satis- 
fied, return your purchase within 90 days for 
a full refund, “No Questions Asked.” 


NatureSleep™ Platinum mattress pad: 
Sizes Twin through King starting at $59.95 


Virginia and Califomia residents only, please include 
applicable sales tax. ” 


Please mention promotional code 6053-15211. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 salir SS/- 


Visit our website at 
Comtrad5.com 


To order by mail, send check or money order for the total 
amount including S&H. To charge it to your credit 
card,enclose your account number and expiration date. 


Virginia residents only—please include 4.5% sales tax, 
Se 
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2820 Waterford Lake Drive, Suite 102 Midlothian, VA 23112 





Certified Financial Planner 


Could there 
be anew IRA 
in your future? 


Perhaps you've heard 
about the new RothIRA 
It sounds interesting, 
but you wonder-—what's 
in it for you? 


| _An American Express 


financial advisor can 
_ show you how the Roth 
TRA expands eligibility 
_ to almost everyone 
tt also offers tax-free 
withdrawals and the 
; ability to save for 
& financial goals other 
than retirement-like 
education and the 
purchase of a first home 
Get the expertise and 
insight you need to 
make smarter decisions 
So you can take control 
of your future 


Call 1 800 GET-ADVICE 


and own your world 
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James J. Cramer 


Wall Street—the nerve!—to make the quarterly 
number or see their stock price sacrificed to the earnings gods. What this 
country really needed, said the pundits and business professors, was a 
group of CEOs who had the guts to go long. Now, at (long) last, a new gen- 
eration of managers, like Jeff Bezos of Amazon and Tim Koogle of Yahoo, 
Steve Case of America Online and Tom Jermoluk from @Home, has 


emerged to do exactly 
that, through aggressive 
acquisition strategies, 
massive infrastructure 
spending and expansion 
at a clip that would make 
old-line companies get 
motion sickness. These 
young chieftains have 
shown a true disdain for 
the next quarter's re- 
sults. In fact, Amazon’s 
Bezos went so far as to 
urge those concerned 
with short-term perfor- 
mance to sell his stock, 
something no one else 
has ever done in the 20 
years I have been trading. 

So what happens? Bezos et al. are catch- 
ing flak from the same quarters for not car- 
ing about profits! Hardly a day goes by that 
some pundit doesn’t blast Net managers for 
spending recklessly or building without an 
eye toward making money. The now-stale- 
but-ever-prevalent knock against the e- 
companies goes like this: Sure, all well and 
good, but talk to me when they can make 
money, if ever. These businesses are worth- 
less until they can make a profit. 

Wrong! By eschewing near-term profit, 
these outfits are building brands that could 
be worth many times their current prices. 
Yahoo, which this week announced its pur- 
chase of money-losing Broadcast.com right 
on top of acquiring money-losing Geocities, 
is managing for a world that doesn’t even 
exist and may not for years, a world of thou- 
sands of intertwined communities in con- 
stant contact over the Internet. 

Amazon, once criticized as a bookseller 
that would never show a profit, turns out to 
have used its online book business as a tem- 
plate for forays into music, drugs, pets and, 
this week, online auctions, perhaps the 





Net companies plan to go long 
thousand shares. What seems flaky to Wall 





hottest area on the Web. 
Maybe its $28 billion 
market cap isn’t so 
wacky if Amazon be- 
comes the world’s first 
online department store. 

Incredibly, amid the 
catcalls of the skeptics, 
one constituency seems 
to practice that old-time 
religion: online traders. 
These e-buyers—indeed, 
they are mostly buyers— 
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term. We know it was 
the e-little guys doing 
the buying because the 
average size of each 
trade was well below a 


Street seems 
e-Main Street. 
How long will these new investors and 
new managers continue their symbiotic re- 
lationships? So far this year, 30 new Inter- 
net companies have come to market, and 
the buyers have lapped up their deals. 
Meanwhile, companies with real earnings 
that have gone public, including Pepsi Bot- 
tling Group, one I bought for the long term 
this week, go flat soon after opening. 
Some of these e-companies will prove 
that they will never be highly profitable, and 
we will witness unheard of amounts of value 
being wiped out. But others, operating with- 
out the constraints of three-month hand- 
cuffs, will inherit the lion’s share of the next 
generation’s commerce by focusing precise- 
ly on what that next generation might want 
when it takes over the reins of the economy. 
That is long-term thinking at its best. a 


downright rigorous to 





Cramer runs a hedge fund and writes for thestreet.com, 
which has business deals with and investments in Yahoo 
and AOL. He also holds BCST. This column should not 
be construed as advice to buy or sell stocks. 





believe in the Net long- | 











YOUR MONEY. 


Long-lerm Carping 


Internet companies are forsaking profit now for 
the future. So why all the fuss about losses? 


FOR YEARS, THE RAP ON AMERICAN MANAGERS HAS 
been that they’re short-term thinkers, cowed by 





MAILSAFE Under new postal 
regulations intended to stamp out mail 
fraud, anonymity will disappear for 
anyone who rents a private mailbox 
from a store like Mailboxes Etc. A photo 
aes eho? Lar 
mailbox, and a special identifier, called 

a PMB number, must be part ofthe — 
address. The U.S. Postal Service is 


GET IN THE LOOP Wall Street analysts 
have long enjoyed the privilege of 
getting information before the rest of 
us, often via conference calls that are 
usually organized by a company to 
discuss its earnings. Making this inside 
dope more available is the goal of 
bestcalls.com, a new online directory 
that tracks the many such meetings 
that are, in fact, often open to all— 
complete with date, time and phone 
numbers. Market watchers can enter 
their favorite 
stocks, and 
bestcalls.com 
will regularly 
update them 
with e-mail 
alerts, 

—By Daniel 
Eisenberg 
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Christine Gorman 


After the Tumor 


What you should know about the new guidelines 
for monitoring patients with colon cancer 
DOCTORS HAVE LEARNED A LOT OVER THE PAST DEC- 


ade about how to treat colon cancer. But given that 
it strikes 130,000 Americans each year, there's sur- 


prisingly little research about the best way to monitor a patient’s condi- 
tion after his or her tumor has been removed. The goal, of course, is to 
catch any metastasis, or spreading of the original cancer, while it is still 
small and treatable. To do that, physicians rely on everything from blood 
tests to computerized X rays, or C.T. scans, to detect new tumors in 


the liver and lungs, 
among other places. Un- 
fortunately, no one 
knows which combina- 
tion of tests over what 
time frame offers the 
best results. 

That uncertainty 
may be getting cleared 
up. Last week a panel of 


Colorectal 






Cancer 
Incidence per 100,000 Americans, 19911995 


most effective follow-up 
procedures are colon- 
oscopy (in which a phy- 
sician uses a flexible 
tube to look at the inside 
of your bowel) and regu- 


cian (who can coordi- 
nate your postsurgical 
treatment, answer ques- 


experts from the Amer- B bp tions and investigate 
ican Society of Clinical oy new symptoms). Ben- 
Oncology published the acnnemenaaiee son and his colleagues 
first scientifically based Looking for Metastases concluded that patients 
guidelines for monitor- Clearly Beneficial: Colonoscopy should undergo a co- 


ing the return of colon 
The 


three years after surgery and regular 


lonoscopy three years 
after the one that was 


cancer. report, a4 
which is based on a re- oh elcaane es EP _— done at the time of 
view of 20 years of data, lostly Beneficial: Proctosigmoid- surgery, provided that 


is bound to stir up con- 
troversy, however, be- 
cause it suggests a minimalist approach for 
patients with no new symptoms. Doctors 
must always ask themselves whether a giv- 
en test will do their patients any good, says 
Dr. Al Benson, the panel's co-chair and a 
medical oncologist at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Chicago. After all, he notes, “some 
of these tests are not entirely benign.” 

First, a note of caution. The new guide- 
lines are a work in progress and should not 
supersede your doctor’s best judgment. 
Nor do they apply if you are participating 
in a clinical trial or have been diagnosed 
with hereditary colon cancer. 

And now some background. Colon can- 
cer is highly curable when caught in the 
earliest stages. However, most relapses, 
when they occur, show up within five years 
of the initial treatment and are usually fa- 
tal. Perhaps 5% of metastasizing tumors are 
small enough to give patients a reasonable 
chance for complete cure. So there’s a pre- 
mium on finding and treating them early. 

According to the new guidelines, the 
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oscopy (for some rectal-cancer 
patients only) and CEA blood tests 





all cancers and polyps 
were removed. Why not 
sooner? Repeat colonoscopies are most 
useful for finding a new tumor unrelated to 
the old one. Most recurring colon cancers 
form elsewhere in the body, and most new 
cancers take time to grow. 

Two other tests received qualified en- 
dorsements. The CEA test, which detects as 
many as 80% of colon-cancer recurrences, 
measures the amount of carcinoembryonic 
antigen, a protein found in the blood that is 
often produced by tumor cells. Regular 
proctosigmoidoscopy, which looks directly 
at the rectum, is recommended for patients 
with rectal cancer who have not under- 
gone standard treatment with radiation. 

C.T. scans and chest X rays did not catch 
enough metastases early enough to justify 
their routine use—at least for now. But that 
could change as doctors develop new tech- 
niques for monitoring their patients. = 


Read the new colon cancer monitoring 
guidelines on the Web at www.asco.org. 
E-mail Christine at gorman@time.com 


lar visits with a physi- | 














Pregnant women who are 
Infected wth HIV can cat half hi isk 





poner heearoyane tt ES 3 
less exposed to HIV during a caesarean— 
which, though bloody, is quick—than 
portinciesdopd aa pi cmipapstyect Yas 


accompany a vaginal delivery. 
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rate them. Girls, on the other hand, tend 
to underestimate their 

Why care? Kids of either sex who 
underrate themselves may suffer from 
nuigselclomsitae= 


‘Sources—Good News: Journal of Medicine 
jimottan Joona of Conca (4/99). Bad News: 
Resources Detense Council, Child Development (3/99) 
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If your heartburn is persistent and occurs 
on two or more days a week, you probably 


don’t have ordinary heartburn. 


You may have a potentially serious condition called 
acid reflux disease (also known as gastroesophageal 


reflux disease, or GERD). Today doctors can help 
by prescribing PRILOSEC. It is highly effective in 


controlling acid production for 24 hours—even after 
meals, and all night, too—with just one capsule a day. 


Available only by prescription. Ask your 
doctor if PRILOSEC is right for you. 


PRILOSEC is generally well tolerated, but it is not 
for everybody. The most common side effects are 
headache (6.9%), diarrhea (3.0%), and abdominal 
pain (2.4%). 


Please read important information on the 
adjacent page and discuss it with your doctor. 


www.acidcontrol.com 
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FREE INFORMATION KIT 


1-800-356-5757 _.=, 






You will receive FREE: a brochure 

about frequent heartburn, acid 

reflux disease, and PRILOSEC; plus, a 
personal heartburn diary, and a symptom sae | 

' questionnaire to help your doctor help you. 
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QD UST ONE CAPSULE DAILY FOR 24-HOUR ACID CONTROL 

PRILOSCCS 
x 

(OMEPRAZOLE)20 MG ONCE DAILY 
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PRILOSEC®**omeprazote) Delayed-Release Capsules 
BRIEF SUMMARY. 


CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY Pharmacokinetics and Metabolism: Omeprazole ~ \n phaimacokinetic studies of 
single 20 mg omeprazole doses, an increase in AUC of approximately four-lold was noted in Asian subjects 
compared to Caucasians. Dose adjustment, particularly where maintenance of healing of erosive esophagitis is 
indicated, for the hepaticalty impaired and Asian subjects should be considered 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE Duodenal Vicer: PRILOSEC s indicated for short-term treatment of active duodenal 
ulcer. Most patients heal within 4 weeks. Some patients may require an additional 4 weeks of therapy. PRILOSEC, 
in combination with clarithromycin and amoxécillin, is indicated for treatment of patients with H. pyion infection 
and duodenal ulcer disease (active or up to 1-year history) to eradicate H. pylori. PRILOSEC, in combination with 
clarithromycin, is also indicated for treatment of patients with 4. pylori infection and duodenal ulcer disease to 
eradicate H. pylori, Eradication of H_ pylorihas been shown to reduce the risk of duodenal ulcer recurrence. Among 
patients who fail therapy, PRILOSEC with clarithromycin is more likely to be associated with the development of 
clarithromycin resistance as compared with triple therapy. In patients who fail therapy, susceptibility testing 
should be done. If resistance to clarithromycin is demonstrated or susceptibility testing is Not possidie, alternative 
antimicrobial bem Rogo be instituted. (See the clarithromycin package insert, MICROBIOLOGY section.) 
Gastric Uleer: PRILOSEC (s indicated tor short-term treatment (4-8 weeks) of active Denign gastric uicer. Treat- 
ment of fdas Diese (SERS). ore ae ere ise ce wcbeaed tr 
ment of heartburn and other symptoms associated with GERD. Erosive Esophagitis - PRILOSEC is indicated tor 
the short-term treatment (4-8 weeks) of erosive esophagitis which has been diagnosed by endoscopy. The efficacy 
of PRILOSEC used for longer than 8 weeks in these patients has not been established. In the rare instance of a 
patient not responding to 8 weeks of treatment. it may be helpful to give up to an additional 4 weeks of treatment. 
it there is recurrence of erosive esophagitis or GERD symptoms (e.g. heartburn), additional 4-8 week courses of 
omeprazole may be considered of Healing ot Erosive : PRILOSEC is indicated to main- 
tain heal a ae eee Controlled studies do not extend bayond 12 months. Pathological Hyper- 
sowetery teotilioes: PRILOSEC is indicated for the long-term treatment of pathological hypersecretory condi- 
tions (e.9., ZoBinger-Ellison syndrome, multiple endocrine adenomas and systemic mastocytosis) 


CONTRAINDICATIONS Omeprazole: PRILOSEC Delayed-Release Capsules are contraindicated in patents with 
known hypersensitivity to any component of the formulation. Clarithromycin: Clarithromycin ts contraindicated in 
patients with a known hypersensitivity to any macrolide antibiotic. Concomitant administration of clarithromycin 
with cisapride, pimozide, or lerfenadine is contraindicated. There have been post-marketing reports of drug iter- 
actions when clarithromycin and/or erythromycin are co-administered with cisapride, pimozide. or tertenadine 
resulting in cardiac arrhythmias (QT prolongation, ventricular tachycardia, ventricular fibrillation, and torsades de 


‘atalities have been reported. (Please refer to full prescribing information for clarithromycin betore prescribing.) 
Amoxicillin: Amoxicilen is contraindicated in patients with a history of allergic reaction to any of the penicillins 
(Pease reter to full prescribing information for amoxicillin betore prescribing.) 


WARMING: Clarittromyea: CLARITHROMYCIN SHOULD WOT BE USED It PRE. We PREGNANCY 
IN CLINICAL CIRCUMSTANC THERAPY IS APPROPRIATE. IF PREGNANCY 
OCCURS WHILE TAKING 


HAZARD TO THE FETUS. (See WARNINGS in, prescribing Information for claritwromyein. Amoxicillin: 
SERIOUS AND OCCASIONALLY FATAL yf l LR ir REACTIONS HA\ N REPORTED 
IN PATIENTS ON PENICILLIN THERAPY. THESE REACT! MORE LIKELY TO OCCUR IN INDIVIDUALS 
WITH A HISTORY OF PENICILLIN HYPERSENSITIVITY AND/OR A HISTORY OF SENSITIVITY TO MULTIPLE 
ALLERGENS. BEFORE INITIATING THERAPY WITH AMOXICILLIN, CAREFUL INQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE 
CONCERNING PREVIOUS HYPERSENSITIVITY REACTIONS TO PENICILLINS. CEPHALOSPORINS OR OTHER 
ALLERGENS. IF AN ALLERGIC REACTION OCCURS, AMOXICILLIN SHOULD BE DISCONTINUED AND APPRO- 
PRIATE THERAPY INSTITUTED. SERIOUS ANAPHYLACTIC REACTIONS REQUIRE 


isomation fo amoxctn.) Animicrobs: Peesdonemrsntns sats d wih senty 08 
antibacterial range in severity life-threatening. 5 

nse rt mpaen he een wh Ses nue min aac 
agents. (see WARNINGS in prescribing information for clarithromycin and amoxicillin.) 

PRECAUTIONS General: Symptomatic response to therapy with omeprazole does not preclude the presence of 
aa malignancy. Atrophic gastritis has been noted bag Braves Ree from patients treated 
jong-term with omeprazole. Information for Patients: PRIL -Release should be taken 
before eating. Patients should be cautioned that the PRILOSEC Release should not be opened. 


chewed of crushed, and should be swallowed whole. Drug Other - can prolong 
elimination of diazepam, wartarin and phenytoin. drugs that are metabolized by oxidation in the liver. Although in 
normal subjects no interaction with theophylline or propranolol was found, there have been clinical reports ot 
interaction with other drugs metabolized via the cytochrome P-450 system (e.9.. pn Gisuifiram, benzo- 
diazepines), Patients should be monitored 1o determine it it ts necessary to adjust of these 

taken concomitantly with PRILOSEC. Because of its profound and long lasti 
{t is theoretically possible that omeprazole may interfere with abso of 
tant determinant of their bioavailability (¢.9., ketoconazole, ampicitin esters, 

antacids were used concomitantly with the administration ot PRILOSEC. Combination Therapy 
ithromycin ~ Co-administration of omeprazole and clarithromycin have resulted 

omeprazole, clarithromycin, and 14-hydroxy-clarthromycin. (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. Pharmacoki- 
netics: Combination Therapy with Antimicropials in tull Presc Information.) Concomitant administration of 


clarithromycin with cisapride, pimozide, or tertenadine is There have been reports of an interac- 
tion between erythromycin and astemizole resulting in OT pr and torsades de pointes. Concomitant 
administration of erythromycin and astemizole is contraindicated Clarithromycin is also metabolized by 


cytochrome P450, concomitant administration of clarithromycin with astemizole is not recommended. (See also 
CONTRAINOICATIONS, Clarithromycin, above. Please refer to full prescribing intormation for clarithromycin.) 
, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: \n two 24-month carc Studies in rats, omepra- 

zole at doses of 1.7, 3.4, 13.8, 44.0 and 140.8 mg/kg/day (approximately 4 to 352 times the human dose, 
based on a patient weight of 50 kg and a human dose of 20 mg) produced gastric ECL cell carcinoids in a dose- 
related manner in both male and femae ats; the incidence ofthis elect was markay hughes in orate ats which 
had higher blood levels of omeprazole. Gastric carcinoids seldom occur in the untr rat. In addition, ECL cell 
hyperplasia was present in all treated groups of both sexes. In one of these studies, female rats were treated wrth 
13.8 mg/kg/day omeprazole (approwmately 35 times the human dose) for 1 year, then followed for an additional 
year without the drug. No carcinoids were seen in these rats. An increased incidence of treatment-related ECL cell 
hyperplasia was observed at the end of 1 year (94% treated vs 10% controls) By the second year the difference 
between treated and control rats was much smailer (46% vs 26%) Dut still showed more hyperplasia in the treated 
group. An uewsual primary malignant tumor in the stomach was seen in one ral (2) No Sunda tumar was seen 
in male or female rats treated for 2 years. For this strain of rat no similar tumor has noted historically, but a 
finding involving ony one tumor is difficult to interpret A 78-week mouse Carcinogenicity study of omeprazole cid 
not show increased tumor occurrence, but the study was not conclusive. Omeprazole was not mutagenic in an in 
vitro Ames Salmonella typhimunum assay, an in vitro mouse lymphoma cell assay and an in vivo rat lrver ONA 
damage assay. A mouse micronuclaus test at 625 and 6250 times the human dose gave a borderline result, as did 
an in vivo bone marrow chromosome aberration test. A second mouse micronucleus study at 2000 times the 
human dose, but with ditferent (suboptimal) sampling times, was negative. Pregnancy: Omeprazole: Pregnancy 
C= In rabbits, omeprazole in a dose range of 6.9 to 69.1 mg/kg/day (approximately 17 to 172 times the 

human dose) produced dose-related increases in embryo-lethality, fetal resorptions anc Gisruptions. tn 
fats, Gose-etsed embya/aalfxdety and postnatal Covelnpmonaa tecly ws eee in resulting 
from parents treated with omeprazole 13 8 to 138.0 mg/kg/day (approximately 35 to 345 times the human dose) 
There are no adequate or well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Sporadic reports have been received ot 
congenital abnormalities occurring in infants born to women who have received omeprazole during pregnancy. 
Cmascacte shoo be used dng oreqmency only ¥ te petal benots ris Oe CONS Saen fer Cor 
Clarithromycin: Pregnancy Category C - (ARNING (above) and full prescribing information for clar- 
ithromycin before using in pregnant women. Mothers: {t is not known whether omeprazole is excreted in 
human milk. In rats, omeprazole administration during late gestation and lactation at doses of 13.8 to 138 
mg/kg/day (35 to 345 times the human dose) resulted in decreased weight gain in pups. Because many crugs are 





excreted in human milk. because of the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing intants from omeprazole, 
and because of the potential for tumongenicity shown for omeprazole in rat carcinogenicity studies, 2 decision 
should be made whether to discontinue nursing or discontinue the drug. taking into account the importance of the 
Grug to the mother. Pediatric Use: Satety and effectiveness in children have not been established 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: in the U.S. clinical trial population of 465 patients (including duodenal uicar, Zollinger 
Ellison syndrome and resistant ulcer patients), the following adverse experiences were reported to occur in 1% of 
more of patients on therapy with PRILOSEC® (omeprazole). Numbers in parentheses indicate percentages of the 


Omeprazole (n=465) Placebo (n=64) Ranitidine (n=195) 
Headache 6.9 (2.4) 63 77 (26) 
Darrhea 3.0 (1.9) 3.1 (1.6) 21(05) 
Abdominal Pain 2.4 (04) 31 21 
Nausea 2.2 (0.9) 31 41 (05) 
URI 1.9 16 26 
Dizziness 1.5 (0.6) 00 2.6 (1.0) 
Vomiting 15 (0.4) 47 15 (0.5) 
Rash 1.5 (1.1) 00 0.0 
Constipation 1,1 (0.9) 00 0.0 
Cough WwW 0.0 15 
Asthenia 1,1 (0.2) 1.6 (1.6) 15 (1.0) 
Back Pain Ww 00 5 


The following adverse reactions which occurred in 1% or more of omeprazole-treated patients have been reported 
in international double-blind, and open-label, clinical trials in which 2,631 patients and subjects received 


omeprazole. 
Incidence of Adverse Experiences 2 1%, Causal Relationship not Assessed 
Ormeprazcte 10263) Praceo net29} 

Body as a Whole, site unspecified Abdominal pain rt 3 
Asthenia 13 08 

Digestive System Constipation 18 08 
Diarrhea 37 25 
Flatulence 27 58 
Nausea 40 67 
Vomiting 3 100 
Acid regurgitation 19 33 

Nervous SystenvPsychiatric Headache 29 25 


Additional adverse experiences occurring in <1% of patients or subjects in domestic and/or international trials, or 
occurring since the drug was marketed, are shown below within each body system. In many instances, the rela- 
tionship to PRILOSEC was unclear, Body As a Whole: Allergic reactions including, rarely, anaptrylaxis (see also 
‘Skin below), fever, pain, fatigue, malaise. abdominal swelling. Cardiovascular: Chest pain or angina, tachycardia, 
bradycardia. palpitation, elevated blood pressure, peripheral edema. Gastrowtestinal Pancreatitis i fatal). 
anorexia, irritable colon, flatulence, fecal discoloration, Candidiasis, mucosal atrophy of the tongue, 
dry mouth. During treatment with omeprazole, gastric fundic gland polyps have been noted rarely. These 
are benign and appear to be reversible when treatment is discontinued. Gastro-duodenal carcinoids have been 
reported in patients with ZE syndrome on long-term treatment with PRILOSEC. This finding is Delieved to be a 
manifestation of the underlying condition, which is known to be associated with such tumors. Hepatic: Mild and, 
rarely, marked elevations of liver function tests [ALT (SGPT), AST (SGOT), y-glutamy! transpeptidase alkaline 
phosphatase, and bilirubin (jaundice)]. (n rare instances, overt liver disease has occurred, including hepatocellular, 
cholestatic, or mixed hepatitis, liver necrosis (some fatal), hepatic failure (some fatal), and hepatic 
encephalopathy. Metabolic/Nutntional: Hyponatremia, hypoglycemia, weight gain. Musculoskeletal: Muscle 
cramps, myaigia, muscle weakness, joint pain, leg pain. Nervous SystenvPsychiatric: Psychic disturbances 
including depression, aggression, hallucinations, confusion, insomnia, nervousness, tremors, apathy, somno- 
lence, anniety, dream abnormalities; vertigo: paresthesia, hemifacial dysesthesia. Respiratory: Epistaxis, pharyn- 
Qeal pain. Skin: Rash and, rarely, cases of severe generalized skin reactions including toxic epidermal necrolysis 
(TEN: some fatal), Stevens-Johnson syndrome, and erythema multiforme (some severe), purpura and/or 
petechiae fan rechallenge); skin inflammation, urticaria, angioedema, pruritus, alopecia, dry skin, hyper- 
hidrosis. Senses: Tinnitus, taste perversion, Urogenital: Interstitial nephritis (some with positive rechai- 
lange), urinary tract infection, microscopic pyuria, urinary frequency, elevated serum Creatinine, proteinuria, 
hematuria, glycosuria, testicular pain, gynecomastia, Hematologic: Rare instances of pancytopenia. agranulocy- 
tosis (some fatal), thrombocytopenia, neutropenia, anemia, leucocytosis. and hemolytic anemia have Deen 
reported. Combination Therapy for H. pylon Eradication: dual therapy with PRILOSEC and clarithromycin, or triple 
with PRILOSEC, clanthromycin, and amoxicillin. Adverse experiences that have occurred have been 
limited to those that have been previously reported with omeprazole, clarithromycin, or amoxicillin. Triple Therapy 
(PRILOSECciaritnn )): The most frequent adverse experiences odserved in clinical trials using 
combination therapy with PRILOSEC, clarithromycin, and amoxicillin (n = 274) were diarrhea (14%), taste perver- 
sion (10%), and headache (7%). None of these occurred at a higher frequency than that reported by patients 
taking the antimicrobial drugs alone. Dual Therapy (PRILOSEC/clanthromycin): Adverse experiences observed in 
controlled clinical trials owe Se peopaneae therapy with PRILOSEC and clarithromycin (n = 346) which cittered 
from those previously for omeprazole alone were: Taste perversion (15%). tongue discoloration (2%), 
thinitis (2%), pharyngitis (1%) and flu syndrome (1%). For more information on clarithromycin or amoxicillin, 
feter to the respective package inserts, RSE REACTIONS sections, 


OVERDOSAGE: Rare reports have been received of overd with omeprazole. Doses ranged trom 320 mg to 
900 mg (16-45 times the usual recommended clinical dose) tions were variadie, but included Confusion, 
drowsiness, blurred vision, tachycardia, nausea, diaphoresis, flushing, headache, and dry mouth. Symptoms were 
transient, and no serous clinical outcome has been reported. No specific antidote for omeprazole overdosage is 
known. Omeprazole is extensively protein bound and is, therefore, not readily Gialyzable. In the event of over- 
dosage, treatment should be symptomatic and supportive. 


DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION Short-Term Treatment of Active Duodenal Ulcer: ‘he recommended adult ora 
dose of PRILOSEC is 20 mg once daily. Most patients heal within 4 weeks. Some patients may require an addi- 
tional 4 weeks of therapy. (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE ) H. pylori Eradication for the Reduction of the Risk 
of Duodenal Ulcer Recurrence Triple Therapy (PRILOSEC/clarithromycin /amoxicilin): The recommended adult 
oral regimen is PRILOSEC 20 mg plus clarithromycin 500 mg plus amoxicillin 1000 mg each given twrce daily for 
10 days. In patients with an ulcer present at the time of initiation of therapy an additional 18 days of PRILOSEC 
20 mg once daily is recommended for ulcer healing and symptom reliet Dual Therapy (PRILOSEC/clarithromycin): 
The recommended adult oral regimen is PRILOSEC 40 mg once daily plus clarithromycin 500 mg ti.d. for 14 days 
In patients with an ulcer present at the time of initiation of therapy. an additional 14 days of PRILOSEC 20 mg once 
dady is recommended for ulcer healing and symptom relief Please refer to clarithromycin full prescribing infor- 
mation for CONTRAINDICATIONS WARNING, and for information regard in elderty and renally 
impaired patients (PRECAUTIONS. General, PRECAUTIONS: Geriatric Use and iS Interactions) 
Please refer to amoxicillin full prescribing information tor CONTRAINDICATIONS and WARNINGS. Gastric Ulcer: 
The recommended adult oral dose «s 40 mg once a day for 4 to 8 weeks. (See INDICATIONS AND USAGE, Gastric 
Ulcer.) Reflux Disease (GERD): The recommended adult oral dose for the treatment of 
patients with GERD and no esophageal lesions is 20 mg daily for up to 4 weeks. The recommenced 
‘adult oral dose for the treatment of patients with erosive ‘and accompanying symptoms due to GERD 
is 20 daily for 4 to 8 weeks. (See INDICATIONS AND SAGE.) Maintenance of of Erosive 

: The recommended adult oral dose is 20 mg daily. Pathological Hypersecretory Conditions: Ihe 
dosage of PRILOSEC in patients with pathological hypersecretory conditions varies with the individual patient The 
recommended adult oral starting dose is 60 mg once a day Doses should be adjusted to individual patient needs 
and should continue for as long as clinically indicated, Doses up to 120 mg ti.d. have been administered. Daily 
dosages of greater than 80 mg should be administered in divided doses. No dosage adjustment is necessary for 
patients with renal impairment. hepatic dysfunction or for the elderly. 


Distributed by Astra Merck Inc. Manutactured by: Merck & Co.. inc. 
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your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the professional labeling and then discuss it with them. 
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is why the sudden proliferation of all manner of electric bikes and scoot- 
ers thrills me (in a low-affect, let’s-not-unduly-elevate-the-heart- rate kind 
of way). You’ve probably heard about the E-Bike, the brainchild of erst- 
while Chrysler chairman Lee Iacocca, which went on sale (for $995 and 
up) at car dealerships in warm-weather states two weeks ago. I’m certain 


Iacocca is on to some- 
thing, but even if I lived in 
a warm-weather state, the 
thought of going to a car 
dealership any more than 
necessary would appall 
me. And while I love my 
bicycle—it’s easier than 
walking, especially down- 
hill—and can appreciate 
how much better it would 
be if I had a little motor- 
ized help, I ask myself, 
Why bother with pedals 
at all? No, what this slug 
needs for his first foray 
into environmentally cor- 





impossible to lurch for- 
ward inadvertently. Also, 
the throttle is variable 
speed, which makes it 
useful for slow cruising 
among pedestrians. In- 
deed, I could see driving 
this thing to work at the 
Time & Life Building and 
taking it up the elevator 
and plugging it into an of- 
fice outlet for a recharge. 
I could see it, that is, if I 
lived in New York City 
instead of 30 miles away. 
Alas, the woeful state of 
battery technology makes 


rect transportation is an scooter e-scooters unsuitable as 
electric scooter. ZAP’S ZAPPY is a stand-up toy commuter vehicles; it 
Fortunately, two are that’s better suited to fun takes them five hours to 


coming out that are worth a look. The Buzz, 
Huffy Bicycle’s first foray into the market, 
has got just about everything right. You'll be 
able to buy one for $649 in the next few 
weeks at various retail stores and online at 
Huffy’s website (www.getabuzz.com). My 
demo came in the mail—a box neatly 
packed with a collapsed 48-Ib. lime-green 
electric scooter. I groaned, thinking that 
hours of assembly were required. They 
weren't. The scooter, which is powered by 
a 24-volt battery and belt-drive motor, is 
an ingenious collection of folded-up parts 
and snap-on components that took me 
about 15 minutes to put together. 

On flat terrain the Buzz can cover 13 
miles between charges and can zip along at 
15 m.p.h., which feels fast enough when 
you're so close to the ground. The machine 
has two safety features that I particularly 
appreciate. You need a key to start it, which 
is good when you have so many curious 
underage testers around. And you need to 
engage the hand brake before you can ac- 
tivate the throttle, which makes it almost 





get fully recharged. 

I also test-rode two models from ZAP 
Power Systems, a Sebastopol, Calif., com- 
pany that has led the e-scooter and bike in- 
dustry for years. Its popular Zappy (also 
$649) is lots of fun to drive, but pound for 
pound offers less value than the Buzz. The 
Zappy looks like the skateboard scooters 
we made as kids. You stand on it (no seat) 
and start by kicking off. The electric motor 
cuts in at that point, and you can cruise at 
13 m.p.h. for about eight miles. Its throt- 
tle, unlike the Buzz’s, is not variable, only 
on/off, which makes the experience more 
challenging and herky-jerky. In June, ZAP 
is coming out with a sit-down model (code- 
named Pappy), which I also tried. It too 
was loads of fun, but it felt more like a toy. 
And it did not include a built-in basket. The 
Buzz did, making it the clear leader in the 
e-scooter race, for now. a 





For more on all kinds of e-vehicles, see our 
website at timedigital.com. Questions for 
Quittner? E-mail him at jquit@well.com 
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Taking an E-Ride 
Electric bikes and scooters are suddenly hitting 
the streets. Here are two that are worth a look 


AS SOMEONE WHO IS EXCEPTIONALLY LAZY AND 
proud of it, Iam always on the lookout for things 
that will make my life even more friction free, which 


RICK NEASE FOR TIME 





Pentiums are the workhorse chips 
found in most PCs in the $1,000-to- 
$2,500 range. The fastest are Pentium 
Ills that run at 500 MHz, perfect for 3-D 
games like the upcoming Quake Ill. 
Celerons are discount chips found in 
many sub-$1,000 PCs. They are 
cheaper and slower because they have 
less short-term cache 

memory. Xeons are 

Intel’s fastest chips (with 

up to four times the 

cache of Pentiums) and 

are used only for 

corporate servers. 


Your column on ONLINE GREETINGS 
~ oahu hel cinatnaaa 


you mix and match words to customize 
such, er, unique greetings as “Amazing 
Friend” and “Feel Great.” My new 
personal favorite (thanks, Roz!) is 
bowcreek.com. Its sweet and elegant 
cards can be sent in batches of up to 
25 people at once. 


Which ONLINE DATING sites are best 
for the over-50 set? 


Start with thirdage.com 
or seniornet.com. At 
ThirdAge (for those 45- 
64), click on romance. 
On Seniornet (for those 
65 and older), go to the 
e-mail Pen Pals area of the discussion 
boards. Most dating sites, including the 
biggest, personals.yahoo.com, are open 
to adults of any age. Better still, skip 
the dating websites and spend your 
time at special-interest sites that have 
active chat areas. mplayer.com lets 
gamers schmooze as they play, while 





E-mail Anita at hamilton@time.com, and 
she will print answers to selected questions here 
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He stared down at the souvenir and contemplated its absurdity. The 985 feet 


of architectural brilliance standing before him reduced to a three-inch 


plastic imposter. As uninspired by replicas as he was he was not discouraged 


The authentic Eiffel Tower could only be experienced in Paris, true But with 


its handy 12-ounce silver and red carrying case, he had authentic taste 


wherever he wanted 














He Could Always 
Get a Pet 


Further proof that Penthouse is 
not a family publication: last 
week publisher BOB GUCCIONE 
took steps to evict his son and 


former employee Anthony 
from the apartment in which 
he'd been living since 1987. An- 
thony, who worked for Pent- 
house’s parent company until 
1997, claims his Manhattan loft 
was a gift from his father for 
graduating from Harvard and 
joining the family business. 
But a judge backed Guccione 

the elder, saying the apart- 

ment’s stock certificate had 

never been transferred to An- 
thony and he had no legal 
claim to it. Looks as if Guce- 
cione pére, who is also es- 
tranged from his other son, 
Bob Jr., will be spending Fa- 


ther’s Day alone this year. 





NAME: Rosa (“Bus-ta") 
Parks 


OCCUPATION: Civil 
rights elder stateswoman 
AGE: 85 

BEST PUNCH: Claims 
OutKast exploited her by 
using her name without 
permission for a song 
titled Rosa Parks. Though ~ 
her name was used only 
for the song’s title, not its = 
lyrics, Parks is asking for 
it to be removed from all 
OutKast products 


GLOBE 


>—8WYGY 31003 





THE BARE 
FACTS OF 
CELEBRITY 


‘How do you know you've made it as an actress? When you're star- 


ting opposite Johnny Depp and the nude photos you took before 


you were famous start popping up in unexpected places. Right 
about now, CHARLIZE THERON, soon to be seen carrying Depp's 
baby in The Astronaut's Wife, should start con- 

sidering herself a success. This month Playboy 

features the statuesque stariet in what she 

‘claims are unauthorized pictures taken prior to 

ber big break. “The photos were taken express- 

ly for the purpose of her portfolio and not for 
publication,” says Theron's publicist. He says it 

was a “complete shock” when they came out 

in Playboy. Theron is considering legal action. 

But this would seem to be the perfect time to 

ask for a percentage of the magazine's gross. 



















NAME: OutKast, the 
“OutKlassed” 


— 
OCCUPATION: Upstart 
rappers 

AGES: 23 (Dre); 24 (Boi) 
BEST PUNCH: The duo, 
Dre and Big Boi, say the 
song (sample lyrics: “Ah 
ha, hush that fuss/ Every- 
body move to the back of 
the bus”) is an homage to 
Parks, and the group's 

6 record company is stand- 
= ing by its “right to cre- 
ative expression.” 


WINNER PARKS. YO, BRO, YOU SHOULDN'T DISS RO/ EVERYBODY KNOW, THAT'S A NO GO 
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STEPHEN DUNN—ALLSPORT 


By MICHELE ORECKLIN 


Sado-Mascotism 


Having reached an agreement 
with team owners over that 
thorny lock-out issue, the 
NBA players association has 
turned to another matter 


plaguing professional basket- 
ball: impudent mascots. The 
association has filed a com- 


plaint against the Phoenix 
Suns, alleging that the team’s 
mascot, the GORILLA, insulted 
visiting Sacramento Kings 
center OLIVER MILLER, At a re- 
cent game the Gorilla donned 
a Kings jersey with Miller’s 
No. 8 on it and stuffed it with 
pillows, a rather unkind jab at 
Miller's robust 6-ft. 9-in., 370- 
Ib. physique. Miller called the 
skit racist and said it embar- 
rassed him in front of his 
family. Furthermore, the hu- 
miliation caused him to gain 
still more weight. Suns’ man- 
agement said there was no 
racist intent by the Gorilla, 
“the pre- 

mier 

mascot In 

all of team 
sports,” and apol- 
ogized for any 
distress. Now may- 
be the players as- 
sociation can fi- 
nally tackle that 
stale-nachos 
problem 




















FTER MY GREAT-UNCLE SURVIVED AUSCHWITZ AND CAME 

to America in the late 1940s, he got a job selling shoes in 

Braintree, Mass. He had been a lawyer in Germany, and 

when the owner of the shoe shop saw that his new sales- 
man was able and educated, he offered him the position of 
store manager. But my great-uncle declined. He said it was 
enough for him to be in America and to be able to sell shoes. 
And so he did, until the day he died. 

I thought of him last week when people were comparing 
the mass murders in Kosovo to the Holocaust—how inept the 
comparisons were, vile as Slobodan Milosevic is. The Holo- 
caust has no analog; this is why, almost 60 years after the fact, 
it is still impossible to fit it into the rest of history. 

My great-uncle also came to mind when I read a recent 
story about the release of docu- 
ments by Deutsche Bank A.G., 
Germany’s biggest bank, that 
showed it had helped finance the 
building of Auschwitz. Deutsche 
Bank produced this information 
in connection with its negotiations 
with Holocaust survivors who are 
suing the bank. Deutsche Bank 
thus joined such other European 
institutions facing lawsuits as Sie- 
mens, I.G. Farben and the banks 
of Austria and Switzerland. The 
Swiss banks have already agreed 
to pay $1.25 billion in claims over gold deposits, and Deutsche 
Bank may end up paying much more. 

This is what the Holocaust seems to have come to—an ex- 
change of dollars for unspeakable suffering and loss, and a shared 
pretense that money is an instrument of justice. In cases where 
restitution is at issue—the return of artworks, homes and proper- 
ty to their rightful owners, for instance—financial repayment may 
come close to settling the score; but even there, no compensation 
would take account of what it cost to be dragged away from one’s 
home or to have had one’s beloved possessions seized by the state. 

In cases where companies like Volkswagen, Krupp and 
Daimler-Benz are being sued for back wages for using slave la- 
bor during the war, people are asking to be compensated for 
work they would never have done willingly in the first place; no 
justice there. As for repayment for pain, how does that work? 
Stolen property may be returned, but how would a young 
banker in modern Germany have compensated my great-uncle 
for the loss of his family, his ambition and his spirit? 

This point is being made obliquely by Jewish groups and in- 
dividuals who abjure these offers of institutional compensation 
and even gently condemn those whose accept them. In TIME last 
December, Abraham Foxman, the national director of the Anti- 
Defamation League, himself a Holocaust survivor, said those 

















Holocaust victims’ shoes: Is there any just compensation? 











Roger Rosenblatt 


Paying for Auschwitz 


“who have claims deserve to bring them forward, but it’s at a 
heavy price. The next generation will believe it’s all about mon- 
ey.” Yet the plain, if unsatisfactory, truth is that money is the most 
tangible instrument of compensation that society has at its dis- 
posal. Verbal apologies have been proffered in recent years by in- 
stitutions, and by such nations as France and Poland, but sincere 
as they may be, they leave no evidence of penalty. Dollars, at least, 
may pay for a child’s education, a mortgage, an operation, a coat. 

But it is all so helpless and airless because, of course, the 
Holocaust cannot be compensated for. Not only does money not 
serve; no form of justice serves. Lawrence Langer says it just 
right in his new book, Preempting the Holocaust: “Here injus- 
tice prevails.” Injustice wins. Thus the general feeling of emp- 
tiness, of the absence of retribution, at the trial and execution 
g of Adolf Eichmann in Israel in 
8 1962, and even at the Nuremberg 
trials, where “war crimes” were 
supposed to find a fitting punish- 
ment. There are no moral equiva- 
lents. One might have hanged 
Himmler, Goebbels, Goring, Hit- 
ler himself—hanged them in a row 
and left their corpses to rot in 
public view, and still all one would 
have felt was a pitiless vacancy. 

Deutsche Bank provided a line 
of credit to a small company that 
built the walls, bridges, floors and 
roofs of Auschwitz. One imagines the bill for the construction 
of such things: walls, bridges, floors and roofs, $6 million; tow- 
ers and searchlights, $4 million; wire fences, dogs and guns, 
$2 million; showers, $3 million; ovens, $12 million. Now one 
imagines a bill presented by the survivors consisting of the 
same items with some additional incidental charges for med- 
ical experimentation and the extraction of teeth, Naturally, to- 
day’s bill would have to be adjusted for 1990s dollars. The mere 
image of it sinks the heart. 

Money, the love of which used to be thought of as the root 
of all evil, is supposed to become the offsetting factor for evil, 
but who believes it? Payers and payees alike are powerless, stu- 
pefied. The Holocaust not only lies beyond compensation; it 
also lies beyond explanation, reconciliation, sentiment, for- 
giveness, redemption or any of the mechanisms by which peo- 
ple attempt to set wrong things right. In a way, that fact is as 
much a sign of its unique enormity as the monstrosity itself. All 
moral thought is grounded in the possibility of correction. Yet 
here is a wrong that will never be set right, and people are left 
groping for something to take the place of the irreplaceable. 

Picture my great-uncle sitting across the table from a 40- 
year-old vice president of Deutsche Bank. The man asks him, 
“What do I owe you?” Bi 
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Some meetings Can't be 
put.off. They’re called 


VFsKor- hele lalss 


Taking the time to relax can be 
But you'll find it easier at Four Points Hot 
Because we not only make relaxing enjoyable, we make it affor 


So you can take a family day by 1"@ pool or take some 
me for yourself in the fitness center, And at some of our 
3, you Can even GO your relaxing Complete with an 





ocean view. For surprisingly less thayeuldexpect. For 
eservations or t 1 Starwood Preferred Guest** 
the fastest and most rewarding frequent guest 
roger Call 1-800-325-3535 or click 
cf @ to wwwifourpoints.con 


Hore:s & Resorts 


Up to 2 children, 17 and under, may stay in adults room free using existing bedding. ©1999 Starwood Hotels & Resorts Worldwide, inc. 
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Swimming Pool 


Kids Stay Free 


Restaurant 





Beach-Front Properties [i 
y é 


Four Points 


HOTELS 


Sheraton 


For reservations 
call 1-800-325-3535 





WE MAY COME FROM DIFFERENT PLACES, 
BUT WE ALL DRIVE THE SAME ROADS. 


OVER 30 YEARS OF TRUST, DEPENDABILITY AND VALUE. EVERY WHERE. EVERY ONE. EVERY DAY. 


COROLLA 





TOYOTA everyday 


1-800-GO-TOYOTA * www.toyota.com 1999 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you 


